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Although this may be thought a very troublefome Method, to fee on and remove thefe 
Hurdles every Night and Morning , yet every improving Thought is to be encouraged; 
and I ihall always acknowledge my felf obliged to fuch ingenious Contrivers, as attempt 
probable Remedies for the Misfortunes of a bad and uncertain Climate. However this will 
be readily difcerned and acknowledged, that which foe ver of tjie Ways before mentioned 
be chofen, they all centre and relt in this true and undoubted Maxim long fince laid 
down by my felf, that the Chief Deftru&ion of Fruit in the Spring, is owing either to 
cold Storms of Snow and Hail falling perpendicularly in the Day, or to the cold Vapours 
and Dews falling from the upper Region in the ISIight : Therefore the bed Shelter and 
Guard againft thefe, muft rationally be fuppofed to be fuch as arc placed horizontally < 3 and 
yet fo as to lofe as little as poffible of the Sun's Rays and Heat. But that I may avpid 
ilcpetitions, as much as poilible, and yet give the Reader a clear and~diftinct Idea of this 
Matter, I will here infert a Copy of a Letter I wrote to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Warrington, who propofed fome Queries, and deflred my Advice in this Matter. 



My Lord, 

I Had the Honour of your Lordfliip's Letter, dated January 3. which came not to 
my Hands till a Week after. I take this firft Opportunity therefore to give your 
Lordfhip my Thoughts of what you are pleafed to propofe relating to horizontal Shel- 
ters. I perceive that which gave the firft Thought of making one projecting Shelter 
on the Top of the Wall to feivc for all, was the Obfervation of an Yew-Tree project- 
ing over an /fprecot . And indeed the Effect and Confequence of that Shelter was exactly 
agreeable both to Philofophy and Experience. But then it is to be confidered, that that 
being no Part of the Wall, but elevated fomething above it, it robb'd none of the 
Wall of the Benefit of the Sun's RayS, and yet gave it all the Advantage of a Shelter 
by a confiderable Projection : Whereas a Wall of only nine or ten Foot high, if ic 
fhould have a coping to project twelve Inches, would not be above 'half iheltered : 
And yet fo much of that half as the Projection comes to, would be in a manner lolt 
by being deprived of the Sun's Rays. For though I fay the chief Caufe of our Blafts is 
from cold perpendicular Dews in the Night 5 yet by that Expreffion is meant only Dews 
falling perpendicularly, i. e. as perpendicularly as floating Vapours in the Air will be fuf- 
fered to fall \ which yet are eafily put out of an exact perpendicular Defcent by the 
leaft Breath or Motion of the Air. This is I think made very intelligible by the eafy 
Figure below. To give therefore fome real advantage to Brick Walls already built I 
(hould advife, cither to plant Rows of Ever-Greens, fuch as Yews, Firs, fcjV. on the 
North Side, fuffcring them to grow into a Hedge after they are got four or five Foot 
above the Wall, and then to be dipt in the Figure of a triangular Prifme; or to fix 
pretty frequently bits of Glafs three or four Inches wide into the Joints of the Brick : 
Or laftly, to fix half a dozen Rows of thin Lead of the fame Breadth (with Notches 
in them for the Branches to pate) which may be turned up and down as occafion 



fcrves, cither to give reflected Heat, or to flicker the Bloflbms in the Spring. If I 
fhould be fo happy as to give any ufcful Hints for the Improvement of Vegetable Na- 
ture, or to have made any Obfcrvations that fhall plcale fuch ingenious Enquirers as your 
Lordfhip, it will add much to the Satisfaction I have all along had in thefe fores of 
PIcafurc, and in the Retirement I enjoy. Your Lordfhip therefore may readily com- 
mand any Affiftancc in the Power of him, who is tho' unknown^ 



Tour Lordjbip's 

Yelvcrtoft, Jan. r'4!. 

171". moft obedient humble Servant 9 
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# & a Brifck Wall ttti Foot high. 

is an horizontal Shelter one Fobt f>roje£Hng. 
a c , a Line rfiprefenting the Shadow of the Sun at a middle Alticbde for 

mer Mdnths. 

* <7, the Line of the Cold Dew falling, nearly perpendicular. Therefore, 
b equal to one Foot, lofes frioft of th6 Advantage of the San. 

c. </, equal to four Foot, that pare of the Wall which enjoys the Infi 

Sun and Shelter. 
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As to thole ft'rohg black Winds, which come from the Eaff, , _ r ^ 

po'fed to fcbhvey along with them the minute Eggs of deftroying Infe&s 5 tbefe 9 as they 
Commonly blow more horizontally, fo their Influence cannot be fuppofed fo immediately to 
reach or afte£t the belt and tendereft Fruit planted qn the Southern Afpe£b. Dwarfs, 
Standards, £fpaliers, and the North or North-Eaft Walls will indeed lie open and be ex- 
pofed to their Ravage and Fury, if they happen to blow in the Time of their full Bloom : 
But as thofe black winds, fbmeticnes attended with Froft, do generally ceafe blowing, be- 




rorc tnc kjioxj or cne uwarrs ana standards appears > ___ 

But to prevent their Danger, the Pra&ice of the common People in fome Countries 

feerms to be rightly founded, iand ihould be encouraged, viz. When thefe Winds blow fo 

hre as to raife their fears, they provide large heaps of Weeds^ Chaffs or other combuftible 

Matter, on the Wind Sidfc of their Orchards, and fet them on Fire $ that the Sraoak 

inay fuifocate the Inle&s or poifon their Eggs, as they pafs along with the Air. By 

this means it hath beep taken notice of by fome curious Perfons, that large Orchards have 

been prtferved, whilft the neighbouring Parts have fuflfered great Blights, and the Lofs 
of all their Fruit. 

From all the Obfervations I have made, I gather, That the later thefe Earterly Winds 
blow, the more harm they do 5 and I am the more confirmed in the Opinion of their 
carrying and conveying the Eggs of Inle&s along with them from the Continent, from 
an Oblervation I made (and I cannot but wonder it was made by no body elfe) of a ge- 
neral Blighty which the Borje-Bean fuffered in the Year 171 <>. throughout molt Parts of 
England, of which I lent an Account to Mr. Bradley: And he hath accordingly given a 
Figure both of the Bean and the Infett which was bred in it in his Phil. Works of Na- 
ture* tec. But becaufe it is left there without any Obfervations upon it, I lhall obfcrv« 
as followcth. That the little Infitt (as was thought it did by moft to whom 1 firtt 
fliew'd the Bean) did not make its way into 9 but out of the little Hole in the Side of the 
Bean. And I had a plain and vifiblc Demon (tration of this, by obferving the gradual 
Progrcfs the Infcft made with its Horns or Teeth, before the Hole was perforated. I 
laid by fevcral Beans in my Window, that I could plainly perceive had Infafts in them, 
(for indeed there were few that Year without them) and though there was no Orifice 
when 1 laid them by 3 yet in two or three Days after, I plainly law the Infect Hagg- 
ling to get out of the Hole iticlf had made, and in an Hour after it took Wing and 
flew away. This was in the Month of Otlober-, and it was very remarkable that 
Year, that thefe In(c£ts were Co numerous and fo troublcfoine in the Air in a warm Day 
that it was no fmall Uneafincfc to a Traveller, to avoid their beating in his Face, or fly 
ing into his Eyes. 

The Solution of this odd Phenomenon cannot be difficult on the aforccoine Suppolition 

th 

per Places for their Maturity, lye there 

to account for a living Creature's coming w. — --, 

way out by force, but by fuppofing its Egg to be lodged in the Bloflom, and aftcrwaids 

cncompallcJ 
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encompaffed With the Bean itfelf, as a proper Matrix to bring it to pcrfe&ion by gradual 
Warmth. * 

2V. Jt. Some of the Beans had two or three Infects in them and as many Holes. 

4 

There feems to be good reafon to believe, (tho* I have made no Obfervation) that this 
is the Cafe of the common Nut-Gall fo frequently obferved to have one or more little 
round Holes in them} through which it is very probable forae Jn(e£t or other made its 
way, after it found itfelf brought to Maturity and had ftrength to fhifc for itfelf. 
. I cannot forbear taking notice here of an ingenious Query a learned Friend has put 
relating to Blights, in a Letter to my felf, viz. froni the known and demonftrated Ob- 
fervation of the different Weight and Prcflure of the Atmofphere at different Times, 
whether or no the Air in the Tubes or Vefiels of the tendereit Bloflbms, which by its 
claftick Power will dilate itfelf as the incumbent Prcflure is lefl'ened, may not pombly 
fometimes break, or rather contribute to break their llendcr Sides 5 and by that means 
render the Bloflbm unable to perform its Office of fupplying the Infant Fruit with pro-, 
per Juices, which may be fuppoled one reafon of Blafts. *I fay contribute to break, becaufe 
I believe 'tis not alone fufficientj but with the ftiarp Particles of Winds may eafily deftroy 
the Hopes of the Year. 

Many or indeed mod Blafts evidently arife from Injuries done to the Stile in the middle 
of the Bloflbm, which being made brittle by the Froft, the Winds eafily break the Icy 
Juice in two* whofc fharp Angles cut the Veffels \ and fo they become no longer ufeful, 
either to convey impregnating Matter to the EmbriOy or to defend it from further Inju- 
ries. Thus far the Faft is certain, that the Stile in the middle of the Bloflbm ere&ing 
itfelf fomething higher than the reft, is always the firft part affe&ed with Blights, and 
when that is difcovered to be riveled, or to turn colour before its Time, fuch Fruit is to 
be given over as loft. But it is eafier to find out the Caufe of the Difeafe than the Cure'% 
and if I thought horizontal Shelters varioufly apply 'd, would do nothing, I fhould foon 
give over all other Remedies. 



Exhortdt 




hap. xxv. 

and AcfJrefs to the Nurfery-Men, through 
feveral Parts of Great-Britain. 



the 



GentlIsmen, 




O U are not perhaps fufficicntly fenfible how much of the future PIcnfure and 
Profit of all fuch as take delight in a Garden is owing to your Art, Honclty, 
Contrivance and Care ; and therefore to yon 1 addrefs my ftlf, hoping you have 

from 




Ingenuity enough to receive an Exhortation with Temper, tho' it _ w> „ 

a Clergyman. And that what 1 have to fay may be better undcrftood, and make the 
deeper Imprclfion, I fliall methodize it in the following Manner. 

t . I would fain hope you will all agree with me, that it is both your Wiftlom *n4 yoijr 
grcateit Intcreft to aft always upon the Principle of Honcfty and fair Dealing * and that 
in all your Correspondence with the Gem tie men, thro' the Kingdom you make a Cionfci- 
cnee of lending Trees, Shrubs^ and Seeds that arc right and good. I {peak this here, not 
as a Dii inc and a Lover of Honcityj or as if I thought Nurfery-Mon and Gardener* 
wore than others wanted that Caution j 1 would hope rather the contrary ; byt the Light 
1 would fct this matter in is this : Knavery and Deceit in a Nurfery-Man, wherever Lh»c 
happens, affefts not the correfponding Gentleman fo much in the Value or Lofi of 
itecs, as in the Lofs of Time* nnd the Difappoimtnem; he is thrown under. No Value or 
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Confideration alnioft can be fet againfl; the Lois of three or four Years of the befr 
part of a Man's Life* becaufe that can never be recalled, which makes the Injur 
irreparable, and the Deceit barbarous. Where there is Ingenuity, Honour and Honeftv 
this which I have faid is fufficient j' and where there is neither, more would fignify n Il 
thing. 

But before I clole this Head, Jr cannot but mention the Hardship a worthy Gentle- 
riian of my Acquaintance in Northampton/hire underwent from the knavjfh Ufage of his 
Nurfery-Man ; who in a plealant Irony told him. w It is true, you Gentlemen charse 
" us (and very often juftly) with fending, you down bad Trees, and wrong- Sorts j but 
u though you may think us Knaves, you muft not fay we are Fools 3 for we have'thrre 
** Hits for it. Firft, if the Tree I fend you down be a wrong Sort, or on a bad Stock 
the Tree may die before it comes to bear, and then the Fault is laid upon the Ranter 7 
or other Accidents and outward Injuries, and fo I hear no more of that, but another 
u is fent for in its room, perhaps of the fame kind. Secondly, The Gentleman, whofends 



<6 */-»f rnt* ■ a «va#» ma\ 



* c blames the Choice, and fends for another. Or laftly,- 1 may die my felf, and then the 
w Proverb takes place, De mortuis nil nifi bonum. 



In fhort, this merry Fellow cheated the Gentleman in almoft every one of his Fruit- 
Trees, either as to their Goodnefs or Sorts 5 and though after three or four Years he 
planted them all over again, yet I think he lived not to tafte much of his new Planta- 
tion. 

z. Another piece of Advice I would give you, is to keep an exact Oeconomy in your 
Nurieries, fo as to regifler and methodize your Sorts in a moft exadt manner,, keeping a 
Counter-part of the Nurfery in a Plan, in (uch a manner drawn, that you cannot miftake 
the Sorts when a Demand comes for them. The want of this I am very certain is the 
occafion of many of the Reproaches caft upon the Nurfery-Men : When as it was not 
Knavery, but Ignorance, and want of Method that occafioned the Misfortune and Difap- 
pointment. But the Complaint fometimes is, that the Trees, though of right Sorts, yet 
are unthriving and fhort-lived : To prevent which, you fhould always take care to make 
ufe of right Stocks, efpecially for Peaches-, that you inoculate them on fome of the larger 
Plums, Bonum magnums, Mufcles and Pear-plums, and that the tenderer Sorts of them be 
put upon AprecotSi the Gentlemen will not think much to give fomething extraordinary 
for fuch double Care, which would bring you Credit befides. ' Indeed the Paradife-jlock 
for Apples, and the Quince for Pears, are not and cannot be expe&ed to lafl: fo long as 
Free-Stocks j and there are few who know any thing of them, who fend for them with 
any other View or Expectation, but to have them bear loon and on low Dwarfs. But to 
have Peach-Trees languiihing for feveral Years, and, it may be, die before the Time, for 
being put on wrong and knotty Stocks 5 this Ufage Gentlemen are wont highly to refentj 
they expcclyl am lure they deferve better from you. Bur, 

3. Give nic leave once more to addrefe my fclf to you in another Article, which I am 
furc will turn greatly to your Advanragc, and wherein you will be highly ferviccable to 
your Country. The common Adage of Ars longa, vita brevis, frequently and naturally re- 
curs to a Man's Thoughts j and the oftener, as he grows older. Now to make this me- 
lancholly Reflection fit eafier on the Mind, the Way would be (if it could be hie 
on) to JJjortcn Art and to lengthen Life. And give me leave to fay, this, with rcfpe£k to 
the SubjccT: we arc now upon, is effectually anfwercd by what I am going to propofe: 

That you would always take care to have a fufficient Number and Stock of Fruit- 
Trees, of between four and fix Years old j ready trained up, and fprcad j fit to be tranf- 
plantcd to any Diftanccs not very remote, thut when a Demand comes for a whole 
Plantation from a Gentleman, that has loll and would gain fo many Years of his Life, 
you may be able to anfwer him. 

This is no airy Suppofition that I am making, but a ftrong Reality $ for alas! it may 
cafily be obferved that the Love of a Garden doth not often feize a Man, till the other 
lefs innocent Gaieties of Life arc part * and then, when Reafon hath fo far got the better 
of his Paflions, as to flicw him the Way how to fill up the Parent hefis of Life with 
fome profitable Amufements, how eagerly may fuch an one be fuppofed to embrace an 
Offer and Method of recalling four or five Years of his pad Life, or (which is the fame 
thing) putting his Plantation in the lame State in one Year, as would take four or five 
in the ordinary way to effccT:? 

This thing my ielf, as well as fome others, have occafionally mentioned j but without 
preffing it, and without letting it in that true Li^ht which the Importance of the thing 

requires. By what the World has experienced or late Years of your Ingenuity, l>il igencc 

and 
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and Care, in improving and cultivating Vegetables, you are moft of ye fufficiently capable 
of improving and putting in . Praftice thefe Hints: But you will eafily excufe me, if I 
throw in feme fuch Thought* and Dire&ioni of my own, which you may either cbuf* or 

r '^&mt have recommended Frames of Wood or Tubs, wherein to plant Fruit-Trees % 
which may be taken to pieces at plcafure, when the Trees are removed to their proper 
Places. But however this may look in the Theory, the Method is To cumberfome, that 
I cannot find that it hath been ordinarily put in Practice, at leaft in any Quantities. Some 
are (anguine enough to think you need be under no Uncafineft about removing large Trees, 



even during the Summer-Months, if the Roots be but immediately anointed with 
feme of Mr, WblmlVi prepared Gums, It is good indeed to know all that Nature will do* 



and every thing that an Exigency or NeceflSy may require 1 but I could never yet fee, 
why any one mould chufe to put Nature to the Stretch in the hot Months, when there 
is ft large a Share of the other Parts of the Year, when it may be done with the utmoft 

Eafe ana Safety. - * 

The Method which I would propolc and recommend for common Practice, is to have 
always a Efficient Number of Dwarf Fruit-Trees planted in good ftrong Baskets * 
which, if they arc put into, the Ground with the Trees whilft they are green, will laft 
two or three Yean, and fo may be Shifted into new ones, as Occaflon or Ncceflity re- 
quire* * for tho f the Trees will extend their Roots through the Baskets 1 yet when they 
arc removed into other and .bigger, they may bejbertma t which will make their Roota 
more matted and the Trees fitter to be removed. And thus they may be trained up for 
four or five Years in the Nurffery, pruned according to Art, and their Branches extended 
and ty'd to upright occasional Sticks in the Fafluon they are to Hand, when fet againft the 

Wall, 

Or if it (hall be thought that Baskets will rot fooner^ and not anfwer Expectation in 
Carriage, the Trees may grow in the naked Ground in the Nurfcry ordered as above \ 
and if the diftance is not great (for I would have Nurfcrics in every Market-Town) taken 
Up with Care and a little Art, they may be (afely tranfplanted eight or ten Miles, with 
all or moft of their Roots and Branches, without Earth. The Method of doing it, I 
would advife to be thus j As foon as ever the Tree is out of the Ground, fecurc the Roots 
as well as poffible from the Air and Wind* and to do this cffeftually is the whole My- 
ilcry of Gums, or vegetative Mummies \ and yet every thing of a vifcous Nature, that is 
not eorrofive, is a fufneient Preparation without any more ado * fuch as Soap 9 Fallow, /j?**, 
Grcafe, or perhaps all of them roixt together is beft to fupplc the Roots with all over > then 
let them be bundled up in Straw well matted for Carriage. And the Holes being ready pre- 
pared to receive them, let the whole Matter, fine Earth and Water together, Ijc brought 
to the Confidence of n Pup or Hufty-Pudding, round about and quite covering^ all the 
Roots 1 over which may be laid Mofs, Fern, or lVeeds % to prevent the too great Force of 
1 he Sun & which yet will dry and crack the Surface, that mud for that Rcafon be fome- 
timcs loofencd and covered with frefli Mould. 

I (hould ndvilu rhefe forts of Removals to be made cither in Odlober^ not too near the 
beginning of Winter, or in February* not too near the beginning of Summer 1 and s then 
if there be any Degree of Care and Judgment ufed, you need not doubt of Succcfs.j but 
may depend upon ieeing (bating Accidents and unkind Scafons) a rcafbnablc Quantity of 
Fruit the very firil Summer, and Plenty afterwards. Forcll«-Trees nnd Evcr-Greens of all 
Kinds, may iafely be removed with the fume Care and Caution. 

Cattlemen, 1 have had fuflicient Experience of what I here fiiy to be right, and I ex- 
hort you to praffcilii this, or fnme other nnalogoua Methods as well for your own Intcrcft, 
ns for the wood of your Country and the Delight of thofc Gentlemen, Lovers of Garden- 
infl, who 1 am fattafied will not fail to reward your Indullry, and «very ingenious Contri* 
Vance of your own to promote their Plcafure and Profit. 
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* # ^ 

Of the Differences of Climates, with the Conveniencies and Income* 

niencies of Soils, Situations and Degrees of Latitude. 

IN the Bufinels of Gardening, and for the Cultivation of late and tender Fruits and 
exotick Plants, there feems to be nothing more wanting, or more necefiary to be ex- 
plained, and fet in a true Light, than the Knowledge of the real Difference of the 
Degrees of Fieat and Cold, and the true Caufes of that real Difference. For the 
Judgment that mod People form of thefe things commonly arifes from weak and ineffi- 
cient Reafons, or they lay a greater Strefs upon the Caufe than can be fupported by the 
Effecls drawn from Experience. 

For the Purpofe 3 there is nothing more common than to hear People fay, and to fee 
Authors write, that if you once go two or three Degrees North of London, you muft 
expedt no good Fruit, efpecially of the better and later forts 5 and Sit William Temple 
himfelf, in his Garden of Epicurus, was lo weak as to fay, " That when you get paft 
" Northamptonjloire 'tis to little purpofe to plant any of the beft Fruits, as Peaches or 
^ Grapes:'* And at the fame Time commends his Friend in Stafford/hire, that he planted 
nothing but good Plums as the befl Fruit he could attain, even by the help of South Walls 
and a good Soil. And I have a Letter now by me from an ingenious Friend j which gives 
me an account what pains he has taken in a Statical Way, to find what Influence the 
Sun hath on the Roots of Trees and Plants at different Seafons of the Year, by the means 
of 'Thermometers. 



<c Six of thefe he tells me he has provided, whofe Stems are of different Lengths, from 
<c eighteen Inches, to four Foot. The Scales of thefe he divided into ninety Degrees be- 
<c ginning to number from the freezing Point. The fhortefi: of thefe he hung in the 
" open Air with a South Afpe£t in the middle of his Garden : The Ball of the fecond 
" he placed two Inches under Ground 3 that of the third four Inches - 9 the fourth eight 
" Inches > the fifth fixtecn Inches and the fixth twenty four Inches under Ground. 
" Their Stems, which flood above Ground, were fecured from Injuries and Weather by 
" long Boxes •> on which the Scales of Degrees were fixed. I keep (faith he) a Diary 
<c of thefe, whereby I know exactly the Sun's Warmth in the open Air, and at thofe le- 
<c veral Depths under Ground, at all Times of the Year. If now the like Obfcrva- 
" tions were made fo much further North as you arc, 'tis probable that by comparing 
" both together many ufeful Obfervations might arife in the Way of Husbandry and Gar- 
" dening. Though you live in a fruitful Soil for Corn and Grafs, and the hardy Kinds 
ic of Plants y yet 1 believe you, who have fuch a Taltc for Gardening, mult have but too 
<c much Occafion to lament your being removed fo much further from the benign lnflu- 
4t ence of the great univcrfal Genius of Vegetation. 

This ingenious Gentleman feems to be of the common Opinion, and to have entertained 
Prejudices againft our Country > But this I lay, that I who have lived all the former part 
of my Life in the Middle and Southern Parts of England, and have been no incurious Ob- 
ferver of Vegetables and Taftcr of Fruits, can with Truth aver, that 1 never c,> r . mote 
„ nor better Fruit even of the later Kinds (except Grapes) than fincc I came into the Bi- 
poprick of Durham. And the Want even of Grapes is owing to fuch Caufes as may ca li- 
ly be remedied : For it is but lately, that the Gentlemen have had Courage enough to 
plant many; and where any Vines are found, they arc either of the latcfl and worlt kinds, 
or the Soil and Situation are not favourable > and which is llill worlt or* all, very few 
Gardeners know how to prune them. 

And then again, as to the Times of ripening, where the Soil is good and warm, anil 
the Situation well flickered, as it ought, I lee very little Difference between f 1' and fl> 
The firll Year I came hither, I had a ripe Aprccor, of the early Kind, lent mc the la It 
day of May, and on the (lime day a Difli of young Carrots, reafonably large, town in the 
Spring; and in the Year 1724. when my Lord Bifhop came to Juki and .the fir ft Week 
in July, lie had an handfomc Prcfent of large Turkey Afrecots full ripe fcnt him from Lum- 
ley- Ca file, the Seat of the Right Honourable the liarl of Scarborough. There is little Judg- 
ment to be made of Climates and Soils from any of the artificial Ways of railing i'niiis, 
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which are pra&ifed round about London, to the Surprife and Wonder of many* who do 
not confider, that in a Jhtltered Place all thofe Curiofities may be as eafily had in any Part 
of England*) and would turn to as good account, were the Markets like thofe of London 
(where every. Novelty quickly meets with a Purchafer) ready to take them off. 

Neither can I fee at piefent of what Ufe the ingenious Mr. Hate's Obfervations, made 
from Thermometers, can be, nor what certain Judgment can be formed from thence relating 
to the Difference of the Sun's Heat for ripening Fruits in different Climates. I have 
formerly publifhed Tables of the true and real Quantity of the Sun's Heat in feveral dif- 
ferent Latitudes, I have given the fame corrected above, and thereby demonftrated of 
what Quantity the Mathematick- Difference is in three or four Degrees. The greateft 
and mofr. conflderable Difference of Heat and Warmth for ripening Fruit arifes from 
the Nature and Circumftances of Soil and Situation j from a Place lying on the South or 
North fide of a Hill - y from its being on the top of a eold Hill or in a Vale 5 from its 
being flickered or not flickered from Winds 5 from its lying on a cold Clay, or on a warm 
SancTor Gravel. Thefc are the Circumftances chiefly to be regarded. 

For inftancc \ It is plain to a Demonftration, that a Garden lying on an eafy Slope on 
the South fide of an Hill, receives more of the Sun's Rays than the fame Quantity of Ground 
lying on a Plane, and indeed hath more real advantage of Heat from the Sun than feveral 
Degrees of Southern Latitude would give it, ceteris paribus. And the Argument is ftronger 
ftill if the Ground flope to the North. The fame thing is to be faid with refpeft to cold 
Clays and warm Gravels the being guarded or not guarded from Winds. I remember 
feveral Years fince I was at a Place called Margaret Overton in Rutland (which is about the 
middle of England) in the latter end of Augufi \ and then the Merella-Cherrics againft a 
Weft Wall began only to be red on one fide, the Place Handing on a Hill expofed to 
Winds from every Quarter, whilft at the fame Time in the neighbouring Place in the Vale, 
I eat excellent Peaches and Neblarines ; and from what I have found fince I came into the 
Bifhoprick of Durham, I might have had the fame Cherries on the fame Expofition full 
ripe above a Month fooncr. 

I could name feveral Infhnces in this Country where the fame Difference may be ob- 
ferved, and from the (lime Caufcs. At a Garden of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Scarborough at Lumlcy-Caftle, before mentioned 5 at Chejler, the Seat of my worthy Friend, 
John Hed<worth, Efquire > at Branfpeth, the Seat of William Bellafts, Efquire 5 at BeamiJJy, 
the Seat of William Davifon, Efquire 5 at Hilton-Caftle, the Seat of John Hilton, Efquire * 
which lajl is not above two Miles from Weremouth 5 and yet the Situation of that, and the 
reft before mentioned (befides feveral others, efpecially all along the River Were not men- 
tioned) is fo favourable, and the Soil fo warm and good, that there is not lefs Difference 
than three or four Weeks in the ripening of Fruits, ©V. between thofe and mines altho' I 
lay in fomc fort of Claim to an Experience and Knowledge in the managing my Trees : 
And yet there are ftill feveral Places in this Country, and in the fame Latitude colder and 
lcls favourable to Fruits than my own j by reafon they have neither a good Soil nor any 

Shelter from Winds j the firft of which Negatives is not my hard Fortune, though the 

laft is. 

I cannot but here take Notice (as an Inftance of the favourable Situation of Branfpeth) 
of the uncommon Extent of fome well bearing Fruit-Trees there to be found in my Friend, 
Mr Bellaftfs Garden, viz. There is an Aprccot-Trcc there, whofe Height is thirty Fooc, 
and its extended Breadth is no lefs than forty four Foot. There arc alfo three large Pear- 
Trees planted againft the CaiUc Walls j the one is a Bergamot (which every one knows is 
of the tenderer lort) its Height is forty one Foot, and its Breadth forty three. Another 
is the Wtndfor-YcM, whofe Height is thirty three Foot, and its Breadth thirty. The laft 
is a good Pear, and what they call in this Country the Bijhofs Pear, whofe Height is thirty 
three Foot, and its extended Breadth no lefs than fifty live Foot. 

I have been the more particular on this Head j becaufe great Jmprcfllons have been made 
on the Minds ok unexperienced and injudicious Pcrfons, who have received meat Prejudices 
qpinft the Doctrine (clear as it is) which I have here laid down* and will ftill be apt to 
Kuncy with my ingenious Corrcfpondcnt, that nothing better than a Currant and a Goosbcrty 
or a J lumb cm be had on the wrong fide the Trent. And when fuch Pcrfons come here 
amongfl us, and tafte our Fruits, they are apt to taftc them with preconceived Opinions 
o* their little Worth, and Northern Rclifli. 

™/ft ,W cT> lf m mt wi,,in fi , to lct t,lis Difco "rfc end or reft here neither, becaufe the 
whole of tins Matter ,s not yet fct in a right Light. And indeed I have not met xv ^ — 

Aut hor t lv.ir hot* Ywr «»rw,t* • i> .r ^i" *^'tr> „ . * . 
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London itfelf, and the Country for ten Miles round, hath indeed fomething to boaft of 
with refpeft to Climate, on the account of the yaft Numbers of People and Fires, which 
influence and warm the Air all round. But letting that Confideration afide, Great-Britain. 
itfelf muft be deemed and lobk'd upon as what it is, an IJland, and ah IJland that is fubjeft 
to many outward Misfortunes and Inclemencies of the Air, which the Continent is much 
more free from. All our Northern Iflands we know (and we experience our own) to be 
fubje& to frequent Winds brought to iis from every Sea all round. We aUb experience 
much greater Uncertainty of Wfcather, more Clouds and lefs Sun-(hine, than they who 
Jive on the Continent, as every one knows, who hath experienced the Difference by feeing 
and observing both. So that although there is a Remove from an IJland to a Continent- 
from an IJland fubicft to continual Clouds, cold Winds, and great Uncertainty of Weather* 
to a Continent ', wnofc Air is generally fcrcne, and whofe Springs cfpeciajjy are warm and 
favourable to the Fruits of the Earth. Whereas it is a quite different Thing when you 
remove three or four Decrees from one Part to another of an Ifland, every Part of which 
is eaually fubjed to Clouds and Winds : 'Ti$ to little Purpofe here to talk of wanting in 
the North ok England, the Sun's Meridian Altitude* or the benign Influence of the unhcrfal 
Genius of Vegetation j when, alas ! the whole Ifland wants it. Every one who has been 
abroad in France or Spain, Sec. and hath obferved the Serenity and more equal Tempera- 
ture of their Air, know that they have feldom many entire cloudy days together, as we 
have fometimcs levcral Weeks, and that if we have one ferene day of Sun-fliirie they have 
ten > which occafioned that mcrrv Rcfle&ion of the Venetian Ambaflador in King Qbarh\ 
Time, who, when he was ask'd by his Friend going awav to Venice* if he had any Com- 
mands, gave his Service to the Sun \ having, during his Kcfidence of three Weeks, been 
never able to fee him or make bis Complements to him. 

Upon the whole > it is on all hands confeflcd, that there is a Difference of the Sun's 
Summer Heat in different Latitudes, although not near fo much as People arc wont to 
imagine in three or four Degrees % but then that Difference is much lefs to be difecmed in 
an IJland than in the Continent, for the Reafons given above. The Sun is a Blefling to Ve- 
getation when and where-cver it fliincs % in the Continent this Blefling they enjoy in Pro- 
portion to their Situation and Climate j we that live in an IJland, though we Have Mathe- 
matical Reafons to expeft a fufficicnt Influence of the Sun to ripen fcur Fruits, have the 
Misfortune of almoft continual Clouds which intercept the Sun j io that its Influence, fuch 
as it is, wc want, we have it not j which is the Complaint of the whole Ifland, and 
Jhould filcncc all Triumphs of one Part over another on account of Latitudes j whems 
the beft and trueft Rcafon of Difference between good and bad, between fruitful find unfruit- 
ful Places, is (as I have above obferved) to be taken chiefly from the Nature of the Soil 
and Situation. 

In fliort, you cannot much more cxpc& fucccfi in gardening on the elevated Plains of 
Salisbury or Honflow- Heath in f 1' than you can in the Wcftern Fells or open JVafles in ff , 
in the Biflioprick of Durham. Both arc left naked and expofed to the Rage of mcrcilcfi 
Winds \ though (as I have in another Place obferved) I think they arc more racing in 
the North, by rcafon of the Narrowncfs of that Neck of the Ifland between the two 
Sens. 

As a Corrollery from the whole Do&rine here laid down, wc fee the true Rcafon between 
the Summer Heats at Mo/cow and thofc at Neivcajllc, both lying in the fame Latitude of 
ft'. The firjl lieth in the middle of a large Conticnt, where the Air is generally fcrcne, 
ynd the Sun powerful, according to its Meridian Altitude, infomuch that Melons there are 
railed with little Care and to great Perfc£tion> whillt in the fame Latitude in the North 
of our Ifland f except in the bell and moll flickered Places) few of thofc, or of the Intclt 
Fruits, with the utmolt Care, arc found to be good and well- flavoured. 

From hence alfo wc arc taught the true Reafon of that Goodnefs and Earlinefi of Fruit 
in our Ifland which we experience in fomc Summers, fo much more than in others \ that 
is to fty, when our Summers prove (as fometimc* they do) fcrcne, dry, and hots when wc 
enjoy the Blefling of the Sun without any great Interpofitions of Clouds, (the BfFefts of 
which arc Colds and Wet) then wc find tnc Excellence, as well as Flenty, of all our late 
* Fruits s fuch as may even vie with thofc of France. As for Example, in thofc two re- 
markable Years 1718. and 171P. both the Springs and the Summers were fo ♦ warm and 

K hot 



* Mr. Evelyn obfervtt that the VvncU vjai at firfl accounted fo tender and delicate a Fruit, that it w* 1 
litved 19 thrive only in Vrnda j and even in the Daye of CJiilcm it ftrew no nearer ui than Ktfy|»l # of all the HottM* 
Province/, but was not Jiten in the City till more than Thirty Tear/ before iMinyV Time. Even the VmmU * oW ^ 
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hot on the account of ferene Sun-fhiny Weather, that I remember in Northampton/hire we 
had the White Mufcadine Grapes in great Plenty and Perfe&ion by the middle of Augufl % 
and all other late Fruits in Proportion. 

Whereas, in moft of the Years fince, we have had throughout the whole Ifland (uch 
unkind, unleafonable Springs > fuch cloudy, rainy, cold Summers, that hardly any of our 
late Fruits (except where the Circum (lances of Soil and Situation have been extraordinary) 
have come to their proper Maturity and Flavour 5 as it hath been more particularly remark- 
able the laft Year 1725*. when, as far as I can hear, there hath been no fuch thing as a 
ripe Bunch of Grapes throughout the Ifland, at lealt in the natural or unartificial Way. 



felf {faith my Lord Bacon) is little more than a Hundred Tears old in England. And (as my Author goes on) %$ 
<was Six Hundred and Eighty Tears after the Foundation of Rome, e % er Italy had tafted a Cherry of their own\ 
which being then brought thither out of Pontus {as the Philberts were) did afterwards travel ad ultimo s Bvitan- 
■05. Evil. Difc, of Forreji-Trees, p. 115. 
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Of the Kitchen-Garden. 



O N S j DERING how many have wrote upon this Subject, and how 
well it is at pre font improved and under flood, every one almolt that wears 
a blue Apron, thinking himfelf already thoroughly inftructcd, it might hardly 
be expected that I fliould enter into this, which is now no longer a Secret * 
yet foraimuch as every Day's Experience adds fome Degree of Light to a 
practical Art, I flatter my Iclf that fomcthing acceptable even in the Art icle 
of the Kitchen-Garden may occafionally be delivered, thau may either ftrike the Fancy or 
inform the Judgment of" the Curious. However, I fhall take Care, fo far at lead, not 
to impofc upon the Publick, as to dvrcll en trifling Things, or to enlarge on Thinpp 
•heady well undcrllood. \ 
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CHAP. I. 



Of Melons, Cucumbers, Vuvipons, Gourds, Sec 




HE fevcral kinds of Melons being reckoned the beft Fruit in the Kitchen- Gar- 
den 5 and now every Day, as they are better known and eaficr railed, are muck 
coveted by moil curious Palates, I fliall begin with a plain Defcription of the 
belt Sorts, with fome eafie Inftru&ions how to raife them 5 without confound- 
ing the Reader with all the different Methods, which fome by way of Singularity affect 
to praftife. 

There are Fome of the large Melons that are good', but the biggeft are not generally the 
beft. However, it is with this Fruit as with mod others 5 that which pleafes one Palate 
difplcafes another. It is proper to procure fome of the Seeds of the beft and moft ap- 
proved Sorts, both of the fmooth? the wrought^ and the riVd Kind, from France \ that when 
you have found the Sorts that pleafe, and will ripen well and kindly, you may Hick to 
thole, by carefully preferving their Seed 5 \frhich Seed however fhould not be made ufe of 
till it be ar leaft three Years old : For new Seed is apt to throw out large and ftrong 
Vines, but is feldom prolific 5 whereas the Seeds of Melons and Cucumbers, which have 
been kept eight or ten Years, generally produce Vines that are clofe- jointed^ arid more fui> 
je£t to produce Fruit. I have known the Seeds of Melons kept fourteen or fifteen Years, 
and have grown and anfwered very well. 

But becaufe a well chofen Meloniere^ and. a Succeflion of regular Hot-Beds are two things 
abfohitely neceflary for the Production of good Melons, it will be neceflary to give diftintt 
Directions concerning them, For without the Fir ft ^ viz. a well-chofen MeIionere y all future 
Diligence in other Particulars would be in vain. Chule out therefore a Place in your Kit- 
chen-Garden the moft fecurcd from pernicious Winds, about twelve or fourteen Yards 
fquare, and this you are to enclofe with a Reed-Hedge eight or ten Foot high, well (up- 
ported with fufficient Stakes or Polls fixed in the Ground, left the Winds overturn them : 
But becaufe Reed-Hedges are not of above feyen or eight Years Continuance, it will be 
very convenient for more lafting Ufe to plant Hedges within the Enclofure, that may 
be glowing up to anfwer the aforefaid Purpofe. Tew and Holly are the beft, and with a 
little Patience become impenetrable Defences againft the Winds all the Year 5 but Ehn 
and Hornbean do very well. 

After this Care-is over, -the next thing to be done* is to provide a Succeflion of regu- 
lar Hot-Beds 5 for without the A Alliance of thele, our Climate feldom proves fo kind as 
to afford ripe Melons, at leaft in any Quantity. Though I remember about twenty Years 
ago I once tried, and put a Melon- feed into the naked Ground oft May- Day and from 
that I had an exceeding good Melon, the fourth of September following. And indeed would 
our Summers prove but Uvouiable enough, we might then expeel: that true Relifli of the 
Melon, which the Southern Countries juilly boalt of ; where they naturally grow like 
Turncps. For, ns I have clfewhere *obiervcd, pure wholefbme Mould gives a fwect Tatte 
to all Sorts of Plants ; whereas Dung, though it helps Vegetation, yet contains innny 
noxious heterogeneous indigefted Juices, which give ftrong and uniavoury Taites to every 
thing fowed upon or planted in ir. 

However, fincc fo delicious a Fruit ns the Melon cannot ordinarily be had without the 
Aftiilance of the Hot-Bed, it is well worth while for thofc who can affoid Hands and At- 
tendance to be well provided in this Article and although the Bulinefs of the Hot-Bed 
is now generally pretty well underftood, yet 1 ihall lay down thclc following plain and 
fliort Directions. 

It is well known that only the Dung of Horfcs, Afles and Mules is fit for the Purpofe 
of a Hot-lied, the Dung of Oxen, Cows, and Hogs, retaining little or no Heat when hid 
together in Heaps. A convenient Quantity therefore of the former, of the la ft three 
Weeks making in the Stable, fhould be refer ved and laid in a Place by itfelf. In the in It 
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"Week in February ', mark out a Place in the Meloniere a Foot more extended every Way 
than the Frame you intended to fet upon the Hot-Bed . (fuppofe eight Foot long and four 
Foot wide) facing the South 5 then take out the Earth fix Inches deep from this oblong 
Square, and let the Dung be brought by one Man in a Barrow, whilft another fhapes 
the Bed > not in Hills and Hollows, but regularly and evenly, treading it all the while* 
till* at, lull it be four Foot high from the Foundation, when four or five Inches depth of 
Earth is laid upon it. Artificial Earths or thorough rotten Dung are generally ufed j but 
the richeft (not Sandy but loamy) untried Earth that can be got I prefer. The Bed thu» 
prepared (if the Dung is moft of it new and frefh) will not have loft its fcorching Heat 
in left than eight Daysj and therefore nothing muft be fowed in it till that is over. It 
is thought by moll advifeable to have a thin Coat of Sea-coal Afhes laid upon the 
Bed before the fine Earth be introduced 5 becaufe that is found to retain the Heat, efpe- 
eially if the Mould itfelf be prefTed down hard with the Hand as it fhould, and after that 
remain five Inches deep : For want of which the Roots of the Plants frequently reach the 
Dung, which is Poifon to them. 

But forafmuch as no Hot-Bed Can be fuppofed, without fome Help, to maintain its 
Heat long enough to bring what we plant upon it to Perfection $ therefore when it be- 
gins to grow cool, the common Practice is to cut away the Sides of it flopewiie, adding 
frefh Dung to recover its loft Heat. This is called Backing or Lining of a Bed. And this 
the diligent Gardeners will repeat five or fix Times in a Seafon, as they fee Occafion, 
rather than make frcfli Beds, which occafions a Remove of the Plants and is confequently a 
Check to them. However, this leads me to repeat a Contrivance of fome Gardeners, which 
I have formerly * mentioned : And may perhaps deferve ftill to be improved. 

" Inftead of making the Glate Frames, as is ufual, open at the Bottom, they may be 
" made with ftrong Wires eroding one another, to as to be able to fupport a Bed of 
" Earth four Inches deep for the feveral Plants to grow in. And thus the whole may be 
" lifted 'by four Men from one Hot-Bed to another, as Occafion ferves. This Method 
*' hath thefe two confiderable Advantages attending it. Firft, this faves the Trouble and 
u prevents the Danger of trail/planting, which often proves fatal, but always a Check to 
« the Growth of thefe tender Plants. Secondly, here is no Intermiffion in the Growth 
« of the Plants, nor any artificial Heat of the Bed- wafted, which in the ordinary Mc- 
thods cannot be avoided 5 for there you muft wait feven or eight Days till the great 
« Heat be abated, left the tender Roots of the Plants be feorched : Whereas in the Cafe 
«* before us, you may allot juft what Degree of Heat you pleafe ; for when the Heat 
" is too violent, the Frame may be placed fomething hollow from the Bed j when it 
u abates, it may wholly reft upon it : And when the Bed grows too cold the Frame may 
w be carried to another. 

Bcfide thefe, there are other Sorts of Beds made of long Dung fit to receive the Plants 
raifed in the other j thefe arc called Deaf-Beds^ being made almoft wholly within the Ground 
and therefore will give only a fweating IVarmth to the new-removed Plants for a little 
Time till they have juft taken roor, and can fliift for thcmfelvcs, only with the Help of 
Bcll-Glaftes. Thefe Beds fhould not be made till the middle oi April ^ that the Summer 
may advance Time enough to forward and perfccT: the Fruit. 

If there fhould at any Time happen to be a Dcfc£t or Want of good Dung from the 
Stable, there are fome other Materials which will caufc a fufficient arrificial Heat viz 
Straw ftccped in Pond- Water two or three Days, Grafs, Weeds, and Cole-Afhcsj Grains 
of Malt, Tanners Bark, damaged Bran made wet: Any of thefe thrown together in 'a Heap 
and well watered will ferment, and give a regular Heat and Warmth, proper for accele- 
rating the Growth of tender Plants. 

Alter the fcorching Heat of the Bed is over (which may be difcerned by a Finger 
thruft in) then is the Time to put in the Seeds, Melons at one end, and Cucumbers it 
the other; if the Bed be in good Temper they will come up and be fit to plant out four 
Inches apart about a Week after Towing; where they arc tojemain till the lecond or 



third Joint appears, when the prime Leader is to be pinch'd off from each Plant - and up- 
on their careful Remove into a Trcfli Bed, they will quickly put out three other Runners 
which commonly produce Fruit plentifully. 9 
About the latter end of ' April the Melon Plants thus raifed will be fit to plant upon 
Ridgrs four loot wide in Holes, two or three Plants in a Hole, and the Holes are to be 
tour loot aiunder. Some provide an Inrtrumcnt of Tin, fomething of the Shape of a 
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Spoon* wherewith to remove the Plants from one Bed to another without much dtfturb- 
ing the Roots j and a Dexterity in doing this is of great Advantage to the Plants. Sprinkle 
the Plants with Pond- Water, und cover them with Glafles: Immediately upon which, Mats 
Or Straw fhould be laid round the Glafles to keep the Plants from withering. For though 
the Sun be the Life of Vegetation % yet to every thing weak, or newly removed, it often 
proves fatal, by its overpowering Glory. Cucumbers are to be managed much after the 
feme Sort, only they require >nif pruning^ and more 'watering. 

About the latter end of May they will be pufhiftg ftrongly forward, and then is the 
Time when the Earth* on the Ridges^ cfpecially round about the Plants, is to be trod bard 
downs the harder the better^ to keep the Roots cool, and the Sun's Rays from penetrating 
too far. As foon as the dry Eaftcrly Winds ceale, the Glafles fhould be tilted up about 
an Inch in the middle of the Day to give them Air for two or three Hours, that by De- 
grees they may be hardened to the Weather. 

Whether thofc called Bbjfoms are the Male Flowers abfolutely neceflary to impreg- 
nate the others % and therefore fhould be let alone, I am not able to fey 5 having not had 
fufficient Experience thereof, and withal not being thoroughly fatisfied with Mr. Brad* 
ley's Hypothefis (probable as it feems to be) of the Generation of Plants. However, I think 
it is the fureft Way to let the falfe Bloflbms alone : For the Notion the common Garde- 
ners entertain, that they weaken the Plant, is trifling. Nature feems to defign them for 
fbme Officej by their dying away fo foon after their firft Appearance} as if having dose 
their Duty, they were to retire. I am alfb inclined to think with Mr. Bradley, that the 
common Practice of handling fo much and difpofing the Vines in an exadl Order doth 
a great deal of Harm : The Veflels in thefe Plants are extfeamly tender, and fubjefi: 
to be bruited by the leaft bending from their Place of natural Growth ; and accordingly it 
is obferved that, both Melons and Cucumbers difcover their firft Fruit in Places and 
Corners leaft difturbed or thought on. The Clafpers which Nature has furnifhed thefe 
Kinds of Plants with, are by no Means defigned for their climbing, as hath been conjectu- 
red by fbme: They are manifeftly reptile Plants. The Tendernefs and Weaknefs of their 
Vines plainly demonftrate they are not well formed, and little able to fupport the Weight 
of .their Fruit, or defend themfelves by fuch weak Clafpers from Winds and Storms j which 
of all things affecl them mofl. Therefore what Nature feems to defign by their Clafpers 
is, that they may lay hold of every little Weed growing round them, that thereby the fe- 
veral Branches for Fruit may be held and preferved in their natural Order and Difpofition 
withbut moving to and fro. And this Inclination of Nature we fhould ever follow. 

After the greateft Part of May ii over you may take off the Glafles, and uncover the 
Melons from ten in the Morning till four in the Afternoon, thereby to acquaint them 
with the Air, and by Degrees to fortify them againft unfeafonable Weather. But great 
Care muft be had to guard them againft fuddain Storms of Hail and Rain : For too much 
Wet, cfpccially at their Roots, occafions them to rot. But if the Weather prove ex- 
ceeding hot and dry, you may water them in a Circle at fome little Diftance from the 



Root with Pond- Water impregnated with Dcers, Sheeps, or Pidgeons Dung. 

When the Plants arc become llrong, and throw out fevcral Runners, let the beft nnd 
ftrongeft remain after being pinch'd off at the third or fourth Knot : But the weak 
Shoots, and filch as grow flat muft be entirely removed. When you perceive two or 
three Melons knotting and fctting for 'Fruit upon one Shoot, ftop that Vine, pinching it 
off at a Bud or two beyond the laft Fruit; which when it is once as big as your Fifl*, 
you fhould lay upon a Tile, whereby to reflect the Sun's Heat, and to accelerate its ripe- 
ning : And after that, watering fhould be discontinued, except in exceflive Droughts, and 
then the Water fhould be adminiftred only in the Alleys. 

To know when * Melon is fit to be gathered, the Stalk will feern as if it would part 
.from the Fruit 5 it 'will begin to gild and grow yellow underneath, and you will be lalu- 
ted with a mofl agreeable Odour j but fuch as frequent the Melon/ere judge it by the Eye, 
obferving only the Change of their Colour and the intercoftal YcDowncfs, which is a 
fufficicnt Indication of their Maturity. From the Time of a Melon's being fully fcr, to 
the Time of its ripening you may reckon forty Days* and thrtfe which arc full of Em- 
broidery and Net-work arc commonly fourteen or fifteen Days fafhoning c're they be 
ripe. 

In gathering a Melon a-U+mode^ the Stalk fliould'beTurniflied with two or three Leaves 
for Ornament} neither flioulU the Stalk be differed to break off, leaft the Melon jan- 
uifh and lofe die Richneis of its Flavour. If the Melon is to be conveyed to any diftant 
>lace, it (hould be gathered three or four Days before 'tis full ripe, if that could be gucfled. 
But if they arc to be ufed immediately thoroughly ripe, put them into a Bucket ol wa- 
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ter newly drawn out of the Well, juft as you would treat a Bottle of Wine* fince.com- 

ing immediately from the Meloniere, they are Sm~beated, wanting that Quicknels and 
agreeable Flavour which the cold Water gives* 

In the Choice of a perfect good Melon, let it be neither two green nor over-ripe j let 
jt be well nourifhed with a thick fhort Stalk proceeding , from a vigorous Plant, firm to 
the Touch, dry, and > of a Vermilion colour 'with in. And its true Flavour is of that 
pitchy Mixture wherewith Seamen drefs their Cordage. The Superftition of the Antients 
derived to fome of our Moderns with Refpect to the Moon, and the Approach of Fe- 
males is very filly and ridiculous. But from weak Minds ^ Superfiition is bard tx? be rooted 

out. 

Cucumbers are fown and raffed much after the fame Method with Melons. There are 
Several Sorts of them ; but the prickly Sort is accounted the beft. They muft be plenti- 
fully watered both on the Hot-Bed and Ridges, if you would have them produae Plenty 
of Fruit. They are in Perfection a little before they begin to turn Yellow. The fir It 
ripe both of thefe and of the "Melon ought to be cfaoGsn for Seed : -But the Cucumber 
defigned for Seed fhould be fuffered to, grow till the Frofts come. 

Cucumbers defigned for pickling require no more Care than to chufe a Piece of natural 
Ground pretty rich and well expofed to the Sun* wherein make Holes in the Form of 
Bafons about four Foot diffynt from each others and the firft Day, if the Weather be 
fettled, or the firfl Week in May low the Seeds in them, not Sparingly 5 for it is better 
to have Plants to fpare, than to want, which often happens by being too covetous. 

All the fevcral Sorts of Pumpeons and Gourds fhould have fome Afliitance from the Hot- 
Bed, that they may come to their Maturity before the Frofts overtake them in the be- 
ginning of May they may fafely be removed to fome very rich Bank, where they may 
.have room to extend their Vines 5 where if they be well watered, especially during their 
Fruiting, plenty of Fruit may be expected, and of a prodigious Size, Sometimes weigh- 
ing eighteen or twenty Pound 5 whatibever is wrote upon the Fruit with the Point of a 
Pin, when it is fmall, will be vaftly enlarged as the Fruit encreafeth, and appear prettily 
vifible in Ribs. So the Lover in his Gaiety filently addrefs'd himfelf to his Miftrefs, when 
he wrote upon the young Gourd* 

"The Rhind of every Plant her Name Jhatt know* 
jlnd as the Plant extends my Love Jhall grow. 

I 

They fhould be gathered about the latter End of Aitguft, and carefully laid to dry in 
the Sun j but the Frofl quite fpoils them. Some mix them with the fharpeft kinds of 
Apples for the Kitchen > and others in a time of Scarcity, cfpccially after it is boiled, mix 
the Pulp of it with their Dough for Bread, 

Before I leave the Melonicrc, it may not be amife to lay a Word or two of Mujlorooms 
raifed in an artificial Way. They arc doubtlcfs produced from fome Putrefaction in the 
Earth. We are told of near an hundred different Kinds, befides thofe very minute Sorts 
dilccrned only with the Microfcope in the Mouldincls of Fruits and Liquors 5 which 
lalt Kinds arc lb quick of Growth, that (as Mr. Bradley obferves) in lefs than twelve Hours 
time they arc perfected, and fhedding their Seeds, fcveral Hundreds of the fame Kinds im- 
mediately Vegetate, whence it is that Mouldinefs fo foon ovcrfprcads thofe Bodies it once 
infects. 

There arc Tronflas found at RuJJjden in Northamptonshire, and Morelles in fome Parts of 
Wiltflnre but there is but one Kind of Mufliroom properly fo called, which is edible, 
and thofe arc found in mod Places in England-, Specially after a wet Seafon in Autumn. 
But the artificial Way to have them molt Parts of" the Summer in a Garden is, by pre- 
paring a Bed of long Dung from the Stable, putting fome fhort old Dung on the top, 
four Fingers thick: When the great Heat is qualified, fcatter all the Parings and Offals 
of fuch Mufluooms as have been drcfled in the Kitchen, together with the Water 
wherewith they were wafhed. The fame Bed will fcrvc two or three Years, and will 
aflift you in making another. Inftcad of Horfc-dung fome have of late ufed old Thatch, 
winch is obferved to turn mufly and to grow mouldy fooner than Horfc-dung, and confe- 
fiucntlv to produce Mufluooms Quicker and in greater Plenty. The old Melon -Beds, 
it well watered in the Spring, fcldom fail to produce Plenty. 
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HAP. II. 

&f Artichokes, Chardons, and Afparagui 



T 



jfrthbckt.l » ■ ^ H E Artichoke^ tho' of the tbifile Kind, is one of the mod excellent 

Fruits of the Kitchen-Garden, and recommended not only for its 
Goodnefc in all the various Ways of cooking it, but alfo for its con- 

tinuing near three Months in Seafon. Of thefe there are feveral 

Sorts^ chiefly the red, the violet and the green, which lafi for its Largenefs is generally 
moft admired and fought after. 

They arc propagated by Slips from the old Roots in the Beginning of April; which Slips 
(hould be planted in as rich Soil as poffible {untried is beft) at four Foot afunder in Rows 
and in the Quincunx Order. When you take off the Slips, only three or four Heads 
fhould be be left on the old Root, which fhould not be all at once uncovered, but gra- 
dually at feveral Times, left the cold Winds and ftiarp Mornings pinch them too much. 
They need little Culture before Winter, but to be kept clean from Weeds ; and the young 
Plants muft be carefully and frequently watered if the Weather prove dry In November 
the Tendernefc of this Plant cxpe&s Relief, which is either by putting long Dung round 
every one* or clfe to make Trenches betwixt every two Ranges, covering them within 
a little of their top with the Mould. This laft Method is the moft expeditious, and ex- 
cept in very long and (evere Winters is found fufficient. The new-planted Sets fhould not 
be fuffered to bear the fame Year j for thereby the Roots are often endangered $ and every 
fifth Year there fhould be a Renewal j for it is a Plant that foon impoverifheth the 
Soil, and then the Fruit becomes fmall. 

The old Roots, which are not accounted of, are commonly made ufe of to make what 
the French call Artichoke 'Chards 5 for which Purpofe they tie them and cover them up at 
their whole Length, with Straw or old Dung, which whitens the cotteny Sides of their 
Leaves and makes them fit for Ufe after boiling. 

Spanijl) ChardonJ] The Spanijh Chardons are propagated only by Seed fown in May (md 
not (boner) in prepared Trenches or Pits a Foot wide, and about fix Inches deep of fine 
Mould. After they are come up, they muft be well watered : And towards the End of 
Oclobcr, when wc would blanch them, we muft tie them and cover them up with dry Litter, 
well twifted about them, fo that the Air cannot get at them. In about fifteen Dap 
they will be whitened and fit for Ufe, boiled as the Artichoke Chards before mentioned. 
The French and Spaniards ufe the Flowers of thefe Chardons inftead of Rennet; for being 
dried in the Air, they quickly and readily turn and curdle the Milk. 

Afparagus.'] Afparagns is fo ncceflliry a Part of the Furniture of a Garden, and fo early 
a Dainty in the Spring, that its Management and Culture juftly deferve a particular En- 
largement. It is railed from Seed fown in the Spring on fomc well prepared Ground; 
and after it has ltood two Years in the Seed-Bed, the Plants are then fit to be removed 
into a regular Bed - y where if rightly prepared and managed, they will continue good and 
ftrong for fifteen or twenty Years 5 especially if the Soil be naturally rich and finely. 
There ought to be great Care taken to gather the Seed from fomc of the ftrongeit Plants, 
for therein con fids a great deal of the cxpc&ed Succcfs of having a large Kind . 

It is not defircablc to have the Plants cither too big or too little; but when you have 
them ready for the Purpofe, whether of one or two Years Growth, mark out a Piece 
of Ground, fuppofc eight Yards long, and four Yards wide. " Take from hence entirely 
the Mould for twelve Inches deep, filling it up again with the beft untried Earth that 
can be got to the fame Level it had before. 

Then fomc Time in November or (if that cannot be) in February, and not later, wc 
four Rows of Plants in each Bed at twelve Inches afunder in the Quincunx Order, allow- 
ing two Foot betwixt each Bed for a Path; as may be plainly feen and unclcritood by 
the Figure following. But inftead of making Holes (as the ufual Way is) to put tin: 
Plants in, lay them only upon the Surface, fprcading their Roots, as near as may be, at 
equal Dillances, and putting a handful of fine Mould upon each to keep them in their 
Places. This done, lay on (bme of the beft and fined of the untried Earth at lcall three 
Inches thick) which will cover and plant them all at once. 

Your 
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Yotff Bed thus made and planred will rife three Inches above the natural Surface 5 but 
that three Inches will fubfide and be loft in a Year or two $ and therefore new Earth of 
about an Inch deep Ihould be laid on every Autumn^ together with a Sprinkling of Pid- 
geon or Hen-dung on the top of the Bed. And this is all the Covering that Afparagus 
requires or wants to defend it from the Winter Colds. 

I take November to be a better Month to plant Afoaragus in, than either February or 
March. For no Winter hurts it, if the aforementioned Care be ufed j and then it will be 
the better difpofed to take root in the Spring before the dry Weather overtakes it, wnich 
often proves fatal to thofe Beds which are planted late. 

N. B. The Afparagus fliould not be cut ; for Ufe till the third Year .after Planting, and 
then alfo but jparingly. Its delicious Tafte is mightily heightened by preferving their Ver- 
dure and agreeable Tendernefs 5 which is beft done by letting the Water boil before you 
put them in. 

Ark Asparagus Bad eight Yards long and four Yards wide^ containing one Hundred and 

twenty Plants in the Quincunx Order. 



# 



Thofe who are curious and covetous to have Afparagus during the whole Winter Sea- 
fon, mull fow and make Plantations every Year for a Succeffion ; becaufe (iich Plants as 
are forced in the Hot-Bed fcrve only for that Seafon, and afterwards die and are caft away. 
The Method of raifing it in that artificial Way is this. Make a large Hot-Bed rifing 
about two Foot high : Cover it with untried Earth fix Inches thick, and limit the Edges 
with Straw-bands. Upon this plant your Afparagus Roots, taken from the Nurfcry of 
three or four Years old, as clofe together as may be, without much regarding to prune 
their extended Roots. This done, cover the Plants two Inches thick with the fame 
Earth, (laying a Week before the Frames are put over it \ when two Inches more of 
Earth mull be laid upon the whole Bed. In about ten Days the Buds will begin to ap- 
pear; but it is always to be remembered, that the more Air the Seafon will fuflfcr them 
to have, the better and greener the Afparagus will be. 

A Bed thus ordered will lad: good four or five Weeks-, efpccially if, as the Bed begins 
to cool, fomc frefh Horfe- Litter from the Stable be laid upon the Glaflcs every Night, 
which will much contribute to the Forcing the Buds and the Continuance of the Heat. 
Thofe who arc Lovers of this Article continue this Work from November to the latter 
End ot March) when the natural Beds begin to difcovcr a much better Dainty. 

I cannot avoid here taking Notice of and reproving the vulgar Method of cutting the 
Heads fo much within rhc Ground to no good Purpolc, and yet to the hazard of wound- 
ing the Tops of others jull beginning to fprout. All that Part of the Shoot which is 
within the Ground is of no Account j for it is neither plcafint to the Eye nor grateful 
to the Tattc. The belt way therefore is to cut none but fuch as arc of a proper Length 




ther Tallc nor Beauty. 

Every Year about Martlcmas the Stems ftiould be cut down even with the Surface, 
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lyill find a fySRffaft Qjanf jty pitting np *o gratify Qmofity, Thi* indeed fomethw 
Weakens the Beds ^ ^tf' where there |$ plenty, that will not be thought an Objeftion 

Afparagus requires at le*ft £wp Ijreflgng* i one in ffwrnfai and the other in the be- 
ginning of fylarch, when the upp$r §ur*ke ihwUI b<5 carefully ftirred and raked * an( j 
what can be (pared out of the Alleys? (liquid bo thrown upon the Ridges, the better t 0 
cover the Rqpts, winch are apt tq rife upwards. Jt is common to fow a Crop of Omens 

on the firft yea^s ffcntjqg $ anc* th« prafticc, cannot k he blamed, Qmm ftriking little R O0E 
down-wards. 




HAP. III. 

Of efiukhp Roots nfeful in the Kitchen. 




NDER thii Hood are commonly reckoned the Carrot, Radifh, Parfn.p f Uftt 
nep, Beet, Scorzonera, Horfc-Radijb, Potatoes, Jerufalem Artichokes, Onion^ Leek 
and Skirtct. 



Carrot. .] The Carrot is of two Sorts, the yellow and the red-, the latter of which is 
much to be preferred. They both delight in a rich (andy Soil without Dung, which 
makes their Roots forked- Thofe that are defigned for Winter Ufe and the early part 
of the Spring, are fown. in Auguft- y but the. Summer Crop (hould be (own in Frbruary: 
After the Ground is well dug and prepared,, fow them on the Surface in a (till Day> 
and becaufe the Seed is light and feathered, the belt Method is to tread them in all over, 
and after that gently to rake the Bed, by which means they will lie and grow the more 
regularly : But; they muft be carefully, weeded when they are got into four Leaves. 

Radifh.'] The- Radijb is commonly fown promifcuoufly among other Roots in March. 
It likewise- covets r a Sand, or light Ground, well, wrought, with the: Spade. The earlieft 
Crop fhpuld lie expofed to the South $ bujt what are intended for the: Summer Months 
fhbuld be fown under a North- Wall. 

Barfnip.2 TJhe Parfnip affprds a .large fwceti Root, very, plcafing to fome and difplcafing 
to others. It is: fown and managed, as the Carrot.* but is not rightly fit for Ufe till the 
Frofts have, entered the GrpundT Radices and. Spinage. are. wont to be fown amonglt 
them 5 becaufe they will be ready to draw before the. Parfnips. begin \ to, (prend. And this 
is eilcem'd a. profitable piece of Skill in a Gardener, to. under (land how to double his 
Crop with fucli things as. will nc»t fpojl one another. They need not be taken out of the 
Ground" till Cfaijlmas, tM$ w then , it will be proper to lay them. in . Sand. 

ttirtiep!] TJhe Turnep. is eftccmcd an excellent, whpTfome.and nfefiil Root; Eorbcfidcs the. 
Profit which it brings to the Farmer in feeding his Cows. and. Sheep (of which. I.fpuak in 
another Place) it's an agreeable, mixture at the. Table,, as a Sauce, for molt. kinds al Meat 
for the three Lift Months in the Year. Inhere arc. many Sorts of them, but the two belt 
and molt remarkable, arc t|ie long, and the* round., rooted. T hey arc bed taitcd in a iandy 
,or gravelly Soil. Thofe which arc (own ni the. Spring arc apt. to tattc ftrong, and are 
feldotn tender and white; But, when. they, arc: fpwn,in Jkly } (though they may alio be ibwrt 
till, the latter End. of Augujf) they, will, bejn „Ptffeftioii and ready for the; Tabic by Mi- 
chaelmas. They mull, be carefully houghed and. fi&ed. at two different Times, which the 
Gardeners about, London have : a. dextrous and.. expeditious. Way of doing with an Hough 
alpout fix Inches wide. The Seed fhqujd, bc : railed. from Jbme of the bell and faireftRooti 

t ran (planned* 

lieeti] Beets are railed from Seeds (own in. Mtirtf) in a. ligjit or (andy Soil; and to 
make them long nnd fajr withQUt being , forked \ they (hould be mnfplanted i»to regular 
Beds at proper Pittances-, but obfc.i;vc not* to cut off, the Tops. Before thc .Frolts came 
on, draw them out of Ground, and under fome Shelter, bury their Roots in . Sand to the 
Neck of the Plnnr, ranging . thqm one. by f another forrawhat (helving* from whence they 
may be drawn for uic in the, Winter as Occafion ftrves. 

Scorzoucra7\ Scorzonera or Span\fli Saffifte.. is a very pjcaftnt Root, not much known 

till of late Years 5 of which, there are two Sorts,, the. ftolet and. the . Tallow, which diflcr 

both 
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both in Leaf and Flower. They are both equally good and efleemed very delicious : This 
Plant has the Preheminence above all other Roots, in that it doth not become ftringy by 
lying in the Ground, tho' for feveral Years. And yet by their Continuance in the Earth 
they grow daily bigger, and are fit to eat at all Sehibn?, after the brown crufty Part of 
the Rind is fcrap'd off, and are foak'd a while in fair Water before, they are boiled, to 
take off that little Bittemefs, Which they Wotfld elfe retain. The Seed (hotflcJ be gathered 
as loon as ever the Heads grow downy 5 otheiwile the Seed will be apt to be driven away 
with the Wind. The Time of Sowing it is in Aprils in fome well prepared and deep 

Soil. . 1 

Radifl>7\ There are three fdft* df Radifies. The Hbrfe-Radijb$ whicB continues many 

Years and will encreafe much by tra^ifplanting thd Relets of any Piece? thereof at Mi* 

cbaebnas. It is a Root ufifkU tdftef&t artd wholfittfti and therefore fliould be particularly 

taken Care of and ertcott raged for the Ufc of the Kitcfieti. The frbiill Mhitil itddifi fe * 
Root touch valued by ifeotr. for eating faw and mixt witlt the Sallatte. Thbfe who are 
Admirers of it fay it is called Radijh or Radix, by Way df ErnincTice oV Excellence, the 
Rtot. The tenderer and fhorter it is, the better i and therefore ttioffc Which arc faifed frf 
Hot-Beds are preferrdd,. ri66 only for their Eaflifkfs, but alfo for their better Rilljb. By 
regular and fuc~ceffive fowmgfc they may be* had from MOftb ioOtlo^fi bilt hot W eat he* 
always makes them eat roughs and- therefore ate rrioft coveted in the Sprtftg* The btotk 
Radijh i& worth little* but if any admire it, it is to be iritfnaged a 1 * the" frriall one\ 

Potatoes] Potatoes are generally thought an infipid Rooty but when they are cultiva- 
ted in a good nrixt Soil, they are : riot without their Adniirers .- The fftialler Roots or 
Knots are commonly preserved for a fucceexiing Crop, which in March ate let at about eight 
Inches apart. About Michaelmas is the Time when they are firil begun' to be ufed, and 
they are comtttonly taken out of thtf Ground only as? <£)ceafiori ferves during die Winter. 

Jerufalem Artichoke^ The Jerufahm Artichoke- is a Plant eafily propagated^ and hardly 
dcifcroyed. It has a much larger Root than the Potatoes and ii apt to eat \vatry atid in- 
fipid. • Is to be managed much? as the Potato*. 

Onion.J Onions are almoft univerfally eftefcrridd in Sauces: By (bttitf in left, by others 
in greater Quantities. Tfhe two Kinds molt covefcetf are the Spdnijb and' Sttasbutgtt Ohiori. 
The firft- is large and fweet-tafied 5 the other is ftronger and 1 rhoft lafting. B6th require to 
be fown the Middle of February in rich Gardfch Soil* or on ah AfparagU* Bed of the 
firft Year's planting. They are to be firft thinned for Sallads, and afterwards kept cldah 
from Weeds : And becaufe during the great Beats' of the' Summer, rriariy of therh Will be! 
apt to run upward into Spindle, if not to Seedy the' he'll way to prevent that, and to 
make them bottom well, is either to tread them flatf with the Feet, or to flat therh dif- 
crcetly with the Back of a Spade; If the Summer prove any thing favourable they will 
be ripe in Auguft, when they fhould be pulled up in dry Weather to' remain on the Beds 
to dry throughly before they be houfed* otherWife they Will quickly rot ; After Which 
they fllould be fpread thin on the Floor of forne'eovcred Place, and wuh this' Cnte rriany 
of them will remain good till April. The beft and : large uV ought to be referred for Seed 
to be planted out in February and after they are two Foot high, rhuft be fcciired with 
Sticks from the Fury of the Winds. Let no wet get to the Seed- Veflels after they are 
cut off, and are laid to dry in the Sun; foV the leait Mdittnrc' mrikefr them fprout, and 
then they arc good for nothing. In the Beginning of Auguft a 1 Winter Crop called Seal- 
lions may be fown in fome well flickered Place* and thefe will be of ufe, when the others' 
arc gone, in the Spring. 

Leeks.] Leeks are fown in February of March f as thc : Ohivn\ arid in July are to be tratl- 
fplanted in Rows as deep as may be,'thutyoU may eKpecb the more of the white Stalk*' 
and (till as they grow you are to trench up the' Ground to them to atigtricht their blanch- 
ing. Some alio when they have done graving lay them in the Rill* orid up6n' ariothCr,- 
leiwing only the very Extieinitics of their Leaves out of the Ground y for \vliat is CoVcrcd' 
will become white, and - ib the whole Plant become* both bigger arid better; Gdrlick arid' 
Mfcahts, Chives and Rocamboles, are eavily propagated from the Cloves' orOff-fets in\A/^/', 
and will be fit for Ufe as foon as the Blade turns yellow: 

Skirm.~] The Skirrct, though an excellent : Root, is vdy mucli rlcfclc6ted poflibly be* 

cniiie it is not yet fo well uriderflood; It may be' raifed' either froMi 1 Seed Ibm in March,- 

hkc other Roots, or the Off- let* ' frorrf- the" Roots may be tranfylahtcd in that Month. A' 

nrong rich Soil much contributes to rriake this : Roots' l*rkci erpefcially if they- be wfclt 
watered. D J 
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HAP. IV. 

Of CollyfiowerSy and the feveral Kinds of Cabbage. 




CoIJiflower.'] ^ g ^ H E Colliflower is univerfally liked and admired, as the fweeteft and 

moft agreeable Sauce to all boiled and roafted Meats. And if the 
Plant is managed with Skill, it is a Delicacy may be had from the 
latter End of May till the Severities of the Froft take Place. The 
Seed of this Plant ufed to be fetch'd from France and Spain but of late Years, by Means 
of Glades and Shelters, we bring the Seed to great Perfection in England: But it fhould 
be Caved from fuch Flowers as were large and white. The earlieft Fiowers in the Spring 
are obtained from Seed fown in the Middle of July % or the very Beginning of Augujl. Ac 
both which Seafons it is proper to low Seed for an early Crop 5 becaufe a dry, or a 
very wet Seafon after Sowing makes a great Alteration with RefpecT: to the Plants run- 
ning or not running to Seed too foon in the Spring. N. B. 'the Seed of two Year old is 
beft. About Michaelmas they will be fit to tranfplant. And this Remove fhould be to a 
well fheltered Place under a South-Wall, fetting them four or five Inches apart* with a 
View of removing the greatelt Part of them into proper Beds in the Spring, when the 
Danger of the Frofts are over. But it fhould be well taken Notice of, that under the 
aforefaid South- Wall, there fhould be left Plants at about two Foot afunder, which fhould 
fuffcr no Remove j becaufe thefe will be forwarder by at leaft a Fortnight, and may be ex- 
pected to pome the latter End of May, efpecially if they have been forwarded by Glafles 
in the early Part of the Spring. But that there may be a proper and regular Succeflion 
of thofe which are raifed in Autumn, it is a very good Rule, and ought to be taken No- 
tice of, that a provident Gardener will * take care to tranfplant fome late in the Spring 
under fome North- Wall, or fheltered Place, where they may not have too much Sun, and 
where, by the Help of Water, (of which they are great Lovers) they will prove good, 
even in the great Heats of Summer, which other wife would make them grow hard, 
tough, and infipid. Every one knows when the. BlofTom begins to appear, it is proper 
to break fome of the great Leaves to lay over it> becaufe either Rain, or the Heat of 
the Sun, or both, occafion the Flower to turn yellow. 

The Method and Practice of raifing thefe Plants in the Hot-Bed at Spring fo well 
known, excellently anfwers the Defire of a Succeffion, and often fupplies the Lofs of thofe 
Plants, which have been destroyed by the Severity of the Winter j for if they are raifed 
here with Care, and Skill, they will produce almoft as early Flowers as thofe fown in Au- 
tumn. However, it is proper to fow in ;the Spring, not only in the Hot-Bed, but alio 
in the naked Ground upon fome fine-fifted untried Earth about the Beginning of Aprils 
for thefe Plants will begin to pome by that Time the Frofts come on j and then fuch 
Plants fhould be taken up with as much Earth as poflible about their Roots, and fet up- 
right in Rows together, in Sand in fome Cellar or Green-Houfc or other fheltered Place: 
And here the Flowers will enlarge thcmfclvcs, and be fit for Ufc a great Part of the 
Winter. 

Brocauli7\ The Brocauli is an Italian Plant, brought lately from Rome by the prcfcnt 
Earl of Burlington^ who has given it a Reputation among thofe who love Novelties, and 
have Guflum Eruditum. Although it is of the Cauli Kind ; yet it requires a particular Ma- 
nagement, and therefore particular Directions. Many, ignorant of the Plant, will be fow- 
ing it in the Spring', but it fhould not be fown till about Midfnmmcr, and not much after 
neither j but that it may attain Strength to get over the Winter, which it will pretty 
well bear, and be fit for the Kitchen in February^ March and April following. It is an 
hardy Plant, and mult be. managed as the Cabbage^ Savoy ^ or Colewort. When it is near 
its Perfection as before, you'll fee an Head in the Middle almolt like a Colliflower^ which 



is alio another Way of managing and eating it at great Mens Tables : For after the Head 
is cut off, or that it offers for tSW, both in the Head and Branches from the Stem, thole 
Sprouts fhould be cut ofFat about fix Inches long, and being ttripp'd of their Leaves till 
you come toward the Top, they fhould be tied in Bunches, and lo boiled like Afparagm ; 
and as you cut the firft Sprouts, more will fuccecd and put forth, which mult be ferved 
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like the firft. 5. The outer Coat or Skin (hould be peeled off, and they toil in about 
four or five Minutes. 

Cabbage."] There are various forts of Cabbages, all of them ufeful in the Kitchen. The 
*white Jort comes the earlieft j and therefore is beft for Summer Ufe* if it be fown the 
latter End of Jutf 9 and ftand the Winter, it hath been found to ripen in May, and will 
be very large j infomuch that the Head of one of thefe planted in a rich loamy Earth, 
hath weighed above forty Pounds. The Dutch Cabbage is very fweet, and foon ripe, and 
fo is the RuJJia, which is the leaft and moft humble of them all 5 but is hardy and pleafant 
Food. The Savoy, if fown in March, and not eat till Chrifimas, is excellent. But above 
all there is a large-Jided Cabbage, which is in great Efteem for its Tendernels, Melting, and 
delicate Tafte: But it will not bear the Severity of Cold, and therefore lhould not be 
fown till the Beginning of May 5 and if it be tranfplanted and well watered in July, it 
will head in Autumn, and reward you with a very valuable Sauce 5 for it is fpeedily boiled, 
and even the grofeft Part of them melts in your Mouth. It is obferved that Broth made 
of them and eaten fading, will gently loofen the Body, and which is a lingular Quality 
attending them, they will never offend you. 

The beft Way is to plant every fort in Beds by themfelves, to diftinguifli the Species, 
fetting them up to the very Neck in good untried Earth, at two Foot afunder in Rows : 
And I cannot but here repeat the Excellence of untried Earth for the Purpofe of improving 
the Cabbage j for in all or moft of the forts, it takes away that ftrong Tafte and Smell fo 
very offenuve to moft, arid fubftitutes a Sweetnefs and Flavour that pleafes every one. But 
yet it muft be owned* that the very beft forts are apt to offend the Stomach with 
Wind, and therefore are reckoned by the Learned to be generally unwholefome 5 efpecially if 
eaten in any Quantity. The Seed of fuch as are intended to ftand the Winrer {hould be 
fown, as Colliflowers, the Beginning of Auguft, and be managed much after the fame 
Manner- only it may be iemcmbred that thefe will generally bear more Cold, and are 
hardier than the Colliflower. It is very proper to hough up the Earth about each Plant 
in April and May, which will not only be a Means to clean the Ground, but to make 
the Cabbages to head the better. Be careful alfo to take away all the dead Leaves,' as 
well that all may look handfome, as to avoid the ill Scents that proceed from their 
Corruption, which breeds and invites Snails^ Frogs, and Toads, and fuch like Verrhine, 
Avhich greatly endamage the Plants. 

When you head a Cabbage it is advifeabte to cut flopewifo, that the Rains may not fo eafily 
penetrate the Stalk to its Dettru&ion for from every Stalk may be expected fuch green 
and tender Sprouts, as will be reckoned a Delicacy in the Spring, much preferable even 
to the Head itfelfj which the Italians call Brocauly, and the French) Des Broaues, eaten in 
Lent in Peafe-Pottage and Intermcfles at the belt Tables. And indeed for ordinary boiled 
Sallads, they are then moft acceptable, being the only Greens, except Spinage which the 
Cook has Rccourfe to. 

If you intend to rcferve the Seed let it be of the beft fort, and from the faireft of the 
Kind. For which Purpofe, after the Cabbage is ftripp'd off its under Leaves, make a 
Hole in fome dry Place in the Garden, wherein plant the Cabbage with half its Head 
above Ground and half under, moulding up the Earth fo as to cover the whole. From 
hence in March or April the Flower-Stems will begin to break, and as they encreafe they 
muft be ftak'd, till the Pods afford you plenty of Seed in Auguft. Mr. Evelyn obferves, 
that it is fcarce an Hundred Years fince Cabbages were firft brought from Holland-, and 
further faith, that Sir Anthony AJJ)lcy of St. Giles in Dorfetjhire was the firft who planted 
them in England. Both thefc and the Colliflower are fubjccT: to be much infeftcd with 
Variety of Infc&s-, but yet it is to be obferved, that the more of the Winter Cold which 
they fuitain, the lefs they arc apt to be hurt by Infects of all the fevcral Kinds. 
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0/ jSetf**, Pe*jfc, Kidhey-Beans, and other Pulfe. 

Beans,'] T% E A N S are of feveral forts. The Spariijh Bean is ufually fown for an 

*wW fmn * hecaufe it endures the Winter Golds i but it is by no mpans 




fo good and well tafted as the common broad Bean. The firft Sowing is 
ufually about the Middle of November^ in fome Place well fhelteied from 
the Winds 5 for it matters not whether they have much of the Sun or not> the uncertain 
Alterations of Thawing and Freezing, which they commonly undergo under a hot Wall, 
rather tending to their Deftru&ion. Tall Hedges, or Trees at a Diftancc on the Eaih 
North and Weft, are the beft and moft approvied Defence. But yet after all, a hard 
Winter often proves their Ruin. And it is remarkable, that although you fet Beans the 
beeinnine of November* and they happen to ftand the Winter, and fet again the fame fort 
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Spring Crop being what is to be depended on, and coming not much later than the other, 
the chief Care of the Gardiner is to have a fufficicnt Quantity, and gradual Crops of thefe 
of the large broad Kind : And he will have his Expectations well anfwered as to Forward- 
nefs and Plenty 5 if efpecially he take Care to fteep the Seeds a day or two in Water taken 
from a Dunghil. For this hath been found to make them flourifh exceedingly, and much 
advanceth their Growth and Time of ripening : Befides, they'll not remain fo long in the 
Earth before they come up, and fo the Danger of being eaten by Worms, Infefts, and 
Mice is leflened, if not prevented. 

They are ufually fown after the Hough, or with a Stick in Lines two Rows together, 
with the diftance of two Foot betwixt every fuch double Row $ and Care fhould be taken 
to hough the Earth well up to their Roots before they bloflbm, which will greatly help 
their fitting for Fruit. If it fliould happen fo that the feveral Crops of Beans bloflbm 
too near the fame Time, it would be very advifeable to cut down one of them within 
two Inches of the Ground, and will have a late and plentiful Crop in September. In ga- 
thering green Beans for the Table, they fliould not be ftripp'd, as is ufual, with the Hand, 
but rather cut oflf with a Knife to prevent great Damage often done to the Stalk. 

Although the Aflies of the Bean-ftalks burnt are greatly defircd by the good Houfe- 
wives j yet it is more defireable to have the Haum dug in amongft the Soil j for after it is 
rotted there, it will greatly improve it. Or if you would learn the Art of making Land im- 
prove itfelf (which is an Art may be learn'd in the Field and Garden too) fow Beans with- 
out any View of gathering their Fruit, and when they are in full bloflbm, dig them in al- 
together, Earth and Beans, without accounting it any Lofsj for this Prattice will improve 
your Land beyond Imagination, and doubly repay your Lois. 

PeafeJ] The feveral forts of Peafe arc vaftly many, and they all require a lefs heavy or 
ftifF Soil than Beans j for they will do well either in fandy or gravelly Land, provided it 
be not extremely poor. There is an early Hot-fpur, called the Hcnly-Gray, which is ufu- 
ally fown the beginning of November $ being very hardy and will endure moft Winters 
under a good Defence j but the Pea itfelf is worth nothing, but that it comes early. The 
white Hot-fpur, or Nine-Weeks Pea, (fo called, becaufc if fown on May-Day, it will be lit 
to eat in nine Weeks, fome fay in fix after) is the very bell of the Hot-fpttrs* having many 
good Qualities ; is pretty hardy, an excellent Bearer, comes early, and boils very green and 
i'weet. The Dwarf white Pea is proper to be fown in windy and expofed Places, being a 
Reptile. The Dutch Admiral, and the Marrow Pea, which are moll excellent, fliould not 



be fovvn till March or April \ but they require to be well fupported, as a fleecing * Supe- 
riority > and then they reward the Owner with Plenty. Thefe lafl fliould be fovvn much 
thinner than the rell, and the diftance of one Row from another wider. Four toot di- 
ftance fliould be allowed for thefe, and two or three for the other forts, taking Care fre- 
quently to hough the Alleys, and to chcriftt the Roots with new Earth. Some low two 
Rows together, and then leave a diftancc of between two and three Koot lor Alleys, Hi 
keeping lowing for a Sticccffion of Crops till Midftimtner, that fo ufeful and acceptable a 
Dim may not be wanted at the Table, even in the beginning of Oftober. m , 
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mon forts have been long acquainted with our EngUJh Air and Soil. But of late almoft eve- 
ry Year we have new forts, fuppofed to be fweetcr and more delicate, introduced into our 
Gardens * but whether they are really better br their Reception be chiefly owing to a 
Love of Novelty, I will not pretend to fay. We are told of no lefs than five forts of 
Rduncivals, the grey, the white, the bine, the green, and the -maple : Three forts of Sugai*- 
Peafe, the large white and the fmall white, and the grey : And we have the Egg-Pea, the 
JVing-Pea, and the Sickle- Pea. But I fhall not protnife that rtiany bf thefe, with different 
Names, are not the fame. However, it is plain from Experience, that moft of thefe new 
forts of late introduced amongft lis are tenderer than the Hotspurs, and therefore fhould not 

be fown till March or April. 

Ground laid in deep Furrows, running from Eaft to Weft, and Peafe fown on the de- 
dining Part of each Furrow facing the South, will defend them from the Winds and Frofts 
in Winter, better than if they were fown on a Level. And it may not be amifs alfo to 
add here, that Peafe, by the help of their Tendrils climbing on Sticks, will bear more 
*but lying on the Ground, will ripen fooner. So alfo a light Soil, if it be rich, will pro- 
duce fairer Peafe j but in a lean Soil, the Peafe will be more early and fpend better j efpel- 

daily fuch as are ufed when dry. _ 

Kidney-Beans. ~] Although Kidney-Beans is an antient Food, and was held in great fc-ftecm 
among the old Italians 3 yet it is not a Century fince it was accounted an extraordinary 
Rarity in England. It is now indeed a known and much admired Food, either eaten by 
itfelf, or as a boiled Sallad to all forts of Meat, both boiled or roaftcd ; lading in Seafon 
from the beginning of July till after Michaelmas j and it comes in fooner Hill, if forwarded 
by Hot-Beds, as the Method about London is. 

There are reckoned to be above fifty forts of Harricots, or Kidney-Beans 5 but the two 
moft remarkable and approved forts are the Dwarf-kind, or Batterfea-Bcm, which never 
runs high, and will do well without Staking j and another white Kind, which will grow 
near fix Foot high by the help of Sticks j for all the forts of them are Convolvulus's, but 
in their twifting turn contrary to the Sun, or as a Screw inverted, whereas Corn bind, 
Hops, &c. turn with the Sun, or as a Screw in its natural Pofture for Ufe. 

Eagcrnefs to have this Delicacy early tempts many to fow them in the beginning of 
April : But yet it is to very little Purpofe to fow before the beginning of May, becaufe 
thofc fown a Month fooner will not have above two days advantage in their ripening j 
and then they are fubje£b to great Hazards of Wet and Froft. They delight in a warm 
light Soil, and fhould be fowed like Peafe in Drils, and at the fame dillance. It is with 
thefe as with the feveial forts of Peafe, if fupported by Sticks they will bear more and 
longer-, but if fuffcred to lie on the Ground (the Alleys kept clean) they will bear fooner. 
It is very proper to have a Succeflion of Crops, and to fow fome every three Weeks till 
the middle of July \ only it lhould be remembered, that in the very hot Seafon, that the 
Drills, when opened, fhould be well watered before the Seed is put in, the better to make 
them fprout and take root : For though they arc impatient of too much Wet > yet nei- 
ther will they grow, if they lie altogether dry. 

The painted or flreak\l Bean is or all others the harden: and fooncft ripe, by at lead ten 
days j and though fome think it is not fo good, yet I could never dlfccrn much difference, 
having nothing but a fwcet and plcafant Relifli. The Scarlet fort indeed eats fomething 
ftrong, though 11 fed in Pickles is incomparably the heft, tendered and greened j and if 
boiled in two Waters, eats very fweet in the common Way. There is a very large ahxi 
long Podded white Hean, which is yet no othcrways better than the fmall white one (which 
is by all cfteemcd 10 be render, fwcet and delicate) than as it is larger. 

We arc told of another good fort brought from the Ifland, Bona Vifla, which are by 
fome eftecmcd excellent eaten dry. Our Summers do not in the natural Way bring them 
to Perfection ; but doubt lefs if they wcie railed in an Hot-Bed, they would come to Ma- 
turity, and might be eaten in Perfection in the green Shell. There is alio what is called 
the Wmg-Pea, which when it is very young is drefled and cutcn like the Kidney-Bean. 
The Blollbms are of a beautiful Colour, and make a goodly Shew in a Garden; lor they 
grow in any Soil without difficulty, if they be fown in April. 
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HAP. VI. 

0/ fuch Herbs and Plants as are commonly ufed in Sallads, with the 

beft Methods of Cultivating and Mixing them. 

E S I D E S the great Variety of Lcgums and efcufent Plants; which we have al- 
ready named, the greateft Part whereof may be eaten by themfelves j there are 
likewife many excellent Herbs and ufeful Plants exceedingly grateful to the Palates 
of fuch as can relifli the Beauty and wholefome Diet of Sallads mixt with Difcre- 
tion and Art. 

Mr. Evelyn hath wrote a fmall Traft called Acetaria 5 wherein he hath with a great deal 
of Learning and Skill defcribed the feveral Virtues of Sallad-Herbs, their Ufefulnefs and 
Salubrity to Mankind, when rightly chofen, ordered, and drefled I mall therefore with- 
out any difficulty take from thence what is to my prefent Purpofe, and what hath been 
found by Experience to be right and true 3 defiring the Reader to have a little Patience, 
whilft upon this Occafion I fay fomething of the great Blefling of Health and long Life, 
that would attend Mankind, if the Ufe of Sallads were made more our. ordinary and fa- 
miliar Food 5 and not brought to the Table only for Shew, or by Way of Introdu- 
ftion to the Luxury of various Meats and Flcfh, ftudioufly heightned to the Tafte by 
artificial ,and unwholefome Sauces, to the Ruin of Mens Conftitutionsj and the fattening 
upon them all forts of (corbutick and lingering Difeafes : For thefe are known to debauch 
the Sromach, and fharpen it to devour Things of difficult Concoction with thofe of more 
eafy Digeftion, and of contrary Subftances, more than it can well difpofe of. For the Ob- 
fervation of the Naturalift (Plin. Nat. Hifi.) is molt certainly true, Hominis Cibus utiUffmm 
Simplex-, which is alfo confirmed by what we find as to other Animals, which are fo lei- 
dom afflicted with Mens Diftempers derived from the Caufes above mentioned. For the 
Stomach eafily concocts plain fimple Food, but finds it hard to overcome Meats of diffe- 
rent Subftances -> whence we fo often oblerve temperate Perfons of a regular Diet very 
healthy 5 fuch as the laborious Husbandman, who is ordinarily more robuft and longer lived 
than others of an uncertain extravagant Diet. So true was Ofellus's Memorandum in the 
Poer, Hor. Stat. 1. ii. 
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Ut noceant homing credas^ memor illius Efc<s 
§>hc /implex olim tibi federit. 

To the Purpofe of what we are now fpeaking, it may be obferved, that our bountiful 
and loving God, when he particularly ordained Herbs and Fruit for the Food of Men, 
(Gen. ix.) fpcaks not one word concerning Fleih for about one Thoufond fix Hundred 
Years till after the Flood. And when the MoGiick Law afterwards made Diftinctions and 
Prohibitions about the legal Impurity or Unclcanneis of Animals, it is very obfcrvablc alio 
that Plants, Fruits, and Herbs, of what Kind focver, were left tree and indifferent for eve- 
ry one to chufc what he liked belt. As if it was thought unbecoming the Dignity of 
Man's Nature, before Sin entered or grew cnormoufly prevalent, that any Creature fhould 
be put to Death to fuflain that Life, which might have been upheld by the molt de- 
licious Herbs and Fruit, even in Paradifc itfclf. 

Many of the Fathers (Tcrtullian, Jcrom, &c.) themfelves were tempted to think, that 
the Pcrmiflion of eating Flcfli to Noah and his Sons, was granted them no othcrwile than 
diepudiation of Wives was to xhejews^ viz. for the Hardnefs of their Heart 's, and to fo- 
tisfy a murmuring Generation. But what faith Seneca, (Epi/l. 108.) This mould fcem no 
hard Task to refrain from eating Flefh, if Men abhor'd (as they ought) Cruelty and In- 
temperance: For Herbs and Sallads arc phyfical and natural Advancers of Health and other 
Bleflings ; And therefore Abftincncc from Flcfli deprives Men of nothing but what Lyons, 
Vultures, Bcaits, and Birds of Prey fitiatc and gorge themfelves withal. That whole Epi- 



ftlc of Seneca's is very fine and elegant j (hewing how many flavifli, hurtful, and imperti- 
nent Cultoms he had freed himfclf from with Pkafurc and Satisfaction to his own Mind. 



Let this be npply'd not only to Sarkofagifls j but alfo to the cxccflivc Drinkers of foreign 
Spirits and hot Liquors ! 
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In what I have here advanced, I am far from thinking Confcience any otherwife con- 
cerned than to preferve Moderation and Temperance. There is no fuch thing under the 
Gofpel as the DiltirnSbion of Meats, pure and impure, though Reafon fhould teach us to 
have fome Regard to the cruel Butcheries of many harmleis Creatures too often put to 
rack and mcrcilels Torment to gratify the wanton and vitiated Palates of extravagant Epi- 
cures. What I would be underflood to mean, and to lay fome Strefs upon, being led by 
Reafon and the Authority of wife and good Men, is, that if Perfons would ftudy to live 
long and happily, they fhould live lefs on Flefli, and more on wholefome Vegetables. 1 fay 
nothing here of Blood. 

There are indeed two Objections that lie againft this Doctrine here advanced : Fir ft ^ 
That there are few Conftitutions could be either long or happily fup ported by fo crude and 
lean a Diet. To which it may be fufficient to anfwer, that that Objection chiefly bears 
upon too fudden and indifcrect a change of Diet, or too unskilful a Mixture and Prepara- 
tion of Herbs and Sallads (of which lad more anon.) Indeed, when Perfons from their 
Infancy are inured to Grafs-Dier, and trained up to feed on the Flefli of Beafts, Birds, or 
Fifties, it may be difficult, if not dangerous, to make a fudden change in the middle or 
the latter end of Life, to live wholly on Vegetables : But I doubt not in the leaif, but 
that in any Part of Life a difcreet Change and Choice would remove the Objection and efta- 
blifli the Doctrine of Longevity, from the more frequent Ufe of Herbs, Fruits, and Plants. 
Secondly, It is alfo objected again, That all or molt of Vegetables (as well as many other 
Things) have fi nee the Flood, and as the World grew older, grown more crude, more 
impaired, and deveftcd of thofe nourifhing Virtues, wherewith they were at fir ft endued j 
and which, according to the Opinion of many, was the caufe of the Longevity of the An- 
tediluvian Patriarchs. To which 1 anfwer, That I have nothing to fay againft the Do- 
ctrine of Longevity from the Ufe of Herbs, Plants and Fruit 5 but that thefe have loft any 
of their original Virtues, much lefs that from being the moft wholefome Diet, are now 
become noxious or dangerous, this is begging the Queftion. On the contrary, it is more 
than probable from the prefent Conftitution of Nature, the Order of Things, both with- 
out and within us, the Laws of God to encourage Temperance, and his fevcre Threatnings 
to pwnifli Excefs and Intemperance, that there is not the lealt Decay in Nature, where 
equal Induftry and equal Skill is apply 'd. The moft learned Dr. Sherlock, in his ingenious 
and polite Sermons bids fair to have made it probable, that the Flood better'd, and not 
fpoil'd the Earth, to have repealed and not executed the Curfe on Adam. 

Our learned and excellent Botaniil, Mr. Ray, is tranfported in defcribing the Virtues and 
Excellencies of Vegetables for Man's Ulc. Plant arum ufus latiftimh patct, &c. " The 
u Ufe of Herbs and Plants (faith he) is in every Part of Life of fuch Importance, that 
u we cannot be laid without them to fubfift cither plentifully or handfomely, or indeed to 
" live at all as we ought to live. Whatfoevcr Food is ncceflary for Life, whatfocver con- 
<c tributes to our Delight, is brought out of that plentiful Store. And then how much 

'nnoccnt, elegant and healthful is a Table covered with thele, than with the 
ry and Slaughter of Animals ? Doubtlefs, Man by his Nature is not a carnivorous 
* fi Creature, nor is he furnifhed with Weapons for Rapine and Prey, with pointed Teeth 
" and crooked Claws ; but with Hands to gather Fruits, and Teeth to chew them, Nci- 
" ther do wc read that Flefli for Food was permitted him at all before the Flood, &jV. 

Indeed, the furprifing Goodncfs of the wile Author of Nature is difcovcrcd in the vari- 
ous Natures and different Properties of Plants on purpofe to cxercifc the Skill of Man 
in mixing, and his Delight in ta fling the Elegancies of Garden Produces. A gentle Heat in 
fome to warm and cherifli \ Coohicjs in others to temper and refrefh ; an oily Juice to nou- 
rifli ami feed the Body } poinant sJcids to quicken the Appetite, and all to court the Obe- 
dience of i lie Palate 5 tn renew and fupport our natural Strength j to delight and recreate 
us with rheir harmleis Flavour and Perfumes. In fhorr, the infinite Variety and Plenty, 
with which God haih frorcd this Globe (more with Plants and Vegetables than with any 
other Provifion whatfocver) iecms kindly and loudly to invite all her living Inhabitants, not 
or fivage but of gentle Nature, to come and partake of her delicate and hofpitablc Fare. 
Accordingly wc read of lomc of the greater ft Princes that took the Spade and the Plough- 
Naif in the lame Hand they held the Sceptre, and the nobleft * Families thought it no Dif- 
honour to derive their Names from Plants and Sallad Herbs. However, to (hew how the 
hell and moll innocent Things may be perverted, they changed thofe frugal harmleis 1 'Vails 
o\ their Ancellors into Prodigality and VVnllej infomuch that wc read of Fdifts and Laws 
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cna&ed to reftrain even the Pride and Luxury of Sallads j (Cic. Ej>. Lib. 7.) and alt that 
was but green was fo much engrofled, that Pliny tells us (/>//». 2\fa*. Hifi. Lib. ip.) ( mcr . 
tily I fuppofe) a poor Man could hardly find a Tbijlle to drefs for his Supper, or nothing 
but what his hungry Aft would not touch for fear of pricking his Lips. a 

But by Way of Caution I again add, I would not be underitood, as if becaufe Salhds 
are innocent and wholefome Food, that therefore Men fhould be turned to Grafs again 
and be advifed to neglect the Bounty of Heaven, as well as forget their own Health and 
Comfort j I would only be thought a little (by former Practices and Examples) to re* 
proach the Effeminacy and Luxury of the preient Age* and at the fame Time paint the 
Beauty and the Blefling of Temperance, and the vertuous Confequcnces thereof, fhewinp 
at the fame Time that Nature is fatisfied with a little 5 and that if Appetite a bene moratus 
venter be kept within the Bounds of a moderate and inartificial Diet, the Remains of For- 
tune may be with Pleafure referved to the nobler Parts of Life. 

Having thus far in general prepared my Way by fliewing the ufeftilnefs of Sallad Herbs 
and their Salubrity to Mankind, I fhall proceed to defcribe their particular Natures and 
Ufe, with the apteft Methods of raifing and cultivating them. In order to which I 
fhall begin with 

Lettuce.] The Lettuce, of which there are great Varieties 3 and thofe are generally mod 
efteemed which head like a Cabbage, hard and round. There are many of late Years have 
affected to introduce feveral new Kinds : But there are only three or four forts, that uny 
one need defire to cultivate, wz. the Imperial,, the Silefia, the Roman, and the Dutch brown 
Lettuce. The Imperial and Silefia Lettuce, if they be fown in Augufl, and in Oclokr^ 
tranfplanted under fomc warm Shelter, will be very large, and fit to cue early in the Spring, 
for they endure the Winter pretty well* or if they be fown in the Spring, they will be 
fit to cut by Midfummer. The Dutch brown Lettuce is by many admired tor its early cab- 
baging in the Springs for it will alfo ftand the Winters but the Roman Lettuce, though 
a very good one, expe&s to be more tenderly treated, and to have the advantage of the 
Summer j for it is impatient of the Froits. Lettuce being the moft precious Ingredient in 
a Sallad, or rather by fomc thought a Sallad by itfelf, the Admirers of it (eaten either be- 
fore or after it cabbages) continue a Succeffion, by fowing it all the Summer Months. 

Such of the feveral forts as produce the largeft Heads in the Spring, fhould be fuftcred 
to run for Seed > and for that purpofe fhould be fluted left the Winds throw them down, 
or too much weaken them at the Roots. The Seeds are fit to gather as foon as they 
begin to fliew their Dovon, when the whole Plant fhould be fct under Cover to dry, tiil 
you find the Seed is fit to be thrafhed out. 

N. B. The bell Seed and Kinds will degenerate in two or three Years if they are con- 
tinued to be planted in the dime Garden 5 and therefore the befl: Way once in two Years, 
is to make a Change with fome of your Neighbours that have a different Soil. 

Lettuce is fuppoicd to have a Somniferous Quality eaten by itfclf in any Quantity. And 
Hypocrates acknowledges that thofe of his Country were there poifonous, though with us, 
who have lefs Sun, the Efficacy of its Juice is lavcr'd and weakened into Wholefomncls 
and made agreeable. It ever was and Itill continues the Principal of the whole Tribe of 
Sallads, having, bedded its othcr'Propcrties, a cool and refrefhing Nature. It was in fuch 
high Ertcem among the Anticnts that divers of the Valerian Family (as before was hinted) 
thought fit to dignify and dtfUnguifh. their Names with that of Lattucinii. 

Mr. Evelyn faith, that though it is of a Nature colder and moifter than fome other 
Herbs 3 yet it is lefs ailringcnt, and fo harmlcfs, that it may be fafcly eaten raw in Fevers* 
for it allays Heats, extinguiflics Thirir, excites Appetite, kindly nourifhes} and above all, 
rcprefles Vapours, and promotes Sleep. Accordingly, the excellent Emperor Tacitus, fo fa- 
mous for his Frugalities, was yet wont to lay of Lettuce, when he cat it, that he did SoW m 
mm fc mercari. in fhort, we meet with nothing amongft all the crude Materials for Sal- 
lading, cither fo proper to mix with others, or fo wholefome to be eaten alone > always 
fuppoling to be added the ufual OxoU'um of Vinegar, Oil, and Pepper. 

Endive.'] Endive, when it is blanched, is much ufed in Winter Sallads, and the cmld 
fort is at prefent moll in Vogue but the largcll, whirefr, and tendered Leaves are thought: 
belt when they are boiled. But 1 am of Mr. Jlradlcfs Mind, that it is hardly worth 
while to plant it, having little Tafte or Flavour. But as it has its Admirers, they are ad- 
vifed to fow the Seeds the latter end of April in a light rich Soil, and about July \>\'^ 1 ,c 
deep in Rows about fix Inches afunder j *nd as if grows, tie up fomc Plants one alter ano- 
ther, to whiten for Ulc. 

Pmjlain.'] Pur/lain is another infipid Herb 5 but being very cooling, is much admired »f 

fome, and generally entertained in all Sallads mingled with hotter Herbs * though fon\c 

learned 
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learned Phyficians have accufed ic of being apt to corrupt in the Stomach, and of being 
hurtful to the Teeth. There are two forts of it, the . green and the golden % the loft is 
nioft tender. They are both raifed from a fmall black Seed fown in fome warm Place i; 
jpril, and will be made better and earlier by the Help of Glaflcs. 

Seller)'.'] Sellery, when it is well blanched, and fet in a Place and Soil proper for it, is 
one of the molt generally approved Winter Sallads, it being of a hot Nature, and moft 
prevailing rich Flavour. It is a generous fort of Macedonian Par/ley, and hath not been 
long from Italy introduced amongft us : But now it moft defervedly obtains a Place not 
only in raw Sallads, but alfb in Soops and Pottages: For its high and grateful Tafte, it 
always makes an uleful and an acceptable Appearance > and never is more graceful, than 
when it erects itfelf in the middle of the grand Sallad at Praetor's Feaft?, and great Mens 
Tables. The Seed is to be Town in March, and (to have it early) in a Hot-Bed too. A- 
bout fix Weeks after, the Plants are to be removed in Beds of rich Earth, four Inches 
afunder * where they are to be well watered to make them tender and white, after they are 
well blanched, for therein confifts their Goodnefs. But for the better purpofe of blanching 
them, it is to be remembered, that they are to be fee in ^trenches, that the Earth may rea- 
dier clofe upon them, and keep them moid > and moreover that each Plant be tied with 
Bands before they are earth'd up. Sellery, thus order'd and earth'd up to the top of its 
Leaves, whitens in three Weeks or a Month. But when it is once whitened it rots as ic 
ftands 9 and for that reafon it is not to be earth'd or cover'd with Dung, but in fuch Pro- 
portion as fuits the prefent Occafion. The fevere Frofts fpoil the Sellery, and therefore 
care mould be had to cover or skreen them. It may be neceflary to give a Caution of a 
fmall red Worm, which often lurks in the Stalks, that it may be removed. 

Fennel.] Fennel, but efpecially the Italian fort, is a very neceflary Plant in a Garden 5 and 
if it be managed as Sellery, is an ufeful and very much admired Article in a Sallad. The 
common fort may be made pretty good with blanching, but not comparable to the Italian, 
which hath been but of late Years introduced amongft us. It fhould not be fown till the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of May, left it run to Seed, and the Plant become 
hard and ftubborn } for after it is blanched as Sellery, the youngeft and tendereft Shoots 
of it are the beft j which will eat fweet and delicate, having the ufual Sauce of Oil, 
Salt, and Vinegar: For it is aromatick, hot, and dry , wherefore it expels Wind, and 
recicates the Brain. The Italians eat the blanch'd Stalk peePd when young, which they 
call Cartucci, all Winrcr long, being an hardy Plant, and not eafily fpoiPd with the Fro ft. 
There is a fmall green Worm which fometimes lodges in the Stem of this Plant, as the red 
we doth in Seller v. . 

I have been informed, that the Honourable Sir Spencer Compton, prefent Speaker of the 
Houie of Commons, as well as my Lord Burlington, have at Chifwick arrived to great Per- 
fection in the Cultivation of this Plant, which is called by the Italians the Fenocuo j for 
by dextrous Removes into very rich Soils, they can in one Summer fwell the Plant to be 
larger than one's Arm, and mellow its Tafte into a fpicy Sweet neft, furpafling even the 
Flavour of Sellery, and have vaft Quantities fuccecding each other through the whole Year. 
My Friend, Mr. Parker, tells me they fow it in a Drill three Inches deep, as thin as pof^ 
fiblcj and when the Plants arc rcafonably ftrong, they Angle them to a Foot diftancc, dif- 
pofing thofc which arc removed in the (amc Order in the richeft Earth that can be made. 
In dry Weather they draw as much Earth to the Plants, as Ncccflity and Occafion re- 
quire, in the Method you do Sellery, obferving that the larger and whiter it is, the better 
and higher tailed: But it is to be remembered alfo, that thofc Plants which arc blanched 
in the Place where they were (own, without a Remove, are always better and bigger 
than thofc which arc tranfplanrcd, which is a Reafon for its being fown thin. 

Sorrel,] Sorrel, of which there arc divers Kinds y but that called the French Sorrel with 
a round Leaf now generally prevails. It is by Nature cold, abftcrAvc, and acid j and 
therefore iharpens the Appetite, aflwages Heat, and llrcngthcns the Heart. It. is a great 
Slntifcorbutich, and being mixt with fome of the foregoing, imparts a grateful Acidity ajnl 
Qiiicknels to the reft > iuch as fupplics the want of Orange and Lemon % and for that rea- 
lon ihould never be .excluded from the Sallad. It will grow aim oil in any Soil, and the 
tound lort is belt, multiplied by running Branches, which will eafily take root jn the Earth, 
and lb being removed in May, will grow in Tufts. 

Spimgc.] There are but two forts- of Spinage, properly fo called j the Sectf of one is 
round, the other prickly j but as to the Plant there is little or no difference, with refpeft to 
Shape or Tafte, eaten cither boiled or raw. If it is eaten as a Sallad with other Herbs, 
it mull be gathered whilft it is very young, and then, though it is foincthing inftpid, yet 
h is tender. But doubtlcfs the beft Way of eating Spinage is to boil it with no other Wa- 
ter 
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tcr but ik own Moifture 5 and then it becomes better reliflied, and an admirable Sauce 
for all forts of boiled Flefti. 'Tis laxative and emollient, therefore good for the aged j and 
fo inoffenfive, that a fick Man may eat it. The Plant by Original is a Spaniard 5 but it is 
now well naturalized, and may be raifed in almoft all Parts or the Year. It loves a rich 
Soil and deferves it > for if it is fown in the beginning of Augufl in a Place (bettered and 
well expofed to the Sun, it will be fit for Ufe almolt all the Winter. And then what 
is fown in the Spring, February^ March, April 9 and May, will anfwer, by a conltant Sue- 
ceffion, the Ufes of the Kit chin. / 

Cberville7\ The Musk, or Spanijb Aromafick Chervilk is a mighty ufeful Plant in Salhds, 
where the tender Tops are never to be wanting, as long as they may be had ; being ex- 
ceedingly wholefome and chcaring the Spirits. Phyficians commend boiling their Roots, and 
their being eaten cold, for aged Perfons. It is multiplied only by Seed, which is longifh 
and black. There is an ordinary fort which is an Annual, and fhould be fown monthly 
for the fake of their tender Leaves > but the fweet Chervillc will remain many Years with- 
out being (poiled by the Froft. 

Creffcs7\ The Garden CreJJes fliould be fown monthly 5 becaufe they laft good and ten- 
der but a little while, and being fown very thick, a fufficient Quantity with a Knife is 
foon gathered* even when it is not more than half an Inch above Ground 5 but when ic 
is defired for early Sallads, recourfe mull: be had to the hot Bed, where you may have it 
almoft all the Year. It bears Seed plentifully, and of a Colour different from moll: others, 
being red. But the Indian Crefs, Nafturtium Indicum, is what is now moft coveted in Sal- 
lads j for not only their Leaves, but Capuchin-Capers and Flowers are very agreeably mixt 
with colder Plants. This is called by fome the yellow Lark/pur from the Colour and Shape 
of its Flower. If they are fown in April they will grow very well in ordinary Garden- 
Mould, and will increafe wonderfully both in Stalk and Flower. The Seeds of this Plant 
may be made ufe of for Muftard 5 for being well dried and beaten to a fine Powder, and 
afterwards mixt with Onion and Vinegar, it yields a quick Pungency, and anfwers the Pur- 
poles of good Muftard. The Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds of this Plant are moderately hot 
and aromatick, do greatly revive the Spirits, and add a very agreeable Flavour mixt with 
other Herbs 5 but above all, are of lingular Effect againft the Scurvy. There is alio rhe 
Nafturtiam Hybernicum commended much by fome j and every one knows the Ufe and Ex- 
cellence of the common fVater-Crefs, which is wont to grow at the Head of Springs. 
They are all of the fame Nature, though of different Degrees are beft for raw and cold 
Stomachs, though they are fuppofed to afford but little Nourifhment. 

Garliek."] Garlicky which by reafon of its ftrong fmell and ranknefs, is ofrcn banifhed 
the Sallad, is yet both by Spaniards and Italians, and the more Southern People, familiarly 
eaten almoft with every thing, and efteemed of fuch lingular Virtue to help Concoction, 
that 'tis thought a Charm againft all Poifon and Infection ; called from thence the Coun- 
tryman's Theriacle. It may be proper enough for fuch Rufticks as live in Mar flics and 
Fenns j but to be fure 'tis not for nice Palates, further than to permit a gentle Rub on the 
Plate with one of the Cloves ; which yet moft think better fupply'd by the milder Ro- 
combolc. If it is boiled, as they fomctimes cat it in Spain, its Rancour is tamed, and it 
becomes nourijbwg rather than medicinal. Bur, 

Onion, Leek, Sec] The Onion, Leek, and Cives, arc without much Difficulty admitted 
into the Sallad, being not near fo hot and rank as Garlicky cfpccially the Tops eaten young 
and tender. In Italy they frequently make a Sallad of thej'e only, fcafoncd with Oil and 
Pepper : And a laborious Countryman, with Bread and Salt, and a little ParJIey, will make 
xi contented Meal with a roaftcd Onion. The Onion is indeed belt eaten boiled in two or 
three Waters, giving then a kind and mild Kclifh, railing Appetite and ftrcngthening the 
Stomach but they are fuppofed to ofFcnd the Eyes and Head, if they are eaten in Excels. 
How this ufeful Bulb was deified in Evypt we are told in * luvcnal ; and Herodotus talks 
of vail Sums of Money (pent in this Root, diflxibutcd among the Workmen wmlit tney 
were building the Pyramids. And furely it mult be a longing Degree of Love for this 
Plant, that the Ifraelitcs fliould grow uncafy under a Theocraly and View of a promiled 
Land flowing with Milk and Honey, wifhing to return to Bondage and Slavery, only led 
with Hopes of enjoying again their beloved Leeks and Onions, and Garlkk of Egypt. 

Capjicnm Indicum'] Qapjicum Indicum, or Indian Pepper, is fupei latively hot and burning * 
and yet Vff the Africans is eaten with Salt and Vinegar by iifelf. But although fuch Ex- 
periments mqf be dangerous here > yet its terribly-biting Quality may by Art and Mixture 
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be rendered not only fafe, but very agreeable in Sallads. Mr. Evelyn advHes to take the 
fcarlet Pods, and dry them well in a Pan, and when they are become fufficiently hard, cue 
them into fmall Pieces, and rtamp them in a Mortar to Dud. To each Ounce whereof 
put a Pound of Wheat-Flower, fermented with a little Leaven. Knead, or make them 
into Cakes or Loaves cut longwife in the fhape of Naples Biskets : Thefe rebake a fecond 
Time* tail they are Stone-hard j pound them again as before, and fearce it through a fine 
Sieve. Thus prepared, it becomes a proper Sealbning inftead of vulgar Pepper. 

Sage.] ^ a S c ls °f a not anc * dry Nature, excellent for the Head, Memory, and Eyes, 
and in all paraletical Cafes. There are three or four forts > the red, the green, and Tea-Sage $ 
and another of a Wormwood Flavour. They are all raifed of Slips taken from the Root the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of May. 'Tis a Plant endued with fo many whole- 
fome Properties, that the conitant ufe of it is faid to render Men almolt immortal. We 
cannot therefore but allow the tender Summities of the young Leaves in May and June, and 
afterwards the Flowers, a Place in the cold Sallad, fparingly ufed. 

Tarragon,'] Tarragon is of SpaniJJj Extraction, hot and fpicy 5 therefore the Tops and 
young Shoots are always to find a Place in our Sallads, efpecially where there is much 
Lettuce. It loves a warm Expofition, and is increafed by Slips taken from the Root, and 
planted in April. It endures the drieit Summer and the hardeft Winter. 

Mint.'] The Nature of Mint is dry, warm, and very fragrant 5 being a little prefled, 
is friendly to a weak Stomach, and powerful againft all nervous Crudities. The tender 
Tops of it enter very agreeably into our Sallads, and are of great Ufe in Soops and fomc 
Sauces : And every one knows the Water drawn from it in a Still is excellent to expel 
Wind. It is eafily propagated by parting the Roots in the Spring j fhould be removed 
once in three Ycar^ and will grow almoft any where. 

Baulm.] Baulm is much of the fame Nature and Ule, and is cultivated from the Roots. 

Borrage.] Barrage hath a plcaGmt Flavour, is agreeably hot, and a Purifier of the Blood- 
The tender Leaves, but efpecially the Flowers, may be eaten in Compofition. Above ail, 
the Sprigs mixt with Wine, Water and Lemon, are of known Virtue in Summer to cheer 
the Spirits, and to relieve the hard Student. 

Buglofs.] Buglofs is much of the fame Nature, but fomething more aflringent. They 
are both encrcafed only from the Seed, which prefently falls as foon as it begins to be ripe, 
and therefore muft be narrowly watched. 

Cornfallad.] Cornfallad is of a Nature loofening and rcfrefhing, and is one of the bed 
Winter-Sallads j its Tops and Leaves being tender and very agreeable. The French call it 
Salade de Prefer, becaufc it is ufually eaten by itfelf in Lent. It ufuaily fows itfelf j for fome 
have obferved that the Seed will not lad good above fix Hours, if kept from the Ground. 

Mallow.] I cannot omit mentioning the Mallow amongfl: the Sallad-Racc, becaufc, tho* 
it is at prcfcnt difcarded, it was in high cftccm amongfl: the Antients. Pythagoras held 
Mahf.e folium Sanclijjimum. The Garden Sort is much approved by Diofcorides and Galen 5 
but both were held by the Romans in diliciis. Malva falubrcs Corporis (faith Horace, Epod. II.) 
It bears beautiful and fair Flowers the fecond Year after fowing ; but as this Plant flowers 
late in the Year, the firfl: Seeds arc to be gathered with Care. 

Dandelion .] Dandelion, or Dens Lconis, though it be an Herb which may be found in 
almoil every ploughed Field, yet when it is blanch'd as Sellcry, is cftccmcd by many an ex- 
cellent Sallad mixt with other Herbs. Some macerate ic in fevcral Waters to cxtra£t the 

Bittcrncis. Ic is fomewhat opening, a great Antifcorbutick, and therefore very wholc- 
fomc. 

Elder.] The Flowers of Elder, infilled in Vinegar, arc grateful both to the Stomach 
and Taitc; and though the Leaves be fomewhat rank, and fo not admitted into the Sal- 
lad i yet the whole Shrub is of moll fovereign Virtue. The Spring-Buds and tender 
Leaves, by thofe who value and would prefer ve their Health, arc ufed in Pottage as a 
Wholcfomc Brcakfafi. 

Parjlcy.] Some few Tops of young and tender Par/ley arc fomctimcs admitted into a 
taw Sallad, There are two forts of it, the common and the curled. It is of a pretty hot 
and dry Nature ; yet not hurtful to the Eyes, as is commonly thought, but opens Ob- 
ftru&ions, and is very diuretick. This Plant is othcrwife ufcful in the Kitchen, for Stuf- 
fing and Sauces. 

Burnet.] Burnet is another ufcful Plant, and much valued by the French and Italians, 
even in their Sallads, for its cheering and exhilcrating Quality 5 believing that if Pimper- 
nel (their Name for Burnet) be wanting, there cannot be a good Sallad. Every one knows 
a Sprig of* it in Wine gives an agreeable Flavour acceptable to moll. 

X x x $awpier.~\ 
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Samper."] Sampi&j growing on the Sea-Rocks, hath many valuable Properties j for ir 
is not only one of tlie beft Pickles j but when young and tender, is an incomparable In- 
gredient in a Sallad. For its aromatick Virtue and operative Force againft Vapours, as 
well as that it fharpens the Appetite, is preferable to moft of our hotter Herbs, and Sal- 
lad Ingredients. Mr. Evelyn wonders that it is not propagated in Kitchen- Gardens, where 
it might be had all the Year round, as it is in France j from whence he faith he received 
the Seeds, and it prolpered better than what he had from our own Coils. It did not in- 
deed prickle fo well as what grew on the Rocks 5 but in all other refpects for compofing 
Sallads, it had nothing like it. 

Scurvy-grafs. 2 Scurvy-graft, but efpecially that of the Sea, is a great jintifcorbutick, is 
alfb fharp* biting and hot. It is generally put into Ale, and ufed as a Diet-drink \ it is of 
the Nature of the Naflurtium, and prevalent againft the Scurvy. However, a few of the 
tender Leaves may be admitted into our cold Sallads. 

Small Herbs7\ Betides all thefe, there are what the Gardeners are wont to call fmall Herbs, 
fuch as ihould always be cut whilft they are in the Seed-Leaf, viz. Muftard, Radi/bj furnep % 
Rape, Spinage, and Lettuce. Thefe are all reckoned a great Delicacy, efpecially when they 
appear early in the Turn of the Year, when every Tiling green -ftrikes the Eye, and is 
tafted with Eagernefs and Pleafure. Wherefore to fatisfy a longing Curiofity, thefe fmall 
Herbs are raifed under GlafTcs and Frames ; that by their Help they may be defended from 
Frofts, and be made to prcfent thcmfelves at the Table all the firit and early Months, 
They are commonly pulled up by the Roots out of the Hot-Bed, not only to make Way 
for others of a different Nature, but alfo to gain as great a Length of the Stalk as pofli- 
blc, which, while it is fo young, is as good and tender as the Leaves themielves. 

There might be feveral other forts of Herbs and Plants reckoned up as fit for Sallads, 
which though neglected here, and perhaps defpifed, yet find Entertainment ftill in Foreign 
Countries. Mr. Evelyn tells us, that the large Heliotrope, or Sun-Flower, before it comes 
to explain itfelf, when dreflcd as the Artichoke, is eaten for a Dainty. Even the pale whi- 
ter Popy is eaten by the Gcnoefe, and the Tops of Wormwood with Oil alone, by the Spa- 
niards : Galen tells us he was wont to cat green Rue by itfelf with only Salt and Oil, as 
not only exceedingly grateful, but ivholefome, and of great Virtue againft Infection. Nay, 
Pliny reports it to be of fuch Effect for the Prefervation of Sight, that the Painters of 
his Time ufed to devour a great Quantity of it. Neither fhould it be thought ftrangc 
that the common Burdock comes now and then ro the bell Tables in Aprils before any Burs- 
appear. For being ftripp'd, and the Bitrerncis (baked our, and being treated and blanch'd 
as the ChardooKy is eaten in Poivcradc, and reckoned a Delicacy. 

Silphium7\ But I fhall chufe to conclude the whole of what has been fpoken on this 
Head with a large and particular Account of the Silphium of the Antients , which, if we 
could procure right and genuine, by the Account we have of its rare Virtues, might rea- 
dily gain the Precedency of every Thing that has gone before, and ufed even as a choice in- 
gredient in our Sallads and Sauces. 

SiApis?, fo called by the Greeks ; and by the Latins, Silphium, Lafcr, and Lafcr pitium, 
and by the Englijh, Y/fa, or Ylffa fwtida, is an extracted Juice from the Roots of 
a Pcrfian Plant like a Carrot, growing wild in the Mountains, and by the Heat of the 
Sun and Time, reduced to the Confiltcncy of a gummy Subftance, and fo brought over 
to us out of Pcrfta, and chiefly from Gamroon by our Eajl- India Merchants, its Smell 
(as will appear more hereafter) is very offenfive j efpecially at, or foon after its firlt gather- 
ing, and to thole who are not ufed to it : But when it comes to be mellowed by Age, 
and ufed clifcrcctly in fmall and due Quantities, learned Palates have only judg'd it to have 
an high refmous Smell and Taftc, and to afford a grateful Flavour, agreeable to what Thco- 
fbrajhts faith of the Plant and Country, that it doth afford Info vo^dy k) Ivoj^ov, * abundance 
of Juice, and that well perfumed. 

it is uue, ~|- yJriJl op bancs in one or two Places, mentions it as a thing inatnoeni odotis, 
but that mull be either that he had feen none in his Time, but what was extracted fioin 



the Stalk or Leaves, the worlt and molt corrupt fort ; or clfe, that as a Comedian he 
fpeaks of its unfavoury Efic£h, and gives it the fame Character that lie would have clone 
Garlick or Rocambole . 

I was always of Opinion that our Afa, when we have it genuine, is the dime with the 
antient Silphium, fo much cry'd up for its rare Virtues and excellent Qualities by the An- 
tients : But becaufe I had a Mind to fupport my private Opinion by a better Authority 
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than my own, I wrote the following Letter to Dr. Bentley, defirine he would pleafe to 
give .me his Sentiments of this Matter, which he was pleaied to do (as the Reader will 
fee) In a very obliging manner. 

« 

Reverend Sir, 

" X Have made bold to order my Son to wait upon you with this; becauie, though I 
<c X am a Stranger to you, your Character makes you an Encourager of Learning in all 
« its Parts. I have already publifhed fomething about Gardening, which the World has- 
u kindly received, and being now about to publifh a new Syftem of Vegetables, I am., at 
w a Lo'fs to come at any Certainty about the famous Silphium of the Antients > that is to 
" fay, whether we have or know any thing of, it at this Day, and in what Part of the. 
€C World it grows. Mr. Evelyn has conjectured that our AJfa fcettda (when we have it 
" not adulterated) is the true Silphium: And I am much inclined to be of his Mind; be-. 
f£ caufe all our Books writing about Drugs, agree that it is the Juice of the Lafcr-Phnt 9 
a the old Latin Name of Silphium, and the aforefaid Author thinks that the odoriferous 
" Benzoin is nothing elfe but the Ext raft of the Leaves and Stalks of the Laferpitium* 
u What I now defue to know of you, Sii j is, whether in your great Reading and com- 
" prehenfive Learning you have met with any thing, cither to confirm or to contradift 
u this Notion. 

" I need not fay to you how full Pliny is in his Defcription and Commendation of this 
u noble Plant, recommending it both for the Table, and medicinally ufed j giving alfo 
" Rules by which the genuine might be known from the adulterated, Ariflophanes more 
" than once mentions it, and fpcaks of the Bdr% (j>k+iov as a thing of the high eft Value % 
" nay, even his comical Defcription of the Effcfts thereof in his "imrots may ferve to fhew 
M us fomething of its Nature and Ufe. Athenaus alfo ("peaks of it. as one of the greateff; 
w Delicacies in Condiments \ and all .the old Phyficians mention it with Refpeftj viz. Diofi-. 
' c cor ides, Hippocrates and Galen. From this loft it is recommended by Sanclorius under 
4t the Name of Saccus Cyrenacicus, which §ubij'eyh\s Commentator (ignorant of the Plant) 
" could not undcritand. You know Herodotus mentions a fort of Wcazel, that is fuppo- 
" fed to breed and lie under this Plant j accordingly, we have the Figure of it in a Medal 
" of Battus at this Day. I fhould be glad to know your Sentiments, and whether it will 
w help us to difcover its Nature and Properties. 

u I have not yet been able to learn from whence our Afa comes * but as it is, it gives 
* c a noble Flavour difcrcetly ufed in Sauces. I fhould not think it impollible, if the true 
" Silphium Plant could be found, but wc might bring it over with Care, and naturalize it 
u with us, as we do moll other the tendered Exotics, and then we might be fure to have 
4i genuine what the Antients fo highly extol. For I confefs my Zeal in this Matter car- 
" rics me to think no Pains or Care can be too much to compafs what was always ac* 
u counted fuperlativcly excellent to a Proverb. You will be fo good as to pardon this 
" Freedom, and to believe that whatfoevcr you fhall think fit to communicate to me 
" about this Matter, fhall be made ule of with all Honour and Fidelity, by, 



To Dr. U Cut Icy, 
Nov. 1724. 



S IR, 

Tour tnofl obedient bumble Servant 

J. Laurenqe, 



To which the learned Doctor was pleated in a little Time to fend me the following 
kind and obliging Aniwcr. 

Reverend Sin, 

« nri j-i j\ the modern AJfa corrupted from Lafer, hctcdtiov, is the anticnt Silphium \ 
cc X hwvc been long convinced j but our Merchants import commonly the worfl rotten 
cc Stuff, which has dclcrvedly given it the Epithet of Fwtida. I once met with a Quan- 
u tity Co good, that I convinced Dr. Mead and other Phyficians, that it was genuine 6V/- 
w phiwn : Belides all other Marks to which it anfweredj I anpcal'd to that decifive one 
u in Pliny, Probatio jhiccri prima in Colore modice rufo (Diofcoriucs tetgMev) & cum 'franpjtur 
" candtdo inttts, I carried a Piece to Dr. Mead's, &c. and iliewed them firll, that the Out- 
w fide was Pink-colour, xiwifuflf^ then with a Knife I cut a thin Slice off and it was 
" white, and that new white Surface in two hours Time turned Pink again * and fo it 

tc wouJd 
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Cc would do Mies fuoties* This convinced every one , for what other Drug will turn Co- 
c * lour fo upon breaking or cutting ? 

4C T^he African Silphium was loft before Pliny* % Time, and he relates the Caufe of it. 
<c What was in Ufe in his Time came all from Partbia or Media? and was the very fame 
4C with that of Africk, and fbmetimes (as Strabo faith) was better than that. The Reafon 
tc of it is, that it was a Manufacture* the Juice being mixt with fine Meal, to give it a 
c< Confidence and to keep it from flicking like Tar, or corrupting. So no wonder the 
u Gyrenean generally excelled i becaufe they had better Markets to vend it in, which en- 
u couraged them to be cleanly about it. 

" It doth not appear that the Creature you call a Weazel fed upon the Plant of Sil- 
" phium : Herodotus 1 * Words 1$ tZ Sia?*? yivi/Aivea do not warrant that. Herodotus (if 
" you compare Chap. ipi. with Chap. 169.) calls 2rXp/oP not the Plant, but the Country 
ct where Silphium grew j which, according to T'heophraflus and Pliny, was four Thou- 
" fand Stadia, i. c. five Hundred Miles (quare. In that Country therefore this Weazei 
M was frequently^ not that {he eat the Plant. Rather than fuffer that, the Cyreneans 
<c would have ufed them as the Britains formerly did Wolves. Befidesj one of thefe 
" Weazels was brought alive from Africk to London within this five Years j and yet no 
<c Account informs us, that ever Silphium grew in Africk fince the Time of Pliny. 

" All the Afa now ufed in Europe is brought by the Eafl-India Companies, and they 
* c have it in the Indies from Pcrfia. It now grows where it always did, in the barren 
CQ defolate Mountains of Perfia, called by. the Writers of Alexander's Expedition, Caucafus 
<c or Paropamifus. This you will fee in Strabo and Arrian. If you can get a Book pub- 
" lifhed about ten Years ago by one Kempfer a German*, that praftifed Phyfick in all the 
44 Orient for feveral Years, you will fee a particular Chapter about Afa. He went from 
" Ifpahan on purpofe to fee the Country Peafants fetch their Harveft of Silphium out of 
<c thole Mountains. He gives you a Picture of the whole Plant, Root, Stalk and Leaves j 
" and it agrees with the Greek Account of the Cyrenean Silphium \ except fuch fmall Dif- 
« ferences as may be allowed between a Man that faW it himfelf, and c fbcophraflus and 
w Diofcorides, &c. who never had feen it. The Root is like in Bulk to a large Carrot- 
4C Root : They cut the Top of it with a Knife, hollowing it toward the Center j the 
<c next Morning the h-ohs Silphium is ouzed out like a Cream $ this is fcrap'd off and put 
<c into a Pot > then they cut the Root again the Thicknefs of a Crown lower, and the 
" next Morning frefli Cream is produced. This is repeated three or four Times, and fo 

the Root is left and perifhes. 

" Now they gather nothing but the Juice the ioW : Antiently they ufed Stalks and 
" Roots, exhaulted of the Wdf, pounded or grafted, as we now do Sugar or Pepper. The 
c< Per/tans as well as Africans ufed this, Time out of Mind. You may fee in Polyccnes^ 
* c lib. 4. that Alexander, after he had fubdued Perfta, found in the Regi iters a Lift of the 
<c daily ftatcd Allowance for Dinner and Supper for the Perfian King's Palace 3 amongft 
ct which are 5»? <u\<p\* $uo t/.v£, m\$U tomyIov r<*0ft3i" two Pounds of the Juice of Silphium, 
<c of the dry'd Stalks and Roots, above an Hundred Pound Weight. The poor Athenians 
<c in Ariflophanes's Time feem to have had no better than K*'ja3;, the Stalk, which was 
<c the worn and chcapeft. 

<c Benzoin is not (as fuppofed) an Extract of Silphium, but from a quite different Plant > 
" as you may fee in Jacobus Bendries de Medicind lndorum, who faw both Plants. 1 have 
u feen feveral Inftances where the Afa (when perfeflrly good to Pliny's Proof) has done 
4< as great Things in Medicine, as ever the Antients mention : In Sauce it daily grows more 
<c into Ufe among the Quality. I am afraid your Wifli of tranfplanting it hither will 
<c have no Effc£fc > for all Accounts, old and new, declare it uncapablc of removing, or 
" of Culture j yet query in Ilortus Malabaricus, if the Dutch Gardeners have cultivated it. 
u I am with all Kcfpeft, 

lours, 

R. B ENTLEV. 

This kind Letter of the Doftor's gave me confiderable Light, and put me upon further 
Enquiries, particularly how to procure Kempfcr's Book j which at length after lome Time 
and Difficulties I obtained in London. And becaufe the whole Chapter about Afa is very 
curious and particular, for the Benefit and Entertainment of every Reader, I will give it 

here entire render'd into Endiffj. Which is as followcth. 
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the Hijlory of the Asa Foetida of D I S G U U 1ST. 

The Hingifeh is an umbelliferous Plant, a-kin to Lovage, with branched Leaves like Piony 5 
a full and large Stalk > an edged, , leafy winged Seed, naked and fingle, like that of Branc- 
Urfin or Par/hip 3 and a Root yielding A/a Foetida. Its Root lives for many Years 3 is 
large, heavy, naked, black on the Outlide, which on a clayey Soil is fmooth^ in a Gravel, 
roughs and as it were 'wrinkled * for, the moft Part, fingle like a Parfnip, but oftentimes 
branched into two or three at a firiall Diftance from the Top 3 fome of which grow per- 
pendicularly down, others run obliquely and irregularly juft as they are bent and twined 
by what they meet in their Way. 1 The Top of the Root throws itlelf out of the Ground, 
and is fet round and thick, like the Peucedon^ with rough Fibres Handing up like Briftles 
of a reddilh brown Colour. It hath a fat juicy Rind, that eafily comes off as one pulls 
up the Plant, and on the concave Part of it is fmooth and moift. The Subftance of the 
Root is heavy, folid, and white, like a Turnep y full of Fat, very white and very fcetid Juice, 
with a horrid ungrateful Smell, of the Garlick Kind, which is called by the Per/tarn 
and Indians^ Hing y and by the Europeans^ Afa Foetida. The. Leaves fpring out from the 
Top of the Root in the latter End of Autumn, fix or feven in Number, and always more or 
fewer in Proportion to the Greatnefs of the Root 3 all Winter they flouriih greatly, and 
wither away about the Middle of the Spring. The Leaf is branched out into feveral Parts, 
even about a Cubit long, fhaped for the mod Part like the Piony, and of the Subftance, 
Colour, and Smoothnefs of Lovage ; It bath a Smell not fo ftrong as that of the Root, 
and a rank Talle joined with a Bitternefs and aromatick Keennefs. It confifts of Stalk 
and Branches. Trie Stalk is a> Span or more long, not fo thick as a Man's Finger, with 
Ridges winding round, like a Screw, ftringy and of a Graft Colour, channelled towards 
the Bottom by Reafon of the Leaves inclofing one another, in the upper Parts round. 
Each Branch hath upon it five± more rarely feven Wings placed on the oppofite Sides, 
but not directly over againft one another, fomewhat more than an Hand's Breadth long, 
running obliquely upwards j' the lower one is longer than the others. The Wings are divi- 
ded of each Side into feveral Lobes of uncertain Number and unequal Bignefs, oblong and 
fomewhat oval j in forric Plants very narrow and long, diftinct, and at a good diftance from 
one another .quite to the Ribs 5 and thus being few and feperate from each other, every 
one looks like a Leaf by itlelf s in others they are broader, fhorter, and more grown to- 
gether, with oval or circular Indentures in them, according as Nature hath been pleafed to 
divert herfelf in forming them, which lhe does with fuch Variety, that the Difference of 
the Leaves fhall make the Plants appear as if they were not of the fame Species. The 
Lobes run obliquely upwards, are narrow at the Bottom, and lie along by the Sides of the 
Rib of a Sea-green Colour, fmooth, juicelefi, ftiffi and brittle, a little hollow on the lower 
Side: They have one fmall String running from the Rib unequally along them, very rarely 
accompanied with others on each Side ot it. The Bignefs of the Lobes is uncertain j but 
one may reckon them at n Medium about three Inches long and one broad. Before the 
Root dies (which generally happens in the latter End of Summer) there rifes, with a 
Number of Leaves round it, a fingle, ftrair, round, furrowed, fmooth, herbaceous Stalk or 
Stem, which grows up to the Height of fix or nine Foot or more \ at the Bottom it is 
larger than the Grafp of a Man's Hand \ it grows left by Degrees, and is divided into a 
fmall Number of Branches, and they again fubdivide into Umbrellas, like the reft of the 
ferulaccous Plants. It is liirrounded with very fmall Leaves, which grow alternately about 
the Diftance of a Hand's Breadth from one another ; which, with their broad, membra- 
nous and fwclling Bafes, cling about the Stalk unequally and croft-ways to each other j and 
when they fall off leave Marks behind them, which make a falfc Appearance of its being 
divided into Joints. It is exceeding full of a very white fungous Pith, not broken by 
Joints, but with a few fliovt Fibres amongll it running irregularly length-ways. The Um- 
brellas are upon a Stem of a Foot, others of a Span long, or yet fliortcr, and fhoot out 
into feveral radii tlifpofcd circularly j each of which making a Kind of fmallcr Umbrella, 
ends in a few little radii of about two Inches long; and on thefc grow the Seeds naked 
and upright upon fhort and very fmall Stalks. The Seed is plain and edged (or leafy Fo- 
tiaccm/j) of a rcdifh brown, oval, nor unlike the Seed of Sphondylium or the Garden Par' 
fnip\ but fomewhat larger and blacker than the latter, a little hairy and rough, marked 
with three Furrows, one of which runs through the Middle, and the others wind along 
the Edges, and all reach from Knd to Iiaid. It hath a fmall Scent of Garlick and a ftrong 
limit bitter Talle. In the Middle of the outward Shell or Husk is contained the true 
Seed, which is black, flat, and oval, ending in a (harp Point. The Flowers I did not fee, 
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but they fiy they are very fmall ones, and of a whitifh pale Colour, and I do not que- 
ftion but they cohfift of five Petula or Leaves. 

$ z. The, Plant of Afa Fcetida, is called by Avicenna^ Andsjudaan and Haltut, which 
Word Diofcorides renders mhpw j and Mathiolus, Laferpitium. In its own Country both the 
Root and the Juice it affords, are called Hingifeh, and in India, Hang. But in common 
Speech the Word Hingifeh is ufed for the Plant, and Hung for the Juice j and in thefe 
Senfes I have ufed thefe Words in my prefent Defcription. Whence the Name Afa is 
derived or corrupted, I enquire not. The Germans from its ftrong and offenfive Smell 
jive it the Name of the Devil's Dung. I give you here a genuine Hiftory of this Plant 
^which by the Conjectures of Botanilts hath been referred to feveral different Species, and 
by the famous Criticks, Scaliger and Salmafius, fet forth by its proper Marks and Names) 
from my own Infpe&ion and Obfervation of it, having for that Purpofe taken a tedious 
and fatiguing Journey from the City of Gamroon to the Country where it grows. Per fix 
only is its native Country, not Media, Lybia, Syria, or Cyrene : Wherefore all the feveral 
Diftin£tions that are to be found in Authors, between the Juice of this or that Country's 
Growth are infignificant. I was informed by two Chinefe Dealers in Spices,- that this 
Plant grows in their Country near the * Walls, and hath a Juice gathered from it - y but 
I am not fatisfied of the Truth of this, becaufe I do not find any Mention made of this 
Plant in the Chinefe Herbal, for the importing the Gum by the Way of the TVall may have 
given Occafion to fuch a Mi flake among the Ignorant. There are at this Time but two 
Tracts of Land in Perfia which produce this Plant, viz. the Fields and Mountains near 
Heraat, a Market Town in the Province of Chorafaan, and a Range of Mountains in the 
Province of Laaf, which reach from the River Cuur to the City of Congo along the 
Bay of Perfia, at the Diitance of two, or in other Places, three or more Parafangs from 
the Shore. But it is not in every Part of either of thefe Trails, that the Plane yields 
any Plenty of Juice. But about Heraat that only which grows in the wild Champion 
Country, and in the Province of Laar, that only which is found upon the Mountains near 
the Town or Territory of Difguun. What grows on either Side of thefe Places, either 
yields a fmall Quantity of Juice, and is therefore not worth the Pains of gathering 5 or, 
if it will yield any, there is no body to gather it. For on this Side of Difguun, the In- 
habitants of the Country, who are Arabians, Husbandmen brought over from the oppo- 
iite Shore, and Strangers to every other Way of Life but as Shepherds, never attempt to 
gather any of ir, but concern themfelves only for the Supplies of a low and humble Life, 
which they lead in poor Tents, and become fupinc and thoughtlefs of every Thing be- 
yond their own wretched Subfiftence, and the Care of their little Flocks. Beyond this 
Place, i. e. Difguun the Plant is (aid to have loft almoft all its offenfive Smell, and grown to 
fvueet, that the \ Goats are fond of the Leaves, and feed themfelves exceeding fat with them. 
To make them do fo, i. e. grow fat, the Day before they graze there, they arc fed once 
with Mountain Salt (the only Sort they have there) and for the fir ft fourteen Days after 
they begin to feed on ir, they are never differed to drink. The Plant grows indifferently 
in Thickets and craggy Places, and indeed wherever the Wind fcatters the Seeds 5 bur 
mofl plentifully (and often at no more than a Foot's dillancc between the feveral Plants; 
in Places flatted and funk into a Plain, as being fitter for retaining (and upon Account ol 
the better Condition of the Soil) nouriflnng the Seed. It feldom grows in a moid or rich 
Soil-, but more frequently in a ltony rocky dry Soil with a fmall Mixture of Clay 5 and 



if the 
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upper Part of the Land furniflics not Moillure enough, it fupplies itfelf with it 
>clow, by (hiking the deeper Root. The People of J leraat, account that which is 
called Hingifeh, and grows (they fay) upon the Mountains and in the Woods of Difguun ^ 
a different Species fiom that which t,hcy call J Jus/eh, growing in their own Fields. The 
former (they tell you) affords but a fmall Quantity of "Juice, and even that thin and tvejk \ 
whereas theirs at Heraat yields abundance of Owze more fat, unctuous, and foetid, and thac- 
fore much the better Sort. To try the Truth of this, and to oblerve in what R<ipceh 
they differ'd, 1 carefully compared a Plant of the Growth of JJetaat (which whiHl I 
dwelt at Gamroon I procured from Chorafmia, and had loft a great Part of its Strength) with 
one of Difguun, and 1 prof els 1 found no Difference in the Shape. 1 then fhcvAl the 
Plant of Difguun to the Carriers of the Afa of Heraat (who yearly brought it to Gam- 
roon) not telling them of which Growth it was, and ihcy immediately declared it to be 
their own, the JJusiuh Plant ~ the Parent of the true "and genuine Afa: Whence L gather, 



* i. I-. 'H>e 7r<tlh that divide China from Tarury 
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ence of Soil in thole two Places. That of the Fields of Chorafmia is perhaps a fatter 
Soil, and therefore furnifhes the Root with a larger Quantity of Juice, than the bar- 
ren Ridges of the Mountains of Laar can afford it 5 to lay nothing of the Juices of the 
Plants of each Province, which compared together afford not the leaft Sufpicion that they 
arc of a different Species 3 but are exactly alike, except in Cafes where a Difference is made 
either by Adulteration, or by the Seafon or Manner in which they were gathered, as will 
appear more fully by what follows. The People of Difguun diftinguifh between the Male 
and Female Plants j thofc of the former Sex, they fay, yield no Juice, but fhoot up into a 
Stalk which produces Seed, and by that Means they die at the Root 3 the Utter + afford 
the Juice, and have no Stalk 3 however this is a falfe Diftinftion, and made through Want 
of due Attention 3 for there is no Root ever found but what will yield Juice, if it be cut 
before it runs to Seed like Fennel * for it will, if left to itfelf, fooner or later fhoot out; 
a Stalk 3 after which being deprived of its vital Moifture it withers and dies, which is 
common to it, with molt other Plants of the umbclifcrous Kind. The Root is laid to 
live a vaft while, even to vie with the Life of a Man for Duration 3 wherefore 'tis no 
Wonder if the Roots fbmetimes be found of a monftrous Size. If the Nature of the Soil 
be fuch, that it rifes not to a Head in the former Part of its Life (as it fbmetimes Co 
happens) they affirm the Stern will grow to fix Foot in Length, and to the Thicknefs 
of an ordinary Man's Waftc. In its middle Age 'tis as thick as a Man's Leg or Arm, and 
the Thicknefs got by one Year's Growth is that of one's Thumb 5 always anfwercd with 
a proportionable Length. The Fibres around the Head are fomctimes a Mark of Age, 
and I am apt to think they are the Remains of the Stalks of the Leaves which have fallen 
off, and were too nervous and firm for the Teeth of Time to deftroy. 

§ 3. All sifa Foctida flows from the Root when 'tis cut, and none either flows of 
itfelf, or can by any Art be prefled out of the Stalk 3 that Diftinction therefore of the 
famous IVormius^ between the slfa of the Root and that of the Stalk, comes to nothing. 
A Root under four Years Growth yields very little Juice, and is never cut 3 but as ic 
grows older and larger it yields proportionably more Liquor. 

If it be taken out of the Earth and not cut till the next Day, yet a milky Juice will flow 
from it 3 fuch a Quantity of Juice it abounds with,, tint it becomes uncommonly heavy. If 
it be cut through crofs-wife, its whole upper Surface will be overfpread with this milky Juice, 
which fprings up in a continued Line winding irregularly, as may be feen in the Figure an- 
nexed. If we obiei ve the Root carefully, we fhall not find it all of the fame Subftancc, buc 
in fome Parrs of a fibrous harder Subftancc, the Fibres running length-wife in an irregular 
Manner 5 and in others of a foftcr, more fpungy and homogenious one j the latter feems 
defign'd for retaining the Liquor and digcfling it in its Vcflels, the former for the Circu- 
lation and Conveyance of it to nourifh the Stem : And I add alio, that it contributes to 
the making the Root firmer and more durable, which is of itfelf brittle and fragile. When 
the Root is dry'd from all its Moifture, it lofes all its fofter Parts, and the fibrous ones 
only remaining, arc contracted into a ftringy Pith j but the rough Bark lofes little of 
its Dimcnfions. The Liquor, when it fir ft flows from out the Vcflels of the Root, is 
very white, liquid and far, exactly like the Cream of fwect Milk, and therefore not in 
the leaft clammy 3 but by being kept in the Air or Sun it changes its Colour to a light 
brown, and grows firmer and glutinous. J is Scent is the Tcft of its Excellency; the 
iftonger it is, the better the si fa. When it ftrft comes from the Root it is of a pro- 
digious ilrong Scent, above what it is when grown firmer by Age, and arrives in Europe \ 
indeed there is no Companion between them 5 1 dare affirm that one Drachm of Afa frefh 
from the Root will call a ftrongcr Smell, than a Hundred Pounds of fuch as is dried by 
long keeping, and is ufally fold by our Druggills. When I returned from the Mountains 
1 carried home with me a pretty many Roots (into a very large Moufe with a Court in the 
midit of it) but they filled every Room in it with ib noifome a Scent, that 1 was forced 
immediately to fling them away. When the Cajila (a Word they uic for a Drove of 
Lidcn Cattle, and their Drivers) arrives with slfa from Chortifinia, this fort of Ware is 
always unloaded in a lucid at a good Diftance from the City; but notwithstanding this, 
if the Wind blows from that Quarter, the whole Air of the IMacc is infefted with ii«2 
Stench. It mull be carried into India in a Vcllel by itfelf, not with any oilier Wares 
that are liable to be corrupted j for Experience teaches, that it; will in feci: and fpoil Litem 
every one, and does the lame by all Liquors*, efpecially thole that are fuppnfed to lie drank. 
The Peffil in which 1 eroded over into jfrabia^ had one l]nt>lc Sack of llcraat st/h hang- 
ing at her Stern, which made us horribly unealy with its offenfive Smell; and the Mallei* 
of the Ship was apprchenfive, that even in that little Way, it would do harm to the 
Mofc IVatcr^ Sc/jinis lVim\ and the Katabks on board, 
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Diofiorides^B. 5. Chap. 78. has given us a long Lift of the Medicinal Virtues of Afa 
and Gazzias Arom. Hift. B. 1. C. 5. has faid a great deal of its Excellency that Way! 
The Per/tan Phyftcians, by Reafon of the Nicety of that People j hardly ever'ufe it. The 
Peafants of the Province of Laar became acquainted with its Efficacy in curing ChoVick 
Pains, the Dropfy, and efpecially the Tympany, from the Advice of the Banjans. A Ci- 
tizen of Difguun himfelf told me, that he was afflicted- with it (the Tympany) and that 
by fwallowing a Bolus, or large Pill of Afa, every Morning for fix Weeks together, he 
vvas perfectly recovered. During this Courfe of Afa, the- Wind difcharged itielf fo fre- 
quently upwards and downwards, and was of fo abominable a Scent* that he was forced 
to banifli himfelf from, all Society and Conversation. The Seed of the Plant has the fame 
Effe£t, but in a lefs Degree, and therefore the Indians fetch it hence for Phyfical Ufes. 
Wounds are faid . to be hcal'd to a Miracle by the Application of Afa frefh gathered. If 
this Plant be laid in any. Furrows where Water drains, and from, thence runs into any Gar- 
dens or Groves of Palm or Date-Trees, that Water will kill all the Worms at the Root 
of any Plant whatfoever. The * Indians (efpecially the Banjans) life Afa commonly in their 
Sauces. The famous Renodceus could hardly be brought to believe this Account of it given 
him by Gazzia 5 For (fays he) */ this be true, fuYcly either Afa Foetida does not ft ink in Indi*, 
or the Indian Palates are made of Brafs. 1 my felf have tafted Cakes that have been mixt 
with this Liquor, which have had a far more tolerable Relifh than I expected from them'. 
*Tis a common Thing among Banjans to rub the Rims of their Cups with this Liquor, 
to raife an Appetite in thofe who were out of Order. 

There is a very great Scuffle between the Men of Heraat and Difguun, whofe Afa. is to be 
preferred 5 each thinks to advance the Worth of their own Commodity by decrying the Value 
of the others. ,At Fleraat, the Afa of the Mountains of Difguun is decried, as lean, dry and of 
a baftard Kind 3 whilfl: their ovvn is declar'd to be fat, fort, and of the highefi: Scent. The 
Men of Difguun reply in Behalf of the Afa, that the Fatnefs of the Heraat Afa is not na- 
tural but forced, by their mixing it at its firft gathering with the Cream of Camels or 
Goats j by this Means they think it does not harden fo foon, nor will it keep fo long of 
it(elf 9 as when it is thus fophifticated ; thus (fay they) the Buyer is cheated into a Belief, 
that what is really the Fatnefs of the Mixture, is the genuine Richnefs of the Afa. Envy 
and the Love of Gain engendered this Quarrel $ but there is no Reafon thence to con- 
clude the Afa's of thefe two Places, to be of a different Species, wherefore without Re- 
gard to this or any other Di ft i net ions made by Druggifts, I fliall only diftingurfh be- 
tween the Plants themfclves and the Afa they produce, as they grew in Fields or Moun- 
tains % at Heraat or Difguun, or if you had rather ufe the Names of the Provinces they 
grew in, of Chorafmia or Laar > the one is for the molt Part fatcer and fofter, and brought 
over Wrapt in Sheep and Goats Skins, the other is drier and comes in Bags made of die 
Leaves of the wild Palm-Tree. As all my Obfervations were made upon the latter, fo 1 
here give you an Account of the Manner of gathering it, which is the fame, with thai oi 
gathering the Heraat Afa, except in a very few Circumllances. 

§ 4. The Harveft of Hingifch or Afa is gathered by fomc of the Inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Villages, but chiefly by the major Part of the People of Difguun, who 
are in all about three Hundred j and is complcatcd in four Seafuns, or, which is the fame, 
in going four Times from the City to the Hills where the Hingifch grows, which are 
fome two, three, or four Parafangs diltant from it. I will relate to you the Order of the: 
feveral Times or Seafons, in which the Harveft was reaped by the People of Difguun, that 
, Year I vifited thefe Mountains, viz. Anno 1687. The Order indeed is always the fame, 
tho' perhaps the Day on which they begin their Harveft, or the Diltances between the 

feveral Seafons of it, be not always exactly the lame. 

Firft Seafun. 

I. Before ever they began their Work, they made Enquiry what the foreign Demands 
For Afa were, that they might not fpend their Time and Labour in vain as foon theu 
as they are aflurcd of a Vent for it, they flock to the Mountains about the Middle oi 
April, becnufe that is the proper Seafon to prepare the Root for yielding its Moidurc ol 
which the Palcncfs, drooping and withering of the Leaves, is a certain Sign. If the 
fcafants of the neighbouring Villages determine to" gather any, they repair thither in the 
fame Month. When they arrive, they difpcrle themlclves and keep at a great Dillancf 
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from one another, fo chat they who have agreed to make one common Stock of what 
they gather, whether they arc a fingle Family or a Number of Families related to each 
other, or the People of one particular Street thus agreed, j>itch feverally upon a certain 
Traft of the Mountain and gather there. Here each Man chearfully falls to Work on the 
P lants he finds j and firft, with a Spade takes away the Earth a little Diftance around the 
Root, which is commonly a firm Sand or Gravel, to about a Span's Depth, fo that the 
Root appears naked a good Height out of the Ground. Secondly, he takes the Stalks of 
the Leaves crofs-wife in his Hand and twifts them off from the Root, which in that 
Seafon of the Year is eafily done 5 then takes off the rough Crown of Fibres from its 
Head, which appears underneath bald and wrinkled. Thirdly, with his Spade or Hand 
he breaks the Clods of Earth he dug up, and covers the Root again with them to the 
Top j and then upon the Earth he lays the Leaves he has pull'd off, or any other that 
chances to be near him, with a Stone upon them, left the Wind, which is here often 
exceeding violent, fliould carry them away, and he at his Return not know where to find 

the Root. m , | 

jtf. &. The Reafon of thus covering the Root is to deferid it from the Sun's Heat; 

for were it expofed to it, it. would in twenty four Hours putrify and yield no Profit to 

the Labourer. After they have thus prepared many Thoufahd Roots for gathering, (four 

or five Men ufually prepare two Thou (and) they leave the Mountains aud return Home, 

having in about three Days Time finifhed the Labour of the firft Seafon which they call 

jfcuftiatty i. e. to &//, as if this were ah aft [or the Seafon] of Slaughter > becaufe in this 

Seafon the Plants are condemned hereafter to dye, by being drain'd of their vital Juice. 

_ , . Second Seafon. 

. After forty frays (pent at piome (this Year they ftaid longer than they ufually did) the 
whole Rout of Gatherers leave the City in the Evening, and in the Morning the twenty 
fifth of May arrive at the Mountains, they then divide themfelves, and each Body goes 
to its allotted Tract of Ground, to collect the Liquor from the Roots prepared in the 
Manner defcrib'd above, which being here got together for the Nourifhment of the Leaves, 
now all ftagnates at the Top. The Inftruments they had, were a (harp Knife for cutting 
the Root,' a fort of Slice or Spattle made of Iron, broad at the End, to fcrape the Juice 
from off the Root, a Dijb or Cup fixed upon their Side to put the Juice into as they 
fcraped it ofl^ arid two Baskets hanging by a Yoke from the Shoulders, in which they 
carry off the whole Quantity of Juice they gather. The Reader ought firft to be told, 
that every Company divides its Portion of Land, and confequently the Roots therein into 
two Parts, and all in the Company work in each Part every other Dayj becaufe after the 
Root has afforded a good deal of Moiftufc, it requires Time both to yield frefli Liquor 
and to thicken what it has already yielded j that this may appear to the Eye, let the 
Reader view the Figure annex'd, which reprefents fuch a Part of a Mountain where the 
Htngtfch grows, as much as is ufually fiifficient for one Company of Reapers. In this Fi- 
gure, A is one Part, B another \ I have drawn but one Root in each Part, becaufe a 
iingle Root will fcrvc to explain what I (hall lay, as well as a Multitude. Having 
faid this, I proceed 5 In A^ each Man takes a Roor, and removes the Bundles of 
Leaves arid tnrows by the Earth which covers the Top of it: He then cuts off the 
rough Top of it crofs-wife and leaves the upper Surface concave, whither the Li- 
quor flows, without any danger of running over, till after two Days 'tis fcraped off. 
Then as in the former Seafon he again covers the Root from the Injuries of the Sun's; 
Htat, and takes care to lay the Leaves over the Surface arch-wife, that they may not 
by preffing upon it wipe off the Juice. When their Task is finifhed for that Day, the' 
next Day the twenty flxth of May^ is fpent from Day-break in the like Labour, in the 
other Pare B: On the twenty feventh they re-vifit the Part A, and after having taken 
away the Shelter of Leaves, they fcrape off the Liquor they find at the Top of the 
Root and put it into the Dijb that hangs by their Side. Then they take away a little 
more of the Earth about the upper Part of the Root, and with their Knife cut off the 
dry Surface about the Thickncft of an Oat Straw 5 for 'tis enough, if juft the outward 
Superficies be cut off which flopt the Pores up, which (when that is removed) difcharge 
themfelves of their Liquor \ and indeed they have experienced that the thinner the Parings 
are, the freer and more plentifully the Root flows again. The fame Perfwafion they have 
of the Prcferablencfs of one Manner of cutting ic which they require fliould be performed 
by ftriking the Knife through, and not the common Way of drawing it backward and 
forward * which they (ay doth rjot make it bleed fo plentifully as the other > but let them 
anlwer for it that believe it. 
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N. B. The Reapers frequently empty the Dijbes which hang by their Sides, and then 
put the Juice into larger Veflcls* or pour it into Leaves upon the Ground, that the Sun's 
heat may -ftiffen it j by which Means alfo it lofes its natural Whitenefs, for its Subftance 
being foft and differently fituatcd, admits the Sun's Rays in a greater Quantity in fome 
Parts than in others 3 I add alfo that its Colour may be affected by what it is laid upon 
when ftelh gathered. 

Thus after the Root is covered again the Work is done: On the twenty eighth the fame 
Bufineft is done and in the fame Method in £. On the twenty ninth they return to the 
Part A$ and when they have gathered the Liquor from the Root a fecond Twie^ they 
take away the Earth, cut it, and cover it again as before. On the thirtieth the Liquor 
in the Roots in the Part j3, is gathered a fecond Time and the Roots cur, &c. This is 
the Work of the fecond Seafon, in which the Roots are thrice cut, and the Liquor that 
pours out of them twice gathered. Then each Man puts his whole Collection into the 
Baskets, which hang on each Side of him from a Yoke laid a-crofs his Shoulders -> and 
carries it away. 

Each Company of four or five Men carry off about ten or twelve Maan of Difgmm^ 
i. e. about fifty German Pounds. 

2V. B. This Afa of the firfb gathering is not efteemed the befti bat rather a meaner 
Sort. 

third Seafon. 

After ten 0ays T^ime (eight will do) allow'd for the Roots to fupply themfelves with 
frefh Liquor j on June to. at Day-break they return to the Part A^ and go on with 
their Harveft. Having remov'd the Shade of Leaves, and the Earth from about the 
Root as before, they {"crape off the Liquor from the Top of it, and then cut it again and 
cover up the frefh Wound as before. On the eleventh they do the fame in the Part B. 

N. B. This Liquor, which in ten Days Time flows from the Roots in a larger Quan- 
tity, and is of a due Confiftency, is called by a peculiar Name, viz. Pifpaas^ the other 
goes by the common Name of Sjiir 9 i. e. Milk, from its Whitenefs and want of Confi- 
Itency. The Pifpaas is commonly efteemed much better and is a great deal dearer than the 
SjSr 9 whether on Account of its Scarcity, or its greater Confiftency, I know not 5 this I 
am fure of, that the Sjur 9 though 'tis thinner, is not of a worfe Subftance than the Pif- 
paas * 9 for if it be longer expofed to the Air it grows full as firm, and cannot be diltin- 
guifhed from it. I am apt therefore to think that a Miftake in the Matter might ari(c 
trom hence, viz. the People of Difguun never before fold the Afa Sj'ur pure and genuine, 
but always mixt it with fome nafty Stuff or other, which was eafily done when it was 
frefli gathered, becaufe it was fo liquid and thin* whereas the Pifpaas being much more 
continent and firm will not mix with any other Thing, and is therefore fold neat and 
pure. All Afa is of itfclf fimple and unmixed, therefore all heterogeneous Matter in Afa 
comes by Adulteration. The Reapers themfelves confefled to me, that they ufed to mix 
with the Sj'ur Afa 9 not Meal or any Sort of fogapenous Gum 9 as moll Writers have thought, 
but a pure Clay which was juft at Hand on the Mountains, where they gather it. Molt, 
they faid, put an equal Quantity of this to their Afa\ others twice as muchj or in Pro- 
portion to their Detire of Profit j fUll putting in the more, the thinner the Afa was. This 
made the Price of this Afa very low \ and after the Cheat was difcovercd the Afa of this 
fort was defpifed > and indeed they who thus adulterated it fuffered enough for it 5 for no 
Body now would buy any Difguun Afa for fear ot this Imp ofition. But that having now 
learned more Prudence, they no longer ufc any Kind of foreign Mixture, but put the 
Afa's of each Sort, and gathering promifcuofly together, and carry it in Bundles to Congo 
and Orwus, whence 'tis exported. And that if there is yet any Mixture in it, it is through 
the Negligence of the Gatherers, in not covering the Roots carefully after they have 
cut them: Though indeed all their Care cannot prevent Dirt and Duft from falling from 
the Leaves that lhade the Roots, or from being blown upon them by the Wind, which 
will in fome Mcafure foul the Liquor. 

On the twelfth Day in A, and on the thirteenth in U, they gather the Juice Sjiir and 
cur. and cover the Root again 5 on the fourteenth they do the feme again in A y and on 
the fifteenth again in B. So the Roots after having yielded once the thicker Afa Pifpaas 7 
and twice the thinner Sjiir, are left under their Covers. 



Fourth 
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Fourth Seafon. 

After three Days ftay at Home, on the Third of July they vifit the Roots again; 
having been taught by Experience, that in a longer lntermiffion, after they have been fo 
often drained of their Moifture, and brought nearer and nearer Death, they will be apt to 
putrify, and whatever Liquor they have then in thepn, would be loft by deferring the ga- 
thering of it any longer. The firft Day is (pent in gathering the Afn Pifpaas in A y in 
the manner before dcicribed. The fourth Day is fpent in B in the fame Work. On the 
fifth Day they gather Afa Sjur in A, and on the fixth in B. On the feventh Day 
the finifhing Stroke is (truck in A-> they get what Juice they find there, and cut the 
Roots no further, but leave them uncovered, whereby the Air and Sun prefently kill 
them. On the eighth Day they finifli the Work in B, and leave the Roots, in the fame 
manner, to take their Fate. Thus is the Harveft of Hingifeh or Afa compleated. 

This is the common Way of reaping hitherto ufed in the Mountains near Difguuv, viz. 
in three Excurfions to the Hills they gather the Sjur Afa eight Times, and the Pijpaas 
three Times, from each Root. But 'tis to be remembered that the larger Roots, i. e. fuch 
as are above twenty Years old, and are found in the furthelt Parts of the Mountains, whi- 
ther they cannot climb without great Difficulty, are not fo foon done withal ; but they 
will yield the Afa Pifpaas four or five Times, and the Afa Sjur fo much oftener in Pro- 
portion. So that thefe Roots arc not compleatly drained of their Juice till September* 
However, in thefe Mountains few Roots are found above ten Years old, and none ever ex- 
ceed twenty. For the great Price that Afa hath bore for many Years together, made the 
Reapers gather all the Roots that ever they could find, fo that there has not of late been 
Time enough allow'd for any to arrive at fo great an Age and Bulk. The Roots being 
drain'd of their Moifture and left uncovered, do every one of them putrify : Though one 
of the Reapers affirmed to me upon his own Experience, that if they were covered with 
Earth they would grow again j but in this Point none of the reft agreed with him. 

After fuch a particalar Defcription of the Plant as this, and the manner of gathering the? 
juicej there will be little need of adding any thing more on thole Heads from antienc 
Writers 5 few of whom had ever feen the Silphium Plant, and moft of them took what 
they delivered on the Authority of Fame and Credit of others : Whereas here we have 
the Authority of a Man who lived and converfed in its Native Country, and amongft the 
People who themfelvcs gathered and prepared it, till it became a Gum fit to be fent over 
into Foreign Parts. 

Kempfer, who was himfelf a Phyfician, {eems either to take it for granted that every one 
knew its Excellencies and fovereign Virtues, or elfe cared not to explain what he thought 
(hould be kept a Myllery in the re wedkd ; otherwifc he would have given us more par- 
ticular Accounts of the Opinions, which both Anticnts and Moderns have entertained of 
the Virtues of the Silphium, and its wonderful and furprifing EfFe£te, both inwardly taken, 
and outwardly apply'd. 

To fiipply which Defect:, without multiplying Authorities and Tcftimonics from Diofco- 
rides, 1'bcophraflus, &c. 1 (hall refer the Reader to the Quotations in the Margin from 
* Galen and *|" Pliny, as being the Stun of what the [| others have Hud 5 and content my 

fclf 

* Omnes Sitphii panes flatulcntse magis funt Eflcatia.*, 6c proinde concoftu diflicilcs : Foris tame 11 impoflta; 
Corpora cflic.icioro, & omnium potiflimum liquor admodum trakentem facultarem obtinensj attamcn Excre- 
fecmias inimiiiuendi is: liquandi vim quandam propter jam diet am rempcriem habentcm. Liquor Gyrcnaicus 
quidem oinncs ik. calidttatc & teiuiicate exupcrat ck; proinde ctiam omnium maxime difcutir. Galen, 

t ITfus Silphii in Mcdiciua. Nam folia ad cxpurgandas Vulvas pcllcndofquc emomios partus decoqtuintur in 
Vino albo oJorato, ut bibatui" menfura acetabuli a Salncis. Radix prodeft artcriis cxafpciatis, & eollc£lionibus 
fan»uinis illinitur: Scd in cibis concoquitur acgrc. Inflationes facit tfc ruftus ; Urinac quoquc noxia. Sugillatitf 
nun vino & olco amicifliiua, & cum ccra Suimts. Verruca: fedis crebriorc ejus fufliui cadunt. Lafer ejus (in- 
ter cximia N.miix dona numeratum) per /e nlgorcs cxcalfacit. Potum nervorum vitia extenuat. Fccminis da- 
t»r in vino J &: Ian is mollibus admovetur vulva: ad inenfes ciendosj pedum clavos ciicum fcarificatos fcrro mix- 
uun eerx extralurj Uiinam ciet cicciis magnitudinc dllutum. Andreas fpo nd ct copiofi us fumptuin, nec Infla- 
tioives face re 6c ConcoAioui plurimum contcrrc fenibus 8c fa-minis s Item hyeme quam a:ftatc milius j ycrunia- 
ttu-ii amiaiu bibemibii.s, caveiidumc|ue nc qua intus fit cxulccratio. Ab a?j»ritudinc recreation! eflicax in ciboj 
fempeftive cniin datum camerii vim obtinct : Afluetis etiam utilitis quam expertibus. Ad exteva corporum In- 
dubuatas Confcflioncs habet. Venena telormii ck ferpentium cxtingtiic potum j cx aquc vulneribus his circumli- 
"ituri Scoipionum tanuun plai»is ex oleo \ Wlccrtbus vero non maturefcentibus cum farina hordeacca vcl (Ico 
ficcav Carbtiuculis cum ruta vcl cum mclle vei per (c vifco fupcrlitum nt harrcat j fic &c ad Cam's luorfus. Kx- 
ciefcentibua circa fed urn cum tc^miuc punici uiali ex aceto decoftum, Clavis j>cdum> qui vulj>6 morticini ap- 
pellantur, uitro niixto, ante fubacluiu. Canics replct cum vino Cic croco aut piperc ant uuuiuin (imo & aceto. 

wnioaci- ex vino fuvet, ^ cx olco cuAum ijnponitui'. Sic ^ callo. Clay's pedum fuperrato prarcipu* mili- 
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fclf to obfervc further here, that this Plant , was formerly fo highly efleemed for its delicate 
and rich Flavour in Sauces and Sallads, and fo pfifed for its fovereign Ufes in Phyfick, that 
it was dedicated to ulpolhj anc). ordered to be hung up .in his Temple at Delphi: And 
* Pliny himfelf tells us of brie fingle Plant brought to the Emperor Nero y as an extraordi- 
nary Prefeht * and withal, that this Gum was then fo greatly valued, that the Romans 
trealiirtd up a confiderable Quantity of it, till Julius Ckfar came and robb'd the Treafury, 
and with the Gold and Silver took this alfo away as a Thing of rare and extraordinary 
Worth. Nay, we are + told that the Cyreneans honoured the very Figure of ir, by 
llamping it on the Reverfe of their Coin 5 and that when they had a Mind to fet forth 
the Excellence and fuperlatitfe Virtue of any Thing, ihey \^ould fay proverbially it was as 

good as BctT%y 'ZiKfiw. , , . , 1 . , 

Could we have it brought to us without thofe foul Mixtures of Earth, Clay t or Meal, 
too often out of Covetoufnefs incorporated with it, I doubt not at all, not with (landing 
the Prejudices entertained againft ir, but it would foon recover its' antient and eftablifhed 
Reputation, which muft have been founded upon fome real and iritrinffck Worth j fince 
befides its medicinal Virtues occafionally made ufe of, as far as appears, they conftantly 
mixt it with all their Sauces and Spoon-Meat., as a woriderful Reftorer of loft Appetife, a 
Sweetener of the Blood, and a Strengthener of the Stomach and mafculine Vigour. 

Notwithftanding what the learned Do&or above hath faid with relation to this Plant, that 
it refufeth Art j and that all Accounts, both Antient arid Modern, declare it uncapable of 
removing, or of Culture, I am yet Hill far from being difcodraged in my Hopes of getting 
fome Time or other the noble Silphiutn amongft us alive : For f aiti perfiiaded, if fome cu- 
rious Perfons of the Eaft- India Company would but fearch and bring/ we might foon be 
£oflefled of a better Treafure than is perhaps known at prefent in the whole re medicA. As 
to its Culture, when we have ohce got it, (either in the Seed or Root) I have no Difficulty 
in my Mind about tbatj notwithftanding what is generally thought 10 he the Opinion of 
both Antients and Moderns. A few Years fince, who would have thought (for it was 
thought impoffible) that we could have brought the Fruit of the Pineapple 1 to Perfection 
in England? And have we not now Oranges, Lemons, Pomgranates, Coffee, Capers, and 
what not, familiar amongft us ? Bcfide, a fmall Quantity, one day's Allowance for the 



tatis contra aquas malas, peftilentes traaus, vel dies. In tufli, uva, fellis veteri fuffufione, hydropifi, raucitati- 
bus. Confeftim enim purgat fauces vocemque reddit. Podagras in Spongia diiutum poica lenir. Pieuriticis in 
Sorbitione vinum poturis datur; contra&ionibus opifthotonicis, ciceris magnitudine cerh circumhtum. In An- 
gina gargarizatur Anhclatoribus, & in tufli vctufta cum porro ex aceto datur: a:que ex aceto his qui coagulum 
faftis fotWrint. Prxcordiorum Yitiis fyntefticis comitialibus in tino, in aqua mulfa linguae paralyfi. Coxendi- 
cibus 8i Lumborum doloribus cum decofto melle illinitcr. Non cenfucrim y quod Authores fuadcnr, caveims 
dentium in dolore inditum ccra includi, magno Experiment hominis, qui fe ea de causa prxcipitavit ex alto ; 
cmippc tauros innammat naribus illitis, ferpentes avidiffimas villi admixtum rumpit; ideo nec inungi fuafcnm 
cum Attico melle, licet pr.xcipiant. Quas habcat utilitatis admixtum aliis immenfum eft rcferrc, & nos fimphcia 
tractamus, quoniam in his naturam cflc apparet, in illis conjefturam facpius fallacim, nulli fatis cuftodita in mtx- 
ttiris concordia naturae ac rcpucnantia. Pint. Nat. Hift. I. 22. cap. 23. 

U Vide Thcophraft. & Diofcoridcm, qui paflim Vircutes eafdem ck quidem majores Silphio afenbunt. MA 
among the move Modem, fee the following Account^ given of it by Fuchfius a German Phyjtcian, idUo tells u> the 
Plant grew commonly in bis Country. Laferpitinm noftrum cx traditiorie reccmiorum unicc Vencnis adveriatur. 
Item Peftilcnti* populariter gratfentis arcct contagia. Lentitiam pituitofonmi humorum incidit ac difcutit 5 qua- 
proptcr turn* quain trigus attulir, medetur. Ciafla, qux in thoraca cocunt, difcuti. Coloris corporis bonitntem 
iis, qui eo vefcuntur, efficit. Concrctum in corporc lac fic fanguinem rcfolvit. Stomachum cfu corroborat. 1 1- 
tuitam ventriculi dejicir, & elanguefcentum appctcniiam invitat. Menfes & urinam cict. Rabion Cams morlu 
suit Scrpcntis iau libcrat, fi contrita folia vulncri indantur. Hypochondriorum vitiis auxiliatur, item Lunibo- 
rum (Toloribus. Carbunculos cum polenta trirum Oc impofitum fanat. Cum viiu> potum rigorcs difcutit. Hcrba 
ipfa in vino & aqua cotta vulnera interna gluunat. Et, in fumma, omnia quae Angelica vocata Herba, 6c ma- 
iori cfticacia, poteft. 17 1 hinc etiam conftct Oftcritium a noftris nominatum eafdem habere quas vcterum Lalcr- 
iMtiiini, inefficaciores tamcn, facilitates. Quaie, cum mctus fit nc Lafcrpitium adulterinum, aiu faltem non 
optimum ad nos affcratur, piacftat noftro Uti, quod fciticet cxigua admodnm pecuma coniparan poffir, & vnibuw 
fatis e^cax fit j nam cadem qua- Diofcorides & Plinius Laferpitio affignat, recentiorum tcftunonio prxftarc vakt. 
N. B. Lafcrpitium Gevmanicum in horto divi Gcrmani Pratenfis Parifienfis eft niiilmm. FucMn Hilt. SiirpiHHi, 
cap. 292. Anno 1549. Nullum Mcdicanicntum fimplex per totam Indium majore eft in ufu quain Afa JoctnUp 
turn in Medicamentis, turn in condiendis cibis (ut port Garciam teftatur Bontius) ut propter banc caufam una tn 
cumOpio cx piiccipuis Mercibus quit per Indiam diftiahunter. Solent Baneanes fie omncs Gentiles province 
Cambaix, qui a cavnium cfu abftinent, Afam jufctilis oc oleribiu fuis commifcere, confneato primmii «* !* 
bete, ncc alio condimeino utuntur omnibus in cibis. Multa in banc rem vide apud Garciam. Utuntur ea mcdi- 
camenti loco ad Appetitnm proftratum excitanduin. Ventriculum loboraudum, flatus difcuuendos, Venci^m u- 
vitnndani. Apud nos in Europa prxcipuus ejus ufus eft intcrnus" in Suffocatione uterina, peripneumonia tfc vm- 
neribus. Extrinfcecus in tumido Liene & Uteri Suffocatione paneritio (cum alliu ovi alb. fufcepto) N. biquis 
i :pUcp(isc obnoxius fenfetit fuHitum ex A(a Foctida, & Comu Caprino pavoxyfino aauturn conipitur. Idem 
lift. Plant. 1. 32. Tom. 2. 
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Perjian King's Table, is diffident to do Wonders in Phyficfc. And we may well be con- 
tent with that till fuch Time as innocent Luxury, or a more elegant Way of living calls 
for a farther Demand, and makes the ErTe6t of a laborious Diligence become almod nccef- 
fary for the Health and Pleafure of Mankind. 

. We know the Art of removing Exotics and tender Plants was almod unknown in Pliny's 
Time ^ and I remember the Roman Soldiers and others were pollefs'd with a Notion 
that Grapes would not remove from Italy into the South Parts of France : But that the 
Greeks and Romans could not, or durft not attempt to remove a Vine, is no Argument that 
we cannot do it even with Eafe and Pleafure. 'Tis a late Invention of the Dutch to carry 
Acorns to the Cape of Good Hope. . And though forty Years ago none would have believed 
that the Fnglijh Oak would have covered the African Mountains $ yet now (it fecms) they 
flouriih there, as it were the Infant- Strength of fbme future Empire growing up to 
Manhood. 

Befides again. Hath not Nature formed and defigned the Silphium Plant for Propaga- 
tion and Increafe, by throwing up a tall S;alk, whereon is formed a fevuhecous Head full 
pf Seeds, .flat and oval? And is it not from thefe Seeds, fcattered about by the Winds, 
that the Infant-Plants themfelves arife and are increaicd, when they happen to fill into a 
{likable Soil and Situation, as a proper Matrix to nourifli and give them Life? 'Tis then 
but following Nature, and imitating her Directions, and the Work is done. 

Indeed, * T'hcophrajtus and f Pliny both ipeak of the Silphium, as a Plant that refufeth 
Culture, and of a wild untraceable Nature $ but even this they mention as a Thing of 
bear-fay, not to be depended upon: For that there were || others that deny'd this, and af- 
firmed the contrary even in thole Days, frying it was made much better by Tillage. But 
whatfoever the Antients mean by its rcfuftng Culture, and being of a wild Nature, there is 
no manner of Queltion to be made, but that it is to be railed from the Seed, as every 
Thing which bears Seed may, and as itfelf is railed in its Native Country, by the Seed's 
being carried about by the Wind. And indeed by repeated Accounts we have had from 
modern * Authors, it hath actually been raifed ftom the Seed, brought into many Parts of 
Europe, and is at this Day growing in Italy, Germany, and in France - y tho' the fame Au- 
thors own that it is not of fo powerful a Nature j which in all Probability is owing to 
nothing but the want of Sun : And yet this Defect is to be eafily fupply'd by Art > as we 
fee it is every Day done to very good Purpofe, with refpect. to all other tender Exotics. 

The chief Rcafbn whv this Endeavour of railing the Plant at home fhould be purfued, 
is, that we might at all Times have the Command of the green Leaves and Stalks, which 
are fo highly extolled as (ovcreign Remedies, outwardly apply'd, by way of Polticc, in all 
violent Pains j fuch as Gout, Sciatica, and Rhcumatifm. 

And then again j If we would confult the Palates of thofc, who underfland good Eat- 
ing, and would furnifh them with Meats of the mod fvvect and delicious Flavour, i lee 
nothing to hinder, but that if any Quantity of Seed could be procured, we might fow 
whole Fields of it, as we do Clover, with a View only of fattening and improving our 
Sheep ; nay, and rendering them found and wholefomc when they are found to be other- 
wife. That thefe are the Properties of the Silphium Plants in their Native Country, and 
that this is the common Practice of the Farmers there, we have the undoubted Authorities 
of tfjcophrajlus and -|~ Pliny, who both report the llrangc Effects it hath on Cattle, espe- 
cially Sheep, making them pidently fat, and the Mutton to have a wonderful pleafanc 
Talle; and withal, it generally rH tores thole that are weak and unlbtind. 

The Objection that naturally oilers is, that our Climate is too cold for it, and there- 
fore that it would be loll Labour. Hut this Objection in its utmolL Strength, can only 
afieel our /Jlntas, and not our Summers : And then if the Seed, like that of Barley, Oats, 
and Pole, be iown in the Spring, with a View only of having it eaten up in the Sum- 
mer with Sheep, in order to have a greater Delicacy than can be had off Bagjbot- Heath j 
who would not lay alide his Clover, and introduce the Silphium'* At lead, who would not 
try in fmall Quantities, as an liflay for Treafures and future Riches? Neither is it certain 
that our Winters will kill the Plant. Wc have Jnflances of many Plants from foreign 



* ''1JW «M 70 ift'ynv tmp vfftfsO/*fc''w, Tlieuj>ln'. 1. 6. c. 3. 1 Item (cram ac coniuinai cm, ft li cole 
' ''Mir in ilclriu liii'K-nicin, Pun I. t <,. c. 3. (I Sir Tlu-oplir. Ch,/(>. ttbo've, * I-ikIiIjun, cap. il<* Lalnpitio. 
) <»vcl, (i.vma Kay, c<c. | ''h^a. ju 'irS ii^i t<5 [A.ti'JuiUv T/i'fo d(pU\oii>' 0 k'^c'^ui rrl r ,r^'Ad\t M'xvVtt 
G&JV.?> >rj r* K<;ia, dav(j.tL?<i wq/h t£ »lJW>i\ Tropin, lib. 6. cap. 3. ilujus folia Malj'ctun. vih.iU.iiu j vJu 
I ''■I'l.i (ulna jiiinicujLie juiriMii, niox jmu ucl^cif, came uiirabilcm in moilnm, jucurula. y(s;<u/i - 7 Si (piaiulo in- 
ii'in (Miiis tit ijirni n.ilct'iitiSj hoc ilcjuchciulnin' lii;m», ove cum couuulcrii ilonniVnh* j>rotiiur., ('aj)ta Sutiiii- 
.uitr. — O'cl....! ;^a iaaari, am pcuimii nioii, paucii acculcrc. I'lin, JN.it. ii'lf Lib- 1 'J- 3« |Milim. 
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Parts in the fame Latitude with Perfta or Cyrene, that are found to bear our Winters 
pretty well, even beyond Expectation ; or if fome of them are killed to the Ground, we 
find with Pleafure they have generally a Refurre£tion from the Root, if large or extend- 
ed. And then if a Field of Silphium, eaten to the Ground in Summer with fat Sheep, 
{hall afterwards afford a Succeffion of annual Crops, and be as Lifting as Saintfoin, and of 
infinitely greater Virtues, what an Improvement in Husbandry would here be introduced 
among (t us, befides a Trcafiiry of one of the belt Medicines both for Man and Ber.fi; ? 

Thefe things I offer, not as airy Suppofitions, but as probable Speculations 5 being fan- 
guine enough to hope that one Time or other, by the Means of fome enterprifing Ge- 
nius, the Jfa or Silphium Plant, fo highly extolled both by Antients and Modems for its 
wonderful Virtues, may be introduced alive amongft usj that we may every day more and 
more experience that Blefling and Bounty which the great Author of Nature intended for 
the univerfa! Comfort and Pleafure of Mankind. 

I hope I need not make any Apology for being thus particular on a Plant fo ufeful, 
and fo little underftood. And although it is at prefene an Exotic (with which I am not 
now concerned) yet becaufe it is fo ufeful an Ingredient in a Sallad, and being not out of 
Hopes to naturalize it amongft us, I was willing to do it that Juftice, and give it that 
Precedence, which its Virtue and lingular Nature might jufHy require. 

Thus I have particularly defer ibed the Nature and Virtue of every fingle Plant fit for 
the Gompofition of a Sallad, that every one may mix and fort them fo as may be moil 
agreeable to his own Palate. The great Art in the proper Mixture licth in rightly con- 
fidering the peculiar Reli/J) of the feveral Sallad Herbs, viz. which are moil hot and biting 5 
as CrcffeSy Muflard, Sellery, Scurvygrafs^ Tetragon^ cvc. and then which are more cool and 
infipid j as Spinage, Com Sallad, Lettuce, Endive and Purjlain, and the like. For after this 
Knowledge is once attained from the foregoing Defcriptions, it will be no difficult Matter to 
cornpofe a well reliflied Sallad, where the biting 'Tafle of one Kind may not overpower the 
Sweet nefs of the reft difcrcetly making ufe of fome of the more infipid forts to quality 
the Heat and Pungency of others - y ftili fuppofing that the difcreet Gatherer hath a re- 
gard to the Seafon of the Year, and then every Sallad may be made, not only agreeable 
to the Tafte, but fafc and wholeibme to the Body. 

.That fcems therefore to be an extravagant Fancy which fome have entertained, That a 
Fool is as fit to be a Gatherer of a Sallad as a wifcr Man. And the Miftake is founded upon 
this Imagination, as if any thing that is but green, young and tender, is a fit Ingredient 
for a Sallad in the Spring. Whereas, Experience (hews how many fatal Mi (lakes have 
been committed by thole who took the deadly Hemlocks and Aconits for Par/ley and Par- 
fnips ; Dogs Mercury inftead of Spinage - y Cow-weed for Chervil, and T*brapjia for Fennel 
Thelc Mi Hakes have fomctimcs proved immediate Death, and they mud alway prove hurtful 
to the Brain, and unwholefomc to the Body. So highly ncccflary is it, that a difcreet and 
skilful Choice be made, not from Names, but from the Nature of Plants in our own Cli- 
mate rightly underftood : And it is certainly the lntercft of Mankind, that all Pcrfons 
fliould be cautioned of being too bold in adventuring upon any unknown or uncertain 
Herbs and Plants, to the Prejudice of their Health, or the Ruin of their Confiitution. 

I have already obferved how ncccflary it is, that in the mixing of a Sallad, every fort 
fliould come in to bear its Part, without being overpowered by another of a ilrongcr 
Taftc, that the Native Virtue and true Reliih of any may not be wholly loll 5 that there 
may be fomcthing the lame Analogy in Ta/Ie, as there is in mufical Notes; nothing harfli or 
grating, but that the Whole may prove an agreeable Compofition. Thus Damoxcnus intro- 
' duceth a comical Cook, who, when he was ask'd what Harmony there was in Meats > an- 
fwcrM, 'The very fame that a Diatcjfaron, Diapentc, and Diapnfon have one to another in a 
Cojifort of Alttftek. slthaueus makes a very diverting Scene of it 5 * and the Application 
fcems to be very julh 



* Allien. 1 -ib. ?. 3. Horace fcems to have much the fume Notion* Stat. Lib. z t 

Nec (ibi ax'narum ijuivis icineiv arro|»ei art cm, 
N011 pnus uxatta lunui raiionc (aiuu'uut. 

sIhJ our elegant Milton introduces llyc drcjjing a Sallad, in l*avadifc Loll. 

ll'hat Choice to chttfi for Delicacy heft* 
li'hat Order Jo contrived as not to mix 
'I'aflcs not 'Well joined, inelegant, hut f»ri//f* 
Tajle after 'fajle upheld by fondUeJl Change. 
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. From what hath been faid, it fufficicntly appears that Wifdom and Judgment are necef- 
fary Qualifications for a Compofer of a Sallad. And to be an exact Critick indeed, he 
fhould be skilled in the Degrees, Terms, and various Species of Talks, according to a 
Scheme let down in the Tables of the learned Dr. Grew, {Lett. 6. Chap, z, 3 ) to 'which 
the Curious arc directed. But Mr. Evelyn, fomething more to our prefent Purpofc, be- 
fides giving us a Table of Herbs proper for every Month in the Year, with their Pro- 
portions, hath laid down Nine Rules for preparatory Ingredients, which I fhall but juJt 
mention, and refer the Reader (if he wants them) to his fuller Interactions and Tables, 

(Evelyn, Acet. p. $6, &e.) 

(1.) Preparatory to the drcfling, let your herby Ingredients be exquifitely cull'd and 
cleanfed of all Worm-eaten, fpotted or vitiated Leaves, and thefc rather difcrcctly fprinklcd, 
than overmuch fobbed with Spring- Water > after which, fwing them gently "in a clean 
Napkin, till they are fit to receive the IntinRus following : viz*, (2.) Good Oil, an Ingre- 
dient fo indifpenfably and highly neccflary, as to have obtained the Name, Cibarium (\wth 
us Sallad-Oil) that it be not high coloured nor yellow ; but rather of a pallid Olive 
Green, without Smell, and no othcrwifc affecting the Tongue, but as it is fmooth, light 
and plea&nt. (3.) That the Vinegar and other liquid Acids be perfectly clear and without 
Corruption, drawn and dillilled from Wine, and fome think ftill improved, if infttfed with 
Clove- Gilliflowers, Elder, Rofes, or Nafturtium. (4.) That the Salt be of the brighten: 
grey Salt, dried and contufed, as being then the leafl corrofive. Some indeed arc apt to 
affect Sugar, but what we find to be mpft eiteemed by learned Palates, is the grateful fa- 
line acid Point. Some recommend the cflcntial Salts and Spirits of the molt fiin.it ivc Vege- 
tables, as the molt healing, cooling, generous, and rcfrcfliing Cordial. But iince the 
Learned differ in this Point, and queftion whether all the fixed Salts made the common 
Way be any whit better than our common Salt, it may fuffice that the Sallad-Salt be the 
belt ordinary fort, bright, dry and without Clamminefs. (f.) That the Milliard (another 
noble Ingredient) be of the beff. Tewksbury. N. B. The Muftard growing, and there by 
a peculiar Art freed from the bitter brown Husk and made into fine Powder, at and about 
Durham, much to be preferred, it being from all Parts lent for and much admired. They 
prcfervc the Flower and Duft of the bruifed Seed, which rcfcmbles Brazil- Snuff, in a well 
itop'd Glafs, to temper it with Water and have it rrcfli when they plcafe, it beiniz fit to 

eat a few Minutes alter 'tis mixt with Water. But what is yet by lome 1 

all thefe, is compofed of the dried Seed of the Indian Najlurtium reduced to Powder, and 
mixt with a little Leaven, and lb from Time to Time made frefh -> as indeed, all other 
Mjiftiard fliould be. (<5.) That the Pepper, black or white, be not bruifed to too fmall a 
Duir, which is reckoned prejudicial. The Root of the minor Pinipinclla, or fmall Burnet 
•frage, being dried, is by fome extolled beyond all other Peppers, and more wholclbmc. 
c German Houfcwivcs have a way of mingling Saffron with Honey made up into Balls-, 
ich when dried, they afterwards reduce to Powder, and fprinklc it over their Sallads 
for a noble Cordial. The Spaniards and Italians alio make great Ufc of this Flower, 
mingling its golden Tincture with almoft every Thing they cat : But we arc apt to think 
it too prevalent in our Sallads. (7.) That there be the Yolks of new laid Eggs boiled 
derately hard to be mingled with the Mullard, Oil, and Vinegar. (8.) (According to 
the Super-curious) that the Knife with which the Sallad Herbs arc cut, especially Oranges, 
Lemons, be of Silver, and by no means of Steel, which all Acids arc apt to corrode, and 
retain a metal ic Rrliih of. (Lallly) That the Sallad Di flics be cither China or .Del/' Ware, 
Pewter, or even Silver, not at all lb well agreeing with Oil and Vinegar, which leave their 
feveral Tinctures. 'J "he liquid Vehicles may be mixt firfl in a feparate Plate j and then 
with a Fork and Spoon kept continually ilirred, all the Furniture may be equally moillcn- 
cd. But fome, who arc Husbands of their Oil, pour on at firfl the Oil alone*, as more 
apt to communicate and difflife its Slipperinefs, than when it is mingled with Acids. 

The Sallad-drcfler being now furnifhed with proper Ingredients, and fufficicntly inftruct- 
ed in the Virtues, Nature and Property of every Herb, 1 may well fuppofc him in Time 
to become an accompli ihed Art ill, having always Wifdom and Difcrction (pro hie £5? untie) 
to know what to chule and what to refute : But if he wants further Affiltance, let him 

have tccouric 10 Mr. /viv/w/s Tabic and Llfl, calculated for all Scalbns. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Tot and Aromatick. Herbs. 

' ■ ■ ' • 

HERE are yet fome Aromatick Herbs commonly ufed in the Kitchen, which 
may well deferve our Notice. For though their Culture be not difficult, their 
Nature, Property and Ufe, may not poflibly be fo well underftood. 

I (hall begin with two very ufeful and excellent. Plants. Rofemary and La~ 
vender 1 both great Cephalicks,- and fovereignly ufeful for the Memory, Sight, and Nerves. 
They are both beautiful and lading Ever-greem > love a dry, warm and fandy Soil 5 for too 
much wet in Winter is apt to deltroy them. They are eafily raifed from Slips of the lalt 
Year, planted in April. Of Rofemary, there are fevcral forts, the Common, the broad Leav'd, 
the gilt with yellow, and the Silver ftrip^d : B'cfide thefe, there is the double flow'red i whole 
Leaves are bigger, its Stalks ftiffer, and bearing many double pale blue Flowers. The 
ltrip'd forts are mo ft tender j but the common and broad-leaved are hardy enough to re lilt 
our ordinary "Winters, and to be cut into any Form, provided they be not too much expo- 
fed to North Winds. Lavender, to fay nothing of its great Ufe in diflilling, makes a fine 
Edging in large Gardens, provided it be frequently cut: But for the fake of its Flowers, 
which are much ufed by the Apothecaries, there ought to be a Plantation of it apart 5 for 
were the Edgings fuffercd to flower, a great part of their Beauty would be loft. There 
is another Plant called Lavender Cotton, propagated like the other, and makes alfo a very 
beautiful Edging for large Walks. 

'Thyme.'] Thyme is another Aromatick Heib, very ufeful both in the Garden and the 
Kitchen -, for it fhould be always at the Cook's right Hand, and every one knows it 
makes the prcttiefl Borders along the fides of Gravel- Walks, and will laft fevcral Years, if 
it be frequently and fcafonably, after Rain, clip'd as it ought. But becaufe it is eafily raifed 
both from Seed and Cuttings, it fhould be renewed once in four or five Years, ft ill remem- 
bering at every new Plantation to renew the Soil. There are fevcral forts of it, and fome 
of them prettily and differently variegated, which add to their Beauty in Borders. There 
is a Maftick Thyme much admired for its Smell in Pofeys 5 as alfo the Marum Syriacum, 

hen rub'd betwixt the Thumb 
in the Ladies Chambers. Whe- 
ther the Smell of it cauics an Averfion or Frenzy in Cats, cannot certainly be deter- 
mined j but they alway (if they can come at it) rub and tear it, till they quire dcitroy it j 
and therefore not only to prevent this Mifchief, but to prcfervc it from the Severity of the 
"Winter, it fhould be fet in Pots and guarded with Wire-Lattice. Some uphold the Pots 
with Iron-Hoops driven into a South Wall. 

My/op is alio a Plant both for dijiillitig and Borders, and may be raifed cither 
from Seed or Slips in March and April. There is a fort of it prettily variegated, which a<ius 
to its Beauty fet lor Borders. 

Rhue7\ Wc have two forts of Rhue, the one variegated with a Cream colour, the other 
of a pale green. Both are excellent for Borders, if well clip'd. It is eafily propagated by 
Slips in a wet Scafon. Its firong Smell is fuppoled to be a good Guard againft Infection j 
but pci haps it may be dangerous to trull too much to its Power and Influence. 

Tanfy ~\ Tanfy is encrcaled by parting the Roots in the Spring j and hath been formeily 
in much Eflcem for KitchcivUic ; but being of a hot and domineering RcliiTi, it is hue 
little ufed, except in a Dainty which iifclf gives a Name to. There is a lort of it which 
is prettily ilrip'd. But Mr. Bradley is fo in Love with this Plant, that he thinks iheic 
ought always to be fome of it kept dry in the Winter \ particularly for the Ule of thole 
who fear the Gout in the Stomach : And becaufe 1 would always help to propagate (loud 
Nature; his Nojlritm in the Ule of Tanfy is this. w Boil half a handful of this lleih 111 
4C half a Pint of firong white Jl r inc\ fo drink the Decoction as hot as poiHMc." Tins 
he faith, he always found would remove the Pain in a quarter of an hour. 

Savory'} There is a Sunnier and a Winter-.SYmj/;y. The full is an annual Plant raii d 
by Seed the oilier is perpetual, encrcaled by Seeds or Slips, and will endure a hard Win- 
ter. This is another Kitchen-l leib grown (Hit of date by reaion of iis l oo rank Flavour. 

Marjoram. ] We have alio two forts of Marjoram j the one called VV inirr-fwert or Put- 
Matjoraw, Which is fotnetimes prettily ftrip'd with yellow, and will la 1 L three or lour Yeais 

well enduring the Winter coldj the other is the annual Sweet -Mar joi aw, railed cither m -i 

ILL- 



which gives a very refrefhing Pungency to the Nofe, w 
and the Finger, and this gives it a Place in Pots, even i 
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Hot-Bed, or in a fine warm Soil in April** this is accounted a very agreeable Perfume in a 
Pofey of Flowers, and is not lefs ufeful in the Kitchen all the Year, even when dry*d in the 
Winter. The firft is eafily propagated from Slips in the Spring, or in any moiit Scafbn. 

Penny- Royal and Camomile .[J Penny- Royal and Camomile are both ufeful Plants, chiefly in 
phyfical Preparations : But as there is a conftant Demand for them, they fhould not be 
wanting in the Garden, where they will grow almoit in any Soil j but chiefly in nioift and 
fliady Places, and are propagated from Slips. 

Angelica^] Angelica is a large Plant, running up with a Stalk five or fix Foot high, 
and is railed from Seeds fown in a moift and rich Ground. In July and Aiiguft it puts forth 
large Tufts of beautiful Flowers > but where the Seeds are left to ripen, there the Plant 
commonly dies. But if it is frequently cut, it will laft good for feveral Years,' and is of 
great Ufe, efpeciully to Confectioners. 

Carduus^] The Car dims fown in Gardens, for its Virtue in phyfical UCes, hath obtained 
1 he Name of Benediclus, or the Blejfed Thiftle. The Demand for it is fo frequent for Vo- 
miring, &c. that it ihould be annually fbwed, either in the Autumn or Spring. The firft 
Seafon produceth the befl and largcft Plants. 

Clary, Wormwood, and Dill, are fo well known, and fo eafily railed, that it is fufKcient 
only to mention them as ufeful in a Garden. However, it may not be nmifs to fay, that 
both the Bujb and the Sweet Bafil are pretty beautiful odoriferous Plants much admired by 
rhe Ladies, and therefore fhould be propagated for the lake of their Beauty when fct in 
Pots in their Chambers, and for the Sweetnefs of their Leaves. They fhould both be fown 
in Hot-Beds to accelerate their Growth, and complete their fize, and afterwards tranfj lanc- 
ed into Pots, or other Parts of the Garden, where Swcetnefe and Ornament is riioft re* 

quired. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



Of the Nature, Properties 



both in the Fruit and the Kitchen Garden. 



>f Untried Earth 



HAving hitherto treated fully and particularly both of the Fruit and Kitchen-Gar- 
den, ihewing the bell Methods of railing, planting, and propagating of Fruit- 
Trees, and of lowing and encreafing all lores of Legumes, Herbs and Plants, I 
might Hill be thought defective, if I did not recommend fomc one particular 
fort or frarth, or Comport, wherein to plant and fow Trees and Herbs, as what might 
prove of molt general Advantage to the Planter and Sower, and aniwer the defired End 
and Purpofc of Health and Salubrity to Trees, and a true Relifh and Wholefomnefs to 
Herbs and Fruit. This I have already, in a former Treat ifc (Gentleman's Recreation} advi- 
fed and recommended by the Name of Untried Earth, and withal directed where to find ic. 
But forafmuch as what I have there faid is thought too general, and the World is not ycc 
fufficiently apprized of its Excellence and Virtue, but arc ftill loading in Dung amongffc 
their Fruit-Trees and Plants, to the great Hurt and Corruption of both, and to the vi- 
tiating the natural Juices of Fruits and Herbs, with the unwholfomc and indigclicd Steams 
ariiing from Dung of all Kinds, I rtiall think my felf obliged to lay fomething more par- 
ticularly about the Nature and Virtues of Untried Earth. 

By Untried Earth, \ would be underllood to mean all fuch warm, mellow, rich Soil, as 
licth next and underneath the Surface of fomc Meadow, Pajlurc, or Wajlc, where Cattle 
have been of long Time wont to lie at their Eafe, and where neither Plough nor Spade 
have ever, or at lead not within the Memory of Man, been tiled : And this, if it be right- 
ly and difcreetly chofen, commonly holds good from lix to ten or twelve Inches deep af- 
ter the Turf is pared oif, and fomc times a great deal more. Some have made it a Diffi- 
culty, as if this was hard to be found in any Quantity. Whereas I have never yet come 
into that Lordfliip or Country, (whether open Field or cnclofcd) but I could always find 
out a fuflicicnt Quantity to fupply the Wants of the curious j for the incurious arc moft 
and many. In many Places there is 11 large green Turf or open Waftc in the middle of a 
ParUhj and this feldom fails to be good, being enriched horn Time to Time with the 
Dung of Cattle, Gecfc, and other Fowl, and fumifhed with large Quantities of earthy 
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Particles fit for Vegetation, becaufe not dratvii forth by the Roots 6f various Vegeta- 
bles. , 

In tnoft Places there is fome River, Rivulet j or Brook, -which riins through Flats, Mea- 
dows, or Low Grounds : And thefe are commonly every Wintfef overflowed, and there- 
fore receive abundance of rich new earthy Matter driven down from the Upper Grounds $ 
and fb obtain a conftant Addition of Riches, and never have any fcxhatifted^ but what the 
Roots of Graft exhauft, which feldom run deeper than two Inches. 

Sometimes even in the Highways there are great Opens of old Sward, under which is 
found excellent Untried Earthy fit for the Purpofes we are fpeaking of. And I think all, 
both open Fields and Enclofiires, muft have cbnfiderable Quantities of old Soil never turn- 
ed up, which either by Right or Favour may be made ufe of, without in the leaft inju- 
ring the Soil, the pared Turf being laid down in' the Place again. Whcre-ever I have 
come I have never yet found much Difficulty to procure, one way or other, enough of 
this Earth to ferve the Purpofes both of my felf and Friends. The greateft Difficulty hath 
been where the Country abounds with Clay lying very near the Surface, and the Soil to 
be improv'd is Clay too: But even in this Cafe, and amongft the worft of Clays at Tel* 
vertofty I always found, one where or other, fome mixt loamy Soil, made good and rich 
by conftant Superindu£tions of Sands driven down by Floods. 

Having thus told you what Untried Earth is, and where to find it, I would fain make 
fome fuch Impreflion upon the Mind and Judgment, and Reafon, (where likewife all Im- 
p re Axons relating to Morality are only to be made) that when an old Way, introduced by 
Cuitom and Hubit, is prov'd to be wrong and falfe, a new and better may take place, moie 
agreeable to good Senfe and later Experience. To this Purpofe I would firft obferve to 
you from my own Experience, that from the Ufe of Untried Earth I have feen moft fur- 
prifing Productions, even beyond any artificial Amendments, both in the Fruit and Kitchen- 
Garden. And although this may fecm romantick and ftrange to them who have not tried 
it > yet fure I am, and I lay an Emphafis upon it, that no fort of Compofition made with 
Art, can be brought (to equal I was going to fay, but for certain) to exceed in all refpefts 
this Untried Earth. For if the choiceft and tendered Fruit-Trees be planted in this Earth, 
they prefently difcover an uncommon Healthfulnels and Vigour. If any of the tendereft 
forts of Annuals be fown in this Earth, if it be difcreetly chofen, you may foon perceive by 
their flourifliing Looks and Colour, that they like the Soil. Nay, even Melons and Cucum* 
bersy (a bold Word to fpeak, you'll (ay) need no other Com poll or Riches to bring them 
to their Maturity and Richnefs of Tafte. Our want of Sun indeed puts us under a Nc- 
cefTity of accelerating their Growth by adding artificial Heats from long Dung ; but that 
Confideration comes not into any part of our prcfent Reafon ing -> becaufe the Roots of 
Plants are not fuppofed to get (and it is granted they do not get) any Subftancc or Vi- 
gour from thence, but Heat alone $ whereby the earthy Particles are put in Motion and 
made to afcend freer and fafter than they would otherwife do j which caufes fuch Plants to 

ripen within the compafs of our Summers, which otherwife they could not poffibly do for 
want of Heat. 

But indeed the Excellence and Richnefs of this Earth is moft and beft feen in the Ver- 
dure, Fruitfulnefs, and large Production of fuch Plants as ripen with the Sun, and need no 
artificial Heat j fuch as Afparagus, Artichokes, &c. Thefe arrive not only to equal lize, 
and make Heads as large as thole planted in artificial Earths 5 but do acquire an evert 9 re- 
gular and pleafant Flavour from the well digeftcd Matter or earthy Particles in which they 
grow, and which actually afcend in their Vcflels towards their Encreafe. In fhort, in all 
Inch Cafes as ferve to make a Garden fruitful and profitable, I prefer Untried Earth to the 
belt of even rotten Dungs, or the common artificial Compofts, with which our Books of 
Gardening, as well as the Gardens themfclves, are fo commonly fluffed and filled. And 
that for thefe following Rcafons : 

I. This Virgin Earth is not infc&cd with the Seeds of fuch Weeds as arc ordinarilv car- 



ried about in the Air from Place to Place, becaufe being covered with a Thick-let Tin f, 
noxious Weeds can find no Place to fix themfclves \ and fo they die and pcrifh loon after 
their Fall $ whereas all artificial Compofts, that arc made with Dung and laid in Heaps to- 
gether to rot and mellow, are fubjefit to receive the Infc&ion of the aforcfaid Weeds ; and 
accordingly Experience fheweth that fuch Comports and Manures, cfpecially in light Soils, 
bring fuch intolerable Poifons, and fuch a multitude of new Weeds along with them as no 
Care or Art can quickly root out again. 

z. Becaufe Virgin Earth affords better and whole fomer Produftions than can rcafonnbly be 
cxpefted from Soils made with Art and Dung j which tho* they arc filled with nitrous and 

fulphurious Matter, tic to fet the earthy Particles in Motion for the Growth and Incrcafc 

of 
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of Plants and Trees 5 yet they alfo (end up many mixt heterogeneous indigeftcd Juices, 
which give unfavoury and fometimes unwholfome Taftes to Leaves and Fruit: Whereas, 
Earth taken from under an old Turf, bath all the Ric briefs of Nitre and Sulphur requifite 
for the Purpofe of Vegetation, and at the feme Time its earthy Particles fo well mixt and 
incorporated, all its Juices fo well mellowed and refined by Age, that they only want to 
be ltirred and expofed to the kind Influence of the Air, Rain,' and Dew, r to be made to 
exert themfelves, by palling through the Veflels of Plants and Trees, 1 for their Increale and 
the wholefome Productions of Nature. And this I ihbuld think may fuffice to regulate 
the Culture of Plants as a Thing of no fmall Importance j becaufe as a Tree, fo alfo the 
Soil is known by its Fruit difcovered by the Tafte. The difference of the Goodnels of 
fuch Plants and Sallading as are railed and brought us from frefli Land out of the Country, 
compared with thofe which the Avarice of the Gardeners, or rather the Luxury of the 
Age tempts them even to force and refufcitate, is moft difcernible in the untimely and tatt- 
le Is Articles of dfparagus at Chriftmas. 

" It is certain ( faith Sir # Thomas Brown ) that about populous Cities, where Grounds 
are over- forced for Fruit and early Sallading, nothing is more un wholefome. Men in the 
" Country look fo much more frefli and healthy, and commonly are longer lived than 
u thole who live in the Middle and Skirts of vait and crowded Cities, inv ironed with rot- 
* c ten Dung, loathfome and common Lay-ftalls, whofe noiibme Steams wafted by the Wind, 
M poifon and infect the ambient Air and vital Spirits with thole pernicious Exhalations and 
" Materials, of which they make the Hot- Beds for the railing thofe Pracoces and forward 
" Plants, which gratify wanton Palates. For thofe being corrupt in the Original, cannot 
" but produce malignant and ill Effects to thole who feed upon them " It was alfo -f- Mr. 
Evelyn's Opinion long fince that there is nothing fo proper for Sallad Herbs and Plants, as 
the genial and natural Mould impregnate with well digefted Juices, without any Mixture of 
Garbage, Catrion, and other filthy Ordure, perhaps not half conlumed. I queltion not but 
that every B »dy would prefer Corn and all forts of Grain raifed from Marie, Lime, and 
I) Chalk, fweet and natural Soils for Amendments, before that which is produced from the 
Dw.g-hill only Even Experience fhews that the Ranknefs of Dung is frequently the caufe 
of Btafis and Smuttinefs in Corn \ as. if the Author of Nature would thereby teach us to 
take heed of all unnatural and fordid Mixtures. It is the Obfervation of thofe who have 
been converfant in Vineyards, that Vines forced with Dung and growing in the Vales, pro- 
duce Wines much more heady and unpalatable, than thofe which grow on the fides of 
Hills and are lefs forced. 

Monficur Qijinteney hath rightly obferved, that the Senfe of fmelling is a proper Judge 
of the Goodnels and Salubrity of Earth j and I would add alfo (letting afide too great 
Nicety) that the Senfe of Tafte is no lefs a Difcerner or that M.itterj and this Renfon is 
to be afllgned for both j becaufc an ill Smell proceeding from Corruption or undue Mix- 
tures will give an ill Tafte : And the Fruit or Produdt will tafte accordingly. But Hill f 
add j 

3. That though artificial Comports, if they have* had fufficicnt Time to mellow and to 
lofc the Unlavourinefs of Dung, may be fuppoled to obtain molt of the good Qualities of 
Untried Earth \ yet here is a Trcaiure ealier purchafcd, always ready at Hand, and imme- 
diately fit for Uie. Thefe arc Confidcrations by no means to be pafled over (lightly : For 
were there no other Advantage but this ; that Untried Earth anfwers nil the Purpofes of 
Dung, what a vaft deal of Manure, unneceflarily loaded into a Garden, would be Hived 
lor the more ufeful and profitable Purpofes of Meadows, Paltures, and Arable Land ? If 
then I can make this rational Dodtrinc take place, as it ought j cfpccially when confirmed 
by Experience, 1 Avail cxpc£t the Thanks of the Farmer and the Gardener : Both the one 
and the other receiving great Advantages thereby. The one feeing his Barns filled with 
Plenty, arifing from Trealurcs formerly waited ; and the other receiving the Commenda- 
tions of his grateful Mailer, for furniihing his Table with the bell tailed Herbs and Roots y 
and the molt delicious Fruits. 

Now I am upon this Head, it may not be amifs to take Notice and advife that the 
Depth or Thickncfs of this Earth fupcrinduccd in the Kitchen-Garden is to be difcretional- 
ly proportioned to the Nature of the Plants to be fown : Onions, Lettuce, Spinage, Peafi, &c* 
which take but Aiallow Hold, will require only two or three Inches thickntls: Whereas, 
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Carrots, Parfnips, Scbrzonera arid Shrrets, which go deeper irito the Ground, may require 
ten or twelve. The firft Coat of Earth, difcreetly ftirred only with a Hough, will laft 
good four or five Years, without any Amendment j and the laft, becaufe thicker and deeper, 
will continue good fix or feven Years, ftirred always with the Spade. 

iV. B. The Turf, which is pared off from the Untried Earth, if it is not required to be 
laid down again, may be laid on Heaps to rot for two or three Years ; which, being now 
and then ftirred, will prove excellent Soil for Amendments, and particularly goqd for a Su- 
perindu&ion to the Afparagus Bed 5 which being a Plant whole Pores and Vcflcls are very 
large, is very apt to admit every Nourifliment of the grofleft Nature, and conlequently to 
receive a Relifh and Tincture from all indigefted Dungs and undue Mixtures. 

From the Whole of what I have faid upon this Head of Untried Earth, I think this 
Corrollary of its Virtue and Excellence may fairly be deduced by Way of Analogy j that 
as it is found by long and conftant Experience* that the animal Life in all Creatures is beit 
preferved and continued by the fimple and unmixt Products of Nature, and more particu- 
larly with refpecT: to Mankind 3 that fuch Men as have but (as we fay) from Hand to 
Mouth, and are conftrained by Neceflity to live upon fimple Diets and the natural Food 
of their own Country, are for the moft part healthier and longer lived, than ihofe who 
indulge themfelves by Excefs, and by a wanton Luxury ftudy to imbibe all that Art and 
Riches can procure, fhortning their Days by the intemperate Ufe of mixt and unnatural 
Foods: So in like manner, Vegetables of all forts, but efpecially Trees, from which are ex- 
pected the annual Rewards of Fruit, as they will prefent their Fruit more beautiful and bet- 
ter tafied, fo may well be fuppofed to be alfo more lafiing and durable, being fed by fimple 
and unnatural Diets. 
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The Flower -(jar den. 

A M now arrived to that Part of my Treat ifc of Vegetables which is 
not left (if not more) plcafant and delightful than what has gone before. 



Word 



d 



to the Delight and Plcafurc of Mankind j if what ferves to transfer the 
^^ mm ^^ mmmmmmm Mind from the Beauty of the Thing formed to the glorious and wife 
Former and Contriver of all Things j if what gives an Opportunity to fill up the Paren- 
thefts of Life (for fome fuch there mult be) with innocent Amufcment and Satisfaction j 
if all or any of this may be called Benefit and Gain to a rcalbrjable Creature, then the 

C c c c Flower* 
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Flower-Garden may well be faid to be profitable, as it is univerfally allowed to be plea- 
fant. 

I would here I confefi rather chufe, if the Fair Sex would give me Leave (and it fhall 
be done with a great deal of Honour) to addrefc my felf to them. Multiplicity of Bu- 
finefs and the neceflary Affairs of Life do not ordinarily engrofs their Time, nor diftradfc 
their Thoughts i thefe Severities are the Load and Complaint of our own Sex; And al- 
tho* the Men are hereby much diverted from the Amufements they would otherwife chufc, 
yet the Women are not generally under fuch Avocations, but have more Leifure to follow 
innocent Delights, and luitable Recreations. Thus if Inclination and Leifure could but 
once agree and unite, I flatter my felf the Ladies would loon think that their vacant Hours 
in the Culture of the Flower-Garden, would be more innocently fpent and with greater 
Satisfaction, than the common Talk over a Tea-Table^ where Envy and Detraction fo 
commonly prefide. 

Whereas, when Opportunity and Weather invite them amongft their Flowers, there 
they may drefs, and admire, and cultivate Beauties like themfelves, without envying or being 
envied. There they may difpofe the great Variety of Colours, which Nature has given 
to fcveral Flowers, and what Order and Mixture they pleafe ; and whilfl they are admi- 
ring the Author of Nature for affording thefe elegant Glories, they may at the fame 
Time pleafe themfelves and others with their own Fancy and Skill in mixing and explain* 
ing them, 

I (peak not this cxchtfivcly\ as if I thought none but the Ladies fhould meddle with 
Flowers. The Study and Culture of the Flower -Gar den hath been the Entertainment and 
Recreation of wife and good Men in all the Ages of the World, and they have always 
thought, from the Example of Solomon himfeif, that the more they unfold Nature's 
Beauty and Variety in every Part, the more extenfive was the Pleafurc, and the greater 
the Admiration of its Author. 

It was indeed fome Time before I came to take much Pleafure in the F/ower-Gjr- 
den, having been for fcveral Years fo wholly engaged in rectifying Mi (lakes, and making 
fome intelligible Improvements in the more profitable Part of the Fruit-Garden : But J. 
quickly found after I had once planted and difpefed my Garden in the Order and Method 
agreeable to my own Fancy, there was always a confiderable Part of the bell Seafon in 
the Summer left, when there was aim oft nothing to be done by Way of Divcrfion, (an 
leaft not much manual Operation by Way of Exercife) except 1 could begin to think of 
loving and cultivating the Flowers as well as the Fruits : Still preferving the Maxim which 
I had always laid down to my (elf, and have fince recommended to others, not to enlarge 
the Bounds of either Gardens too far, but rather ftrivc to have nmltum in patvo. 

After I have faid thus much by Way of Introduction to what I have to (ay further 
about Flowers, their Culture and Propagation, I fhall only here inform the Reader of the 
general Method 1 intend to purfuc in treating of this Subject, which, bccaulc it hath been 
pretty much cxhaufted of late, and begins now to be generally well underltobd, I fhall 
not dwell long upon, intending chiefly to explain what others have left in the Dark, and to 
fay as little as pofllblc upon that which every one understands. Firft, I fhall fpcalc of what 
appears to me to be the moft proper Situation and Difpofirion of a Flower-Garden. Se- 
condly, I fhall treat of fuch Soils or Compofitions of Earths as arc found to be in the 
general moft agreeable to Flowers. Thirdly, I fhall treat of all the fevcral Kinds of Flow- 
ers, great and fmall, ufually known and growing with us in England; whether Slmunih 
from Seeds, or Pcranmtals> propagated from bulbous Roots, or Slips, or Layers. 
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CHAP. I, 

* 

■ 

Concerning the Situation ana Difpofition of the Flower-Garden* 

W~ JT HERE Election can take Place, one fhould always chufe to have the 
% jk / Flower-Garden near the dwelling Houfe> becaufe fuch Beauty and Orna- 

ment, the more they are under conftant Inflection, the eafier and better 
T T they entertain thofe two finer Senles, Seeing and Smelling. But then it is 

hot with Flowers as it is with Fruity the more Sun they have, the better 5 and therefore 
again, where Choice is to be had, I fhould prefer an Eaftem Expofitxon, or if that cannon 
be had* a Wefiern^ rather than to let it lye open and entirely expofed to the Sun's hot- 
tea: and meridian Rays, whereby they are apt too foon to hang their Heads, to wither 
away, and die. 

There are indeed fomc forts (as will be taken Notice of in its proper Place) that want 
the hottcft Expofition to bring them to Maturity and Glory : But thefe are Foreigners, and 
naturalized here with Care and Art, and even nurfed in a Hot-Bed. Thefe therefore may 
either be lit in Pots, and placed or moved occafionally as Fancy directs 5 or elfe may be 
planted by themfclves under fome Southern Borders near the Houfe (but not to be dropp'd 
upon) where their Beauty may not be loft or ©verlook'd. But then as to mod of our 
own Natives, fuch as Tulips, Ranunculus's, Emonies, with thefe, it is certain, too 

much Sun is almoft as bad as too little. 

But there is a much worfe Enemy to a. Flower- Garden than this, which I am now 
to l'peak to and caution again It in the Choice of a Situation ; and that is, the Wind^ 
that reftleis Enemy to all Vegetables j the Fury whereof, if not guarded againft, is like 
fomc turbulent Spirits in the World, ever difturbing the Peace and Quiet of every Thing 
within their Reach. Walls are fome Defence, where they are tall, and the Garden little * 9 
but otherwife they do but occafion great Reverberations, Whirles, and Currents of Wind, 
ib that they often do more harm than good. I fhould therefore chufe to have the Flower- 
Garden cncompafled with Hedges of Eugh, Holly, or IFhite-'thorn (the fir ft is abundantly 
the bell) which after frequent Clippings, arc not only more ornamental than the belt 
Walls, but by far more ufeful, and are better Defences againft the merci Ie fs Rage we are 
fpcaking of, both with Reflect to the Flowers themfclves, or the Female Lovers. 

In fpeaking of the Situation and Difpofition of a Flower-Garden, there fliould be alio 
fomcthing (hid of the Form thereof j which though it muft and will always vary according 
to Pcrfons different Fancies ; yet Fancy ought to be regulated by the general Principles 
of Beauty, and ought to throw the whole into Variety amid ft Uniformity. And left the 
Fancy fliould not be humourfomc enough, Mr. Bradley has told us of a Method to diver- 
fify and enlarge it almoft infinitely. 

If the Rules of Proportion arc but well obferved, the more plain and fimplc the Figure, 
the more beautiful in will appear, the more agreeable, the more natural and unaffected. Molt 
of the jludicd Plans do difcovcr too much of the tawdry in them, and arc comonly too 
confuted to give any diftinct Plcafurc to the Eye, except it be whilll they arc only ex- 
hibited on Paper. 

Butt care muft be taken to contrive it fo that it may be cafily feen, that the curious 
Artift may find Admittance to the Beds in every Part, either by the large or by leffir 
Gravel- Walks or Paths; i'o as by the Reach of the Arm every Operation may be perform- 
ed with Laic. And I think I need but juft fay, the Center in the middle of the Circle 
ihould be filled with fomc curious Ever-green Plant cut pyramid ically, and flu iced either 
perpendicularly or in a fpiral Line. But I muft not enter into farther Particulars s for after 
all, the Florift will and muft be left to his own Fancy. 

N. Ji. All tall Flowers fliould be excluded this Plan; for they will do better difperfccl 
in Borders cliewhere, where they may have room to extend their Leaves and Branches. 
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HAP. II. 

t f 

Of fuch Soils and Compofitions of Earths as are found to be in the 

general moft agreeable to Flowers. 

HAVE long obferved that a hot Soil and fcorching Sand, though never fo rich 
is as bad for moft oT our fineft Flowers as too much Suri, and that in the general 
a moderate Degree of Coolnefs and Moifture in a Soil is beft. For which Reafon if 
a proper Untried Earth can be found with thofe two Qualities, no Compofition of 
can exceed it j and therefore this in the firft Place fhouid be diligently fought for 
and difcreetly chofen as a Treafure in the Floider, as well a$ the Fruit-Garden, for the fame 
Rcafbns as are affigned in the Chapter 6f Untried Earth. (See Page 277.) 

&ut forafmuch as it may be difficult, and fbmetimes impoffible to procure this Earth 
in fufficient Quantities, and to entire Satisfaction*,' with refpect to Richnefs and other re- 
quifite Qualities, I fhall lay down fome fhort Rules and Helps, which every ingenious Per- 
ion may eafily enlarge or improve, as Situation arid CiVcumftances may require. 

It will eafily be perceived by what I have already faid, that Horfe-dung, from its Nature 
and Qualities (efpecially if not quite rotted to Earth') is Pbifon, and greatly hurtful to mod 
Flowers : And if it is reduced to Earth, its Lightnefs and hot Nature muft be qualify'd 
with other Compofitions : But the beft Way of all is to banifh it. Strong Clays on the 
Surface are alfo on the other Side very undefireable, as they chill, and ftarve, arid bind the 
tender Fibres of Flowers ; fo that they cannot extend themfelves to fetch proper Nourifli- 
ment for . their Increafe, and to fupport their Health. But it is feldom feen, but that on 
the ftrongeft natural Clays there will be five or fix Inches of good loamy Earth on the 
Top j and that is fufficient, if Care be taken to carry off the wet by Drains into the 
lower Grounds at a Diftance. The contrary to cold Clays, and equally undefireable, is hot 
and dry Sand. Each of thefe muft have different Remedies. 

To the cold Clays muft be mixt or fuperinduced large Quantities of fuch Untried Earth 
as is found to be rich, light, and fandy j or if this cannot eafily be met with, rich and 
light enough, let a third Part of Horfe-dung throughly rotted to Mould be added. To 
the naturally hot and dry Sands muft be added and mixt rotten Hogs or Cow-dung, which 
hath the two Properties of being cool and moift. Moreover, on thefe light Soils I have 
found Chalks and mellow Clays out of the Bottoms of Ponds to be excellent Superinducti- 
ons, and fit to bring the hottcft and lightcft Sands to a proper Confiftency for Flowers: 
But above all, where Marie can be had, that is of a Nature diflbluble, I have found that 
to be by much the beft Ingredient to be mixt with light Soils for a Flower -Garden. 

Marie is fat, cooling, and heavy, and if a third Part of it be mixt with two other 
thirds of light mellow Untried Earth there is (I think) no other artificial Compoft of 
Earths and Dungs can excel, nay not equal ir, in all its excellent Properties for accelerating 
the Growth of Flowers, and explaining their utmoft Glory and Beauty 5 efpecially if fome 
Pains be taken with the Marie to fift it fine, and mix it well with the Earth. Some 
have thought that for Carnations, and obtaining the largcft Flowers, even the Soil taken 
out of the Bottom of Ditches, where Land-Floods have driven the Earth in Heaps, is 
beft: And this undoubtedly is very good, when it is difcreetly cholen 5 becatifc fuch drift 
Earth is many Times compofed of fome of the richeft Ingredients and Soils that fall from 
the upper Grounds > which at laft and at belt arc but an Imitation of what I have be- 
fore directed j and yet you can never be fure of a due Quantity of your Ingredients thus 
found in Ditches, but that there may be yet too much of one and too little of another Sort : 
Whereas in the Cafe of Untried Earth and Marie, you make your Mixture to your Mind, 
of a due Proportion and proper Confiftency. Two thirds of the firft and one third of the 
laft, I have found to be the propcrcft Proportion if the Untried Earth be any thing light, 
and of a fandy Nature. 

However, becaute many by their Experience have found other artificial Earths and Com- 
ports excellently to anfwer their Ends, and their Expectations, what I have drill before is 
not Ipoken exclufively of other Ingredients, for the Purpofe of moft, much lefs of fome 
particular Flowers. For the Bottoms of old Wood-Piles, well rotted Saw- Dull and Leaves; 
the Mould found in rhc Cavities of old Willow-Trees, rotted Thatch, rotted Cow-dung, 
Turr-afhcs, Lime, and the Dung of Hogs and Poultry mellowed and fwectcntd by Age, 
Thefe are all good JUM j excellent, and very agreeable to moft Flowers, if they are mixt 
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with Difcretion and Knowledge, i.e. if the hot and light Kinds are duly and proportion- 
ably mixc with the heavy and cold. Only I itill add, that the Difficulty of mixing thefe 
rightly is greater and more hazardous than in the Cafe above: Though it ought to be 
taken notice of, that the Dung of Hogs and Cows alone well reduced to Mould, have 
done Wonders in explaining fome Flowers. 

Thus becaufe it is impoffiblc to lay down one general Rule for a Preparation of Soil, 
that may fuit all Floweis, I fhall think my felf obliged to take Notice, as I go along, 
where any particular Comports or Mixtures will be neceflary for the Benefit and Pro- 
fpo ity of fuch particular Fiowers. 

Whether the Flower-Garden is to be formed out of a natural Soil grown over with Turf 
or whether from confuted Rubbifh, or worn out Ground, it is neceflary that it be frequently 
turned over during the whole Summer, that it may be perfectly cleaned from Stones, Roots 
and Weeds; For by thus turning and tumbling the Earth backward and forward, not only 
what grew upon the Surface will be denroy'd and mellow'd, but the Seeds of Weeds (tome 
of which will lye ten or fifteen Years in the Earth, and afterwards grow) by being made 
to Vegetate and Sprout, when they are dHlurbed, will perifh by the Heat of the Sun. 

Thus the Soil being with Care and Diligence brought to a proper, clean, and mellow- 
Condition, and the Superinduftions rightly ad juried and mixed, the befl Seafon and Time 
for putting it into a Figure and Form for Bufincfs, is about Michaelmas, and all the Month 
of Oftoher, which is the propcrcft Time for fitting bulbous Roots, fuch as Ranunculus's 
Emonies, Tulips, &c. and for /owing many forts of Flower-Seeds, as will be obferved here- 
after. But although I have given a Specimen of a Figure for a Parterre, (and there are 
many other Varieties to plcaie the Fancy) yet it may not be amifs to oblerve here, to di- 
rect the ingenious Florilt in fhaping his' -Earth in the Borders and Compartments, that 
the be/r and molt graceful Figure for the Plain of the Earth, is the Shape of a Carp's 
Back, rifing pretty much in the Middle, and fo of Courfe finking gradually to the Bor- 
ders or Edgings. For by thus forming as it were, a fort of an Arch, it will tet off the 
Plants it contains with an agreeable Beauty, and make the Flowers appear in every View 
much better and more graceful, than if they were tet on a Flat. 

I cannot but here repeat what I before hinted at; that it will by no Means be proper 
to plant or fow the tallcll Race of Flowers in the Parterre, except it be of much larger 
Ext-nt, than what I have before fu ppofcdj for Sun-Flowers, for In fiance, Holly-hocks, 
white and Orange-Lillics, the' proper in their Places, yet amongfl Reptiles and the lower 
Race of fome of the moil beautiful Kinds do not add to, but take away from the Beauty 
of the whole, and exhibit to the Eye a confuted Wood all on a Heap. 

All Reptiles therefore and Flowers of the humbler Size fhould be let in Compartments 
by themlelvcs judicioully for ted both as to their Kinds and Stature. Thole that rife about: 
a Foot high fhould be fee in the Middle of the Gibbous Part of the Compartment ; fuch 
as Narciflus-Rockcts, &c. Thofe of fix or eight Inches, as Iris, Candia-Tu'ts, Sweet- Wil- 
liams, (3'c. in the next Order y and Auricula's, Polianthus, Crocus, and fuch kind or humble 
Mowers ncareft the Edgings. And if this Gradation of Flowers were further fo ordered as 
to nnfwer the fame Times of blowing, the Beauty would ltill be the prettier, more entire 
and uniform. 

Thus it may be plainly feen what I aim at and would advife, viz. to keep a Wilder- 
neis out of the Flower-Garden, and to let the Wildcrncfs of Flowers grow, where it may* 
be a real Ornament in the Borders of the grand Squares, or Parterres, or under the North 
Walls at a great DHtancc, or in any by or angular Places. Tulips, Ranunculus* s and Emo- 
ries, fhould by all Means have Places allotted for them by themlelvcs j becaufe their Va^ 
rieties are great, and nothing elie ought to interfere j becaufe nothing elfe of the bulbous 
rooted Kinds can compare with their Beauty. Further, 

JVatcr being fo very neceflary for all Flowers, efpccially thofe that arc new planted from 
Layers, Slips, or Roots parted, it may be thought proper that I fhould fry fomcthing of 
the heft Kinds. Well- Water or all fuch as arc accounted hard are the worft. Running- 
Water is e/leemed excellent, becaufe being in continual Motion it fubtili'/cs and warms it- 
felf, acquiring fertilizing Qualities from the terrefhial Matter mixt with it. Rain- Water 
hath wonderful Properties in Vegetation, from its having imbibed the nitrous Spirit of the 
Air. And as for Pond and Standing-V/ntcrs, they mull be very proper for Plants, as be- 
ing wonderfully repleted with rcrreilrial Matter, which alone is fit for the Formation and 
Augment Q f Flowers as well as Plants: But neither to that nor to TVatcr is owing the Va- 
riety of Colours (as hath been vulgarly millaken) but only to the Figure of their different 
Duels and Pafftgcs. 
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In (hort, the great Difficulty of all is to have a Command of Water of any Kind hear 
the Flower-Garden : For the very worji may very eafily be made good^ if it be fuffered to 
ftand fome Time in the Sun and Air*, and more efpecially if Sheep's Dung, or Garden 
Mould be infufed in it. 

Before I conclude this Chapter I lhall advertile the Reader, that in treating of Flowers, 
I lhall ufe the fame Method I did in treating of Plants ; firft, give a Table or Catalogue 
of all fuch kinds and forts of Flowers as uiually grow in our Iflandj and then particu- 
larly explain their Nature and direft the beft Methods of cultivating and increafing them. 



A complete Catalogue of 
annual, ufually known 
Ground or Hot-Bed, 



FLOWERS great and fmall, perannual or 
or propagated in England, either in the naked 



Perannual Flowers of the 

talleft Size. 

Campanula pyramidalis. 
Afters or Starworts. 
Holly-hocks. 

Perannual Sun- Flowers* 

Everlafting Pea. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Fox- Gloves. 

Lillies. 

Martagons. 

Mulleins. 

Primrofe- Tree. 

Tuber ofe. 

Card ina I -Flower. 

Belvedere. 



Perannual Flowers of the 
middle Size, whether from 
bulbous Roots or OfF-fets. 

Moly. 

Afphodils. 

Piony. 

jfulian. 

Narcijfus or Daffodil. 

Fraxinclle. 

Valerian. 

Cyanus or Blue-bottle. 

Rofc-Campion. 

Rocket. 

^Monks-hood, aconite a violent 

Poifon. 
Scarlet Lychnis. 
Sweet William. 
Crown Imperial. 
Acanthus. 

Carnation and Pink. 
Stock Gillijlowcr, 

Wall- Flower. 



■ 

French Honyfuckle. 
Cardinal- Flower . 
Hyacinth. 
Collumbine. 
Iris. 

Corn- flag. 

Orclius. 

Frittilarie. 

Globe -Flower. 
Star-Flower. 

Geranium or Crane's -Mill. 

Anemone. 

"Tulip. 

Ranunculus. 
Cyclamen. \ 
Hellebore. 

Ladfs Slipper. 
Bacchus Bole, 
yonquile. 
Baftinet. 

Lillie of the Vale. 
Dog's Tooth. 

Spider JVort^ or Bruno's A 
Batchellor % s Button. 
Dittany. 
Pafque-Flowcr. 
Colchicum. 

Mandrake or Golden Moufe 



Indian Pink. 
Panfie aconite. 



Reptiles of the loweft Vi 
vacious Flowers. 

Auricula . 
Poliantbus. 
Dafic. 
Gentionella . 

Ilvpatica or Liverwort. 
Violet. 

Crocus^ and Colcbicuw, 
Snow drop. 



Annual Flowers 

Seed. 

Sun-Flower. 
Snapdragon. 
Lark-Heels. 
Poppies Argemone. 
Candia-Tuft. 
Double Marigold. 
Venus Looking-Glafs. 
Venus Navel- Wort. 
Parnajfas. 

Mufcipula or Catch-flie. 

Flos Adonis. 

Nigel la. 

Lupines. 

Scarlet Beans. 

Annual Stocks. 

Viola Tricolor. 

Pheafanfs Eye. 

Mallows. 

Scabious. 

Royal Comfrey. 



from 



Annuals to be fown in Hot- 
Beds. 

French and African Marigolds. 

A mar ant bus. 

Convolvulous. 

Marvel of Peru. 

Female Balfbm. 

Sweet Sultan. 

Capficum Indicum. 
Indian-Crcfs. 
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Begin with the Campanula Pyramidalis. Of which there are two forts, the 'white and 
the blue-) the furl is little accounted of j but the blue is greatly eftecmed,'" not for its 
Flowers taken fengly, but as making fo handfome a Shew altogether with a Multi- 
tude of little blue Bell-flowers growing in a Pyramid, fometimes five or fix Foot 
high ; which Height makes it neceflary to fupport the Stalks with Sticks. And when 
this Plant is fet in a Pot fupported with Sticks beautifully painted, it may become the 
Clo/et or the Chamber of the niceft Lady. They delight in a fandy Soil, and are fome- 
times raifed from Seed fpwn in September^ but moft commonly they are raifcd from Slips 
parted from the Roots in March. 

. Star-flower. .] The Star-flower, or Aflcrwort, by fome called alfo O cuius Cbrifti, bears 
its blue or purple Flowers in Oclober^ on fcveral Stalks of about three Foot high, and not 
exceeded by many in Beauty. There is another fort which bears alfo purple Flowers in 
Augufly but not fo tall as the other. Befidcs which, there are alfo great Varieties of lels 
account. But it may not be improper to mention the Arabian Star-flower, which difco- 
yers its Beauty in May ; the Naples fort, the Star of Bethlehem, both yellow and white^ which 
flower in April. Thefe arc hardy Plants, and may be multiplied by Seed, but bell by 
the Roots parted in Spring, every one of which will quickly grow and bear Flowers the 
fame Year, in almoft any Soil and Expofition. 

Hollyhocks 7\ Hollyhocks are very afpiving Flowers, rifing often with feveral Stalks more 
than (even or eight Foot high 5 and therefore proper Places again It Walls or the Cor- 
ners of Gardens fhould be affigned them, where they may explain their Beauty to diftanc 
Views > for the feveral forts or them bear Flowers of almoft all Colours : And thofe which 
are double make a beautiful Shew in Autumn. The double ones bear Seeds and from them 
they fliould be raifed, and they will bear the fecond Years buz they may be alfo raifed 
from Off- lets, which is the fureft Way to continue or encreafe the fort. March is the 
Month for both Methods. 

Sun-flower .~] The Sun-flower or Heliotrope is of two forts. The fir ft here ranked among 
the per annuals is that which fprings from the Root every Year, and arifes from many Stems, 
making a goodly Shew with a Multitude of ycJlow Flowers, which becaufe they are ape 
to turn to the Sun, have acquired the Name of Heliotropes 5 but this properly is yet no 
more than what moft other large Flowers growing tall, have. Thclc arc ib large and 
fpreading, that they hardly find Admittance in fmall Gardens-, but in large ones they are 
very great Ornaments artfully placed at proper Diftances: But neither are thefc fo large 
as thole of the annual fort railed from Seed (own in Alarch, which will often grow eight 
or nine Foot high, with many Branches loaden with large "yellow Flowers a Foot dia- 
meter. Thclc die and muft be (own every Year, but with Caution too* for they have 
matted Roots, and do much beggar the Ground. The Seed of thclc affording a good 
Quantity of Oil, tempted fome Time fincc a Projector to fow a whole Field, in hopes 
ot Riches from the Oil : But he loon repented his Experiment, when lie found he had al- 
moft fpoil'd his Land. 

]LverlafthigPca.~] The Evcrlajling Pea is raifed from Seed fown in March-, for it hath 
a Root like a Carrot, and beais* tranfplanting very \\\ It bloflbms not till the fecond 
Year after lowing j but then it continues its Pcach-Blocn Bloflbms for above two Months % 
and if the Plant is fupported cither by Hedge or Tree, it will grow eight or nine Foot- 
high, it is thought by fome, that if the Bloflbms are rtccp'd in Spirit of Wine, a fine 
blue may be produced, not much inferior to the Ultramarine. 

Canterbury Bells'] The Canterbury Bells differ from the Campanula Pyramidalis in not 
growing fo tall, and having their Flowers of a deeper blue. They have rough Leaves 
like a 'Nettle, and (quarc Stalks on which the Flowers grow. There are three or four 
ibrts of thclc cultivated in Gardens} one of which bears a double Flower, but every Way 
die like the common fort. There is another fort which has a Root like a Rampion, 
creeping under the Surface of the Faith, and thereby encreafes very much*, and this is by 
fome called the Peach-leaved Bell-flower, from the Rcfemblance its Leaves have to thole 
of the Peach-Tree. Another lort bears white Flowers. 

Pox-G loves.'] 
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JRw-G/w*5.] The Fox-Glove is a very tall Plant, riling with its Stalk two of three Foot 
high, and fometimes more, and therefore ihould be placed in the Borders of a Parterre 
that is full of the larger fort of Flowers.. This being of the vivacious Kind, may be 
railed by Roots, as well as multiplied by Seed j and the beft Time of doing both is id 
September. Some reckon up three or four forts of Fox-Gloves, but there are only three 
forts cultivated by Gardeners: The tailed fort is the Iron coloured, and the other two 
are alfo diftinguifhed by the Colours of their Fiowers, viz. the purple and the white. To 
make the moil agreeable Shew, their Stalks ihould be ty'd up to a Stick, and not 
crowded too near one another. They delight in the Shade, and thrive beft in a loamy 
Soil. 

LilliesT] The Lilly by its Name diftinguilheth itfelf from thole that are left valuable. 
It is ever mentioned with Efteem by the Antientsj and both facred and profane Authors, 
■when they would make any Thing appear glorious, or make a nroft beautiful Comparifon', 
are wont to introduce the Lilly. But of thefe there are leveral Sorts, fome more, fome 
lefs beautiful, according to Perfons different Fanfies. The Orange Lilly, the white Lilly, 
the double blojforrtd white Lilly, the Jlrip'd leaved Lilly, and another Kind,- which produces 
Bulbs upon its Flower- ftalks, are the chief of this Kind deferving Care and Cultivation. 
It hath not hitherto been made certain that any of the Lillies have brought their Seed 
to any Perfection, the Flower always falling without leaving any Fruit behind it. So that 
the rcadieft Way to encreafe this Flower, is by Ofr-fets from the Roots, which are wont 
to encreafe and multiply very much •> and thefe may be taken up and planted again any 
Time, from Augufl till the latter End of October. 

To change the Colour of the Lilly, and to have it of a purple Hue, whilft it bloftbrm, 
fome curious Perfons recommend the following Method. Take ten or a dozen of the 
Stems 5 tye them clofe together, and hang them over a Chimney, where they will put 
forth fin all Roots like a Bulb or Shallot on their Stems j and when the Time comes to 
planr, let the Branches be well ftecp'd in the Lees of Claret until they become very red 
and tinged. Then plant them in this State, and pouring a large Quantity of the fame 
Lees upon them, the Lillies that will be produced, will bear a Flower of a purple Co- 
lour. But qiicere. 

Martagons.'] The Martagon is indeed but another fort of Lilly, whofe Leaves turn in- 
ward, and grow crooked, and is for that Realbn called Lilium intortum. There are fevc- 
ral forts of them differing in little elfe befide the Colour of their Flowers, and all of them 
have this Property in common, that they lhoot forth a great Number of Roots, by which 
they are fo multiplied in Oclobcr. This is alfo to be planted among Flowers of the lar- 
ge ft Size, or rather at due Diftanccs in the Middle of Borders, among Flowers of a lefs 
Size. 

Mulleins 7] There are divers forts of Mulleins bearing Flowers of different Colours, viz, 
blown, black, white, rccl^ grcen^ purple and yellow. This Plant is apt to gather a Multitude 
of Moths about it, from whence it is by fome called Moth Mullein, and it feldom blof- 
foms lower than four Foot, and often fix Foot from the Ground 5 and although they are 
moil of them wild Plants, yet the beautiful Spikes of Flowers they throw our, recommend 
them to the Eltccm of the Fieri ft, who thinks them proper Companions with many others 
of taller Race. They love a landy Soil and the Shade, are to be multiplied by Seed fown 
in Autumn or A larch, and will bloflbm the lecond Year after lowing. 

Piimrofe- c frcc7\ The Primrofc-'Trcc obtains its Name from the Rclofnblancc the Bloflbms 
have to the common Primrofc in Shape, Colour and Smell. It riles near three Foot high, 
will grow in any Soil, is to be railed from Seed fown in natural Ground in the Spring 111 
Nurlerics, and from thence Ihould be removed in proper Places in Autumn 5 for they 
bloflbm not till the lecond Year. They flower in June, and the Seed is ripe in ylugufl. 

7uk'io/i\ \ The T/ibcrofc is a fort of Lilly or Hyacinth, rifing three or lour Foot high, 
and about the Bignefs of one s little Finger. On the top of this Stem grow fcvcral Flow- 
ers ripening one alter another like thole of the white Lilly, but vailly better lecnted, and 
of an higher Perfume. Although this curious Flower is a Native of Italy and the Southern 
Parts of France ; yet it is now become very common in England, especially fincc the Roots 
are brought yearly to us from thole Parts at very moderate Rates. The Englijh Roots 
and Off lets will indeed be brought to flower with Care j but then their Stems are ne- 
ver fo big as thole that are brought to us from abroad, nor are the Flowers lo large, 
numerous, and beautiful. 

Having therefore fixed upon fome large and (bund Roots, about the beginning of /i?- 
brttary, a Pot with rich and well prepared Earth Ihould be allotted to each Root, which 

Ihould be only jult covered at full, and no Water given to it \ but la, the Pot be Ik 

up 
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uf> to the Neek in a Hoc-Bed difcharged of its greateft Hear, and then either covered 
with Frames or BelKGlaflcs for the leaft Froit deitroys them when they firft begin to 
fpindle. 

After they have {hot three or four Inches, you may begin to give them fbme Watery 
a little at a Time, for too much Wet rots them. And then about the Middle of April, 
the Pots may be removed from the Hot-Bed, and either fet in South Windows within 
Doors, or againft a warm Wall with Bell-Glafles over them till the Middle of May, wheri 
they will be able to lhift for them (elves, with no other Care but a warm and flackered 
Situation, and a little Pond- Water every Day about Noon. 

When they begin ro fpindle, and the Flowers Buds fhew themfelves, they muff be fup- 
porrcd with handiome taper Sticks 5 which if they are painted yellow, and blue on the 
Top will add fome Luilre to the Flower, whole Excellence conlifts chiefly in its odori- 
ferous Perfume. What is fomething particular in the 'Tubcrofe is, that the Flowers blow 
fucceflively one after another, by which Means it continues a long Time in Bloom, es- 
pecially if it is kept within Doors, as it ought 5 for then the whole Room will be per- 
fumed with the Odour of the Flowers. 

Cardinal- Flower. ~] The Cardinal-Flower was brought into England from the Jfcft Indies, 
and is much citccmed amongft the Finn its. There are two forts of them, the one blol- 
foms about two Foot high, and bears Flowers of a pale blue, the other bears very beau- 
tiful Flowers of a Crimfon Colour on flender Stalks three Foot high They may be railed 
from the Seed (own in a Hot- Bed ; but the bed Way of encreafing them is from the 
Root, by planting them in April in Places well expofed to the Sun. They begin to 
blofibm the Beginning of Augiift, and continue their Beauty near two Months. 

Belvedere'.^ The Belvedere is one of the taller fort of Perannuals, rifing in {everal Stems 
three or four Foot high. However, though it will bear the Winter, and may be remo- 
ved in the Spring, it is bell: to raifc it from Seed fown in the Spring ; for the Root of 
this Plant is very icnfiblc of the Air, and will dye if it be not immediately planted and 
Watered as foon as it is taken up. This, and indeed all the preceding forts of Flowers are 
fitted for the large and fpacious Borders. 

Contfry.~] Royal Comfry is of a beautiful Green, and bears (everal Flowers falling down 
like Cat's Tails, reiembling on one Side the Lark-heel, and of a deep Red. It is multi- 
ply'd by dividing the Roots in Spring, and letting it cither in a Pot or fome flieltcred 
Place 3 for the Cold much affects it. Ic is cftecmcd a good- Ornament to Borders, whe- 
ther let among Flowers of a larger or fmallcr Size. 
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Fera?mual Flowers of the i?iiddle Size y whether from Bulbous Roots 

or Off- Jets. 




AIoly,~\ — g — ^ M F, AJoly is called by fome the IVild Garlicky of which there arc gr 

Varieties: viz. I lowers Moly, who gave the fir ft Name to it the Hun- 
garian Moly, the Indian A'foty, the Serpent's Afo/y, the yellow Moly, the 
-purple AJoly and the Silver Afoly, befides the Moly of Motitpclicr, which 
flowers late in September: For all the reit flower from May to "July, making a very agree- 
able Figure in a Flower-Garden, cither in the naked Ground or in Pots. They ordinarily 
Jhoot forth Stems a Yard high, on the Top of which appear Flowers of (everal Colours 
before mentioned, whole Leaves fall down like the Tops of Fennel. It thrives in any 
Soil, and is to be propagated from its Bulbs either in Autumn or Spring. 

Afphodih.] The ylfpbodil is by fome called the Kings -Spear, becauie whilfl in flower, 
ic looks like n Scepter. There are two forts of it, little differing from one another, (live 
that the one branches out much more than the other. It is better multiply *J by the Roots 
than by the Seed, and it delerves a Place amongit the larger Flowers in the open Borders 
or Parterre. 

Pinny "\ The two Sorts of P ionics arc diftinguiflied by their Sexes. The Mate Pkny 
bears a Flower on the top of a Stem about three Foot high in the Shape and Colour of 
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a %ed Rofei but much bigger and more double. The tei/(f differs not much from the 
Male, only the Flowers are not lb large. They commonly flower in May, and endure long 
in the Ground without much Care or Art ; and, which is its Excellence, it thrives belt 
where tenderer Plants will not live* in the Shade, and where it is leaft expofed to the Sun. 
It is propagated by feparating the Roots in Autumn or Spring. 

Julian^ The Julian ihoots out (everal hairy Stalks and pointed! green Leaves, which 
are earniftied with white Flowers of a very pleaftnt Smell. It may be multiply'd by the 
Seed fown in October, or early in, the Spring $ but then many Flowers muft not be ex- 
pected the firft Year: But from Slips and rooted Plants you may expect Flowers the fame 
Year, which are fometimes diverfified with purple and white. This Plant is fuppofed to 
be good infilled in Drink for the Scurvy, for inveterate Coughs, for Afthma's and in Con- 
vulsions 5 for its Property is to provoke Sweating. It is not uncommon to find this Flower 
grow wild in Hedges. 

Narciffus or DaffodilT] Of the Narciffus there are great Varieties brought amongft us 
by curious Florifts of different Colours and Shapes. Some are Jingle, fome double-, fome 
white, fome yellow 5 fome large, and fome [mails and amongft: thefe, fome are earlier and 
fome later. On which Account there is of Neceflity required fome different Management 
and Culture. 

>( The Italian Narciffus has a yellow Clip and white Flower, and fhould be planted in 
light Earth. The Narciffus of Conftantinople is obferved to fhoot forth twelve Flowers 
with white Leaves at the top of its Stalk, having other fmaller Flowers of a yellow Co- 
lour in the middle. The Beauty of this Colour is very great, but it fhould have fome 
Afliftance to make it open and explain itfclf well. For which Purpofe the Munich which 
contains the Flower fhould be dextroufly flip'd with a Penknife, that the Flower may make 
its Way the foonerj othcrwifc it would be in Danger of being fuffoaited by its Mem- 
branes, which are apt to keep it as in a Prifon. Thefe are thought belt to be removed 
every Year, and carried to fome very dry Place, otherwife were they to be left in the 
Ground* they would throw out fo many Suckers as would weaken them, and prevent 
their blowing. 

There is a yellow -pale Narcifus, whofe Leaves are commonly parted and curled, which 

is fuppofed to do better in Pots than in the open Ground, though it requires a lean 

Earth and a Degree of Shade to bring it to its grcateft Perfection. 

The White Autumnal Narciffus requires alfo a lean Earth and little Sun, and may be 
planted two Inches afunder. 

The Spawjb Narciffus is both double and fingle, and requires the fame Soil and Cul- 
ture with the yellow fort. 

The long or (as it is called) Camel neclCd Narciffus thrives belt in a rich Soil, not too 
much cxpoled to the Sun, becaufe it is moil beautiful when it blows late. Thefe fhould 
all be removed at leaft once in three Years. 

It would be almoft cndleis to mention all the various forts of Narciffus ; which the Cu- 
rious have of late difcovcrcd or defcribed : But it would be the highell Injuftice to the 
Crown and Glory, and King of them all, to fay nothing, or but little of the Narciffus 
of Japan, which is by all allowed to have the Precedence and to excel in Beamy. 

It is not above half a Century fince this delicate Plant was brought over to us from 
the Indies, when it was firft called the Japan Lilly: But afterwards as the Merchants tra- 
ding from thence, and unloading at the Ifland of Guernfey the Ballaft, in which lay acci- 
dentally and coniulcdly many of thefe Roots, they foon became plentiful there, and obtained 
the Name of the Guernfey Lilly, from whence at this Time we have them brought to 
us into England j the Want of which Knowledge hath occafioned our modern Authors 
writing about Flowers to fpeak of this and the Narciffus of Japan as two different Flowers: 
There arc indeed two or three Kinds of thefe fomcthing differing from one another, and 
the grcateft Difference is in one which flowers the Beginning of June\ but they have 
been all brought from Japan to Guernfey, and from thence arc derived 10 us. The two 
other forts which flower in October and November, arc alfo very choice and beautiful 
Flowers in the Form of a Lilly of a Crimfon and White Colour. The Cover wherein the 
Flower is inclofcd is compolcd of white Membranes, which at their firft opening difcovcr 
the Flower-Leaves of a Fink Colour, reprcfenting a Bunch of Feathers both in the inner 
and outward Side fix unequal Pivots (hoot out from the mid ft of thefe Flo was, on the 
Top of which fome Stamina appear like thofe of Saffron falling down like the Tops of 
I'emwl of a beautiful and agreeable red. The whole Flower looks as if it was powdered 
wnli Gold-dull, the Ground of the Petals being of a Role Colour. 
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* Two thirds of Sea-Sand and one third of Garden-Mould , feems beft to imitate the Na- 
ture of the Soil from whence they come* and they are obferved to thrive in fuch. They 
will bear our Winters under a good South Alpea: 5 for they delight in a hot Sun. The 
want of which is oftentimes the Occafion they will not blow with us j but to make furc 
of that, the only Way is to give fuch as are in Pots the Advantage of a gentle Hot-Bed 
in Auguft. The OfF-iets ftiould be removed once in two or three Years, and even tbey 
will foon with Care be brought to bear. 

Fraxinelle7\ Fraxinelle or bafiard Dittany {hoots out Leaves like thofe of the Afly, tho* 
fmallerj is a hardy Plaat, every Year Ihooting from its Root, Stalks about two Foot high, 
on which are difcovered Flowfcrs not unpleafant about Midfummer, and it is propagated 
by Plants or Seeds. 

ValerianT] Of the Valerian there are obferved chiefly three forts of different Colours, 
efteemed chiefly for their fragrant Smell. One is diftinguiflied by the Name of Dodonaus 
or red Valerian. Another is called the Garden or white Valerian j both from the Colour 
of their Flowers on the Top of their Stems, and the third is called the Greek Valerian, 
and bears Flowers of a pale blue Colour oh the Top of its Stalk 5 and this fort hath fome- 
times variegated Leaves. Thcfe are all of them apt enough to fovv themfelves from their 
Seed-VefTels, and may be ericreafed by Off-fets. They bloflbm in May and June. 

Cyanus r\ The original fort of Cyanus or Blue-bottle is wont to grow plentifully amongft 
Wheat: But yet there are two or three Kinds of them, which Gardeners think worth 
their while to encourage and propagate viz, the great Cyanus, and the Cyanus of Conflan-, 
iinople. This Flower will grow almoft any where, and in any Soil; but the more Care 
and the better Soil it hath, the fairer will the double Flowers be, which are of a light 
blue Colour, which being the lead: frequent amongft Flowers, is the more to be valued 
and encouraged. It may be raifed from Off-fets in March, or from Seed fown in Au- 
tumn with a View of tranfplanting them in Spring. 

Rofe Campion?] The Roje Campion that hath a fingle Flower is not fo valuable as the 
double one, which is either red or red and white motlcd. If you raife it from the Seed, 
it mii ft be from the fingle bnej for the other bears none, but it may be raifed from. 
Slips fet in March in the. Shade. It is a pretty beautiful Flower for the red is very dafc- 
ling, and the red and white is no difagreeable fixture. Its Stem is about a Foot high, 
and it blows about Midlummer. 

Rocket. ] The Jingle flowering Rocket is of little efteem 5 but the double flowering white, and 
the double Jlejh coloured are pretty Ornaments in the Flower- Garden, equalling and refein- 
bling in Beauty the double white flock Gilliflower. They are apt to kill themfelves with 
bearing too many Flower?; and therefore too many Stalks fliould not be fufFered ; but 
fome of their Heads fliould be cut off before they flower, which is commonly in May* 
They arc encr6afed by Slips taken from about the Roots and planted in March, and the 
(iime Year will blow on Stalks about a Foot high. 

Monks-Hood7\ ThS is a Plant that is raifed with little Care: The Seeds thereof are 
large, and fhould be fown in March under fome Wall or againft a Trellis or Arbour, where 
ic will rife three or four Foot high. Mr. Chomcl and Liger afcribes a Property to this 
Flower which has never been known or obferved in England, viz. that it fa/lens Itfelf to 
every thing it lays hold on like Peaje; but I could never obferve that it has any Tendrils, 
but grows upright with a fufficicnt Strength of its own. It derives its Name from the 
Rclemblance the Flower bears to the Hood of a Monk, having its Valves and Tip behind. 
Its Flowers are of a beautiful deep Blue, and a very uncommon Form ; but I cannot un- 
dcrftand why Mr. Bradley laith this Flower is rarely found in the Gardens about London, 
for it is one of the moll common Ornaments, I think, in all Gardens. But he doth 
right to lay in a Caution againft its poifonpus Nature, for I have fbmctimcs trembled to 
fee Di flics garni lhcd with its Leaves and Flowers, which appear in May and June. Ic 
may alio be propagated by parting the Roots. 

Scarlet Lychnis?] The Scarlet Lychnis, called alfo Flower of Conflantinople and Flower 
of Briflol is a Plant well known and admired for its Beauty. The fingle as well as the 
double fort ftrikc the Eye with its plcafant Icarlct Flowers* which appear in their Glory 
in June and July on Stalks three Foot high fomctimes. The double fort cfpecially is 
fometimes graced with a Pot, or clfc is fct in the niccft Quarters of the Flower-Garden 
amongft the taller Beauties. They love a light and rich Soil, may be cncrcaied by flip- 
ing the Root in March, or from Seeds of the fingle fort (own in Autumn. 

Swcct'JVilliam^ There arc two or three forts of this pretty Flower ; and indeed the 
forts arc almoft infinite, if you nicely obferve the Divcrfity of Stripes and Colours, and 

the Sportings of Nature even in Flowers on the dune Stalk, there being hardly to be 

found 
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found two exactly of the fame forts, except they prove (as they do feme times) Self-co- 
loured. The Flowers vievv'd fingly are buc final), and yet it is obierved, that no Flower 
of its Bigncfs can fhew more Beauty within fo fmall a Compals. The fingle ones differ 
only in the Colour of their Flowers 5 fome are red and white prettily intermixtj others are 
mixt with a deep Crimfon? and bear their Bloflbms about Midfummer? and from their Seeds 
great Varieties have been raifed. There is alio a double flowering Kind of a beautiful red- 7 
but this having no Seed, muft be raifed from Slips in the Spring, and planted in an Earth 
not too light. t 

Crown Imperial.'] The Crown Imperial is by the Vulgar called Crown and Pearly by 
Way of Corruption of the Word j but they found by reafon of that Name on the Dis- 
covery of many round Globes at the Bottom of the Flower like fo many Pearls: It is 
one of the largefV Kind that blows fo early in* the Spring as March. The common bears 
a fingle Row of yellow Flowers , but the double is that which is moft efteemed, the 
Flowers whereof are difpofed in the Form of a Crown, and appear like a Lilly of fix 
Leaves. One fort of this Flower is found with variegated Leaves, green and white, which 
(when they are fet in Rows) make a very agreeable Shew in the Spring. They are pro- 
pagated either by its bulbous Roots and Off-lets removed at Midfummer? or (which is the 
further!: Way about) by the Seed (own in Autumn. 

Acanthus.] By the Authority of Mr. Bradley I inlert Acanthus here, having never feen 
it my felf. He faith indeed it is very rarely found in the Gardens about London? tho' it rs 
a great Curiofity and of eafy Culture. The Flowers appear in June upon Stalks of about 
two Foot high, fhaped like the Bloflbms of the Fox-Glove, and are of a Peach-bloom Co- 
lour. The Leaves ot this Plant it fcems are not without Beauty, full of Thorns like 
Thirties and prettily variegated. The Seeds mult be (own in March? but will not bloflom 
till the lecond or third Year. They love the Shade and a fimdy Soil. 

Carnation.] Whether we confider the Carnation with refpect to the Duration and Con- 
tinuance of its blowing, the almoit numberlels Varieties it affords, the furprifcing Mixture 
of Colours in many of them, and the furpafling Beauty and Excellence of fome choice 
ones every Year of late innoduced amonglt us, and the agreeable Scent in them all 5 if 
the Vine may be faid to be the King of Fruits ~> the Carnation mult be allowed to have the 
Precedence here and to be the Qiieen of Flowers. 

There are fome general Clailes, under which Gardeners commonly range them, which 
for Diltinclion Sake 1 (hall here mention, viz. the Pickctccs? fainted Ladies? Beazarts, 
Flakes, and Flames, the general Characters of which arc thus; The Flowers of the Pk* 
kctccs are of a white Ground (potted with red ox purple. The Painted Ladies have then- 
Petals dyed on the Upper Side either with red or purple? and the nether Side of their 
Flower-Leaves is plain white. The Flowers of the Beaxarts arc variegated with fouv di- 
iiinct Colours j the Flakes are of two Colours only, and thofe always firip'd. And \X\c Flames 
have a red or flame-coloured Ground, lhip'd with black or purple? or fome very dark Co- 
lour. 

But forafmuch as there arc vaft Varieties in all thefc (everal forts of Tribes or Clafles 
(the Pickctees especially) every one complimented with Titles of Honour and Diftinctiou. 
And bccaulc Names arc precarious and arbitrary Things, carrying no certain Mark of Dif- 
ference, i (lull not enter into thole Particularities, but chufe rather 10 fay fomcthing 
about their general Culture and Management. 

livciy one knows that a Carnation, and every did met fort of ir, is be ft and fureft pro- 
pagated from Layers-, that is to fay, from collateral Branches proceeding from the Mother- 
Root, and not fpindling into a Mower. Thefc Branches flit from the Middle of the fir It 
Joint ncarclt the Root upward, and left with a Lip, and afterwards peg'd clown into line 
Mould, will eafily, in about a Month or llx Weeks, llrikc Root from the Lip. II' this 
Operation (which is eafy and familial 1 will not fay, to the Ladies) be performed in June 
or July? the Mower may be taken from the Mother-Root with Safety before Winter, 
and let in a - prepared Bed or if it Hand in its Place till Spring, it may then be remo- 
ved into a Place where it is wanted - y for I need not (ay that the bed forts deiervc each 
one a Pot, which being to be moved, cither within or without Doors, is often the Oc- 
casion of the IVelirvation of fome o! the choicell and tendered; forts. 

livery one alio knows that our bell Carnations (or (lillifhwcrs or July- flowers? for fo 

they are alio called) arc railed from Seed lown in skreen'd untried Earth, taken from fome 

of the bell Mowers 3 and the bell Time wherein to do this is slpril, I am aware that 

Morills have every one their No fir urn of prepared Lauh for the Seeds of thefc Mowers: 

But if Difcrciiou do but guide the Morill with a View of chtifing fueh untiied Karth out 

of Meadows as is of a holding Nature and rich, L am lure he cannot err. Pots aie too 

little 
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little 1 I fhould rather advife to fow the Seed in large fquare Boxes fee up to the Brim 
in the Earth under fome well flickered South Wall. The next Year they may be re- 
moved, and the Year after may give you Hopes of feeing fome new Varieties. 

I am not fufficiently fatisfied about the new Syftem of the' Generation of Plants front 
Impregnation, as firft communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. S. Moreland^ and after- 
wards explained by Mr. Balk and Mr. Bradley. The Syftern is pretty and rational : There* 
wants farther Experience, and fome Objections to be removed before a Man riot over* 
hafty can give into it. It is however upon the Foot of this Conjecture, that Mr. Bradley 
advifeth the curious Florift, to plant of every good fort of his double Carnations in Beds, 
on a Line in the Middle, and on each Side of them, to fet at leaft two Rows of (ingle 
ones of choice Colours, and among them fome Plants of the Sweet-William and of the 
Indian-Pink^ which have fuch Varieties of odd Colours in them. The China-Pinks and 
the Sweet-Williams bearing (ingle Flowers as well as the (ingle Carnations, may have Op- 
portunity of communicating their Farinam into the Cells of the double ones, and fet their 
Seeds 5 which if they do, we (hall not only gather a larger Quantity than we could other- 
wife ex p eft, but likewife be allured of great Varieties from them. Doubtlefs Mr. Bradley 
having fmce this firft Conjecture, had many Years wherein to try his Experiments, and 
to improve Vegetables, will quickly give us a Hiftory of his Succefs, and a Catalogue of 
new Fruits as well as new Flowers. 

In the mean Time we rauft be contented with the old Way of trying our Fortune^ 
by fowing the belt Seeds on the propereft Soils we can get; and to nourifli and explain 
the Flowers obtained, either from the Seed or by Layers, by fuch fuitable Mixtures of 
Earths as have been found beft to anfwer the Expectations of the Curious. 

It is by no Means fo difficult to explain well the feveral Stripes of the fmaller Picketees^ 
and Painted- Ladies, as it is to explain fully and largely the Flowers of the biggeft Size, 
which is at prefers the great Emulation that Florifts are got into. It is not fo much how 
good, but how big is your Flower? Not but that all are agreed to commend the Bonum 
Magnums, and to extol them if they are good and great too. The great Myftery of ob- 
taining the End of a large-flzed Flower, I take to be in the Soil, the Situation, and fea- 

finable Wat Wings. 

The proper Soil for a good and large Flower {hould be betwixt the two Extremes of 
Clay and Sand, that is, of a loamy Nature, andr yet moft artificial Earths are too dry, and 
too rich. Some I have known that have had great Succefi by taking out of Ditches fuch 
drift Earth and Sand as have been waflied by Rains off the neighbouring Fields $ and 
with this alone have done Wonders. They who had rather try Mixtures, muft be furc 
to have all their Dungs well rotted and mellowed by Time, and to remember that too 
great Riches is as bad as Poverty. After thefe Hints about Soils, I may well enough leave 
the ingenious Florift to his own Difcretion. y 

The Situation for a Flower in the Winter and Spring cannot be too hot : Cut after the 
Equinox is part, I (hould rather choofc to let the Carnations in Pots to have only the Be- 
nefit of the Morning Sun till Noon, and be as little cxpofed to the mcrcilefs Winds as 
poflible. 

Seafonablc Wa? rings (cfpccially for fuch as arc in Pots) is the la ft Thing to be carefully 
minded j and too much here is alio as bad as too little. But as Pots arc on every Side fur- 
rounded cither by the Sun or hot Air, whereby the Earth within is quickly deprived of 
its Moifturc, therefore proper Scafons muft bo watched to give them the Supply wanted j 
which is belt done by Water impregnated with Sheep or Deer's Dung. After which it 
is a very right Practice of fomu to lay fhort green Grafs on the Surface of the Pot 
round about the Flower, to keep the Sun from exhaling too foon the Moifturc. 

It items hardly needful ro fay, that if a Flower be expected to blow very large, no more 
than one Stem with its Flower (hould be differed to remain j becaufc Realbn teaches*, 
that one will be better fed and nouriflied from the Root, than many % and this one mutt 
be well fupportcd by a ftick. About ten Days before the Flowers open themfelvcs, all 
the round podded Kinds (which are indeed the large ft) will begin to crack their Husks on 
one Side or other j and then it is that the diligent Hand of the careful Florift is expected : 
For with a Glover's Needle he (hould now (plit or open the Husk on the oppofitc Side 
to the natural Fraction, and about three or four Days before the complete opening of the 
Flower, muft cut off with a Pair of (harp Sciflars the Points on the Top of the Flower- 
pod, and fupply the Vacancies or the Openings on each Side, with two (mail Pieces of 
Vellom or Oil-Cloth, which he may cafily flip in between the Flower- Leaves and the 
infide of the Husk 5 by which Means the Bloflom will difplay its Parts equally on all Sides, 
and be of a regular Figure, 
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Some havfe contrived to fupply the Defect of burfting Flowers, by applying a Piece of 
Gold-Beater's Skin to the Outfide, which if it goes quite round, and laps a little over" 
will confine the Flower within its proper Bounds, and yet give it Leave to explain itfclf* 
efpccially if the Extremities of the Husks be cut off with a Pair of Scifiars. 

Pink7\ The Pink being fo hear a-kin to the Carnation, it is neceflary that I firy (bme- 
thing of it in this Place. It hath great Varieties, and is chiefly propagated for Borders 
in large Gardens. Some are very double, and ftrip'd with pretty Eyes of fevcral Colours ; 
otheis are (ingle and ftrip'd with good Eyes: They are eafily propagated both from the 
Seed and the Roots, which may be parted in the Spring ; but from the Seed are every 
Day produced new Flowers, which are hardier and kept with lefs Care than the Carna- 
tions : But both are fubjecl to be deftroy'd by Ear-wigs, which may be catch'd in Hoofs 
of Animals put on the Tops of Sticks. The German and Poets Pinks are both highly 
eftcerned, and deferve the Care of the Florift; the firfl for its flaming red Colour, arid 
the other for its deeper red, which is fometimes mixt with' white. Thefe are alfo railed 
from Seed and Slips. 

Stock-Gilliflower^ The excellent Property of the S l ock-Gilli flower is, that with Care it 
may be made to blow alfnoft all the Year 5 and a more fragrant and delightful Scent hardly 
any Flower affords; it is apt to be much hurt, and often killed by the fevere Frofts of 
the Winter: To prevent which, the beft Way is not to fbw them till after Midfummcr 5 
for the bigger the Plant is, the leffer it will endure the Winter. After they are two or 
three Inches high, they fhould be removed at fix Inches afundcr, under a South Wall, and 
there abide till the Beginning of jfpril, and then they may fafely be removed to the 
Places where Beauty and Fragrancy arc expected. 

There are feveral Kinds of this pretty Flower. Some, and indeed the mofl, are fingle; 
fome crimfon, fome white, fome purple, fome red, and fome ftrip'd with white ; and from 
thefe (cfpecially fuch as have fix or fevcn Leaves) are derived by the Seed, all the feveral 
double and ftrip'd ones of the aforefaid Colours j for the double ones bear no Seed. Of 
all others the red Brompton Stocky when it comes double, efpecially if double and ftrip'd, 
is eftecmed the greatell Beauty. I once accidentally met with in my own Garden a fort 
with moft beautiful ftrip'd Leaves, of the purple Flower, which liv'd with me a Year in 
its Glory j but being weaker than the other forts, the next Winter took it off; and I 
have never met with another fincc. The yellow Stock is a pretey great Rarity, but there 
arc of them both fingle and double. But when the double ones of all the beft Kinds 
are obtained, the fureft Way to prefer ve the Kind, is to flip them ; /. e. to take fuch Slips 
from the Side of the Plant as do not put forth Flowers; then flit the Bark at the lower 
End in four Places, railing it up a little with the Point of a Knife, and fo fet it in light 
Mould in the Shade, watering it as Occafion ferves. 

This Plant fcldom continues more than two or three Years; and the more it blows 
the fooner it dies. Even the firft Year of blowing, if it continues to flower late, it 
will go near to die, except the Winter be very favourable; to prevent which, therefore 
the beft Way is to head it, that it may in Autumn put forth new Shoots for flowering 
the next Summer. The Brompton large Kind is the hardeft to be preferved, efpccially the 
double fort, for that it quickly bears itfclf to Death. 

Mr' Bradley's Advice of Inarching the double and fingle Stock- Gilliflower on the Wall- 
flower might eafily be try'd, and may probably enough fuccccd as to Growth ; but neither 
the Colour nor the Duration of the Flower can well be expected to be altered. How- 
ever it is good to try, that we may know every Power of Nature. 

I cannot forbear mentioning the Difficulties [ laboured under at 1 elver toft, where I (1*1- 
dom or never could winter the double Br om field Stock by the rcafon of the Coltlnefs of the 
Soil and Climate, Lat. fi° 30' And yet ever fincc I came into the Bifhoprick of 
Durham, no Winter hath hardly hurt them; but the Warm nefs of the Soil hath preferved 
them, and they blow early in the Spring with Strength and Vigour, Lat. fy . Without 
any Regard to the Age of the Moon, it is good to low the Seed at three or four fe- 
veral Scalons, and the older the Seed is the better, if it will but grow; alter three Years 
it commonly perilhes in the Ground. 

/Fall-flowcr.\ The I Vail- flower is fo near a-kin to the Stock-Gilliflower that little fur- 
ther need be added to direct its Cultivation; for what regards the one, fcrves the other, 
lave that the JVall-jlowcr is much the hardier Plant, and of longer Continuance. There 
arc (everal forts found in the Gardens of the Curious, befides the common yellow fingle 
fori, which chufes to grow in Clefts of Walls and other dry Places, from whence it 
takes its Name. For the double yellow is flill better than the Jin&k 5 and the rarer forts 
ftill are, the double yellow with variegated Leaves, the double white, the bloody IVarrUw.i\ 
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tyhofe Flowers are yellow tinged with red* and another fingle one, variegated with yellow 
and brown. They all bioflbm much about the lame Time, viz. the three Spring Months. 
AW the fingle forts progagate themfelves faft enough from Seed, and the double ones are 
eafily encrealed from Slips well watered. With Refpeft to this as well as the Stock-Gilti- 
fiower, it is good to change the Seed -with fome Friend at a Diftance, whofe Soil is dif- 
ferent \ for the fame Seed in the fame Soil repeated, commonly degenerates. 

French Honyfuckle.~] The French Honyfuckle bears Spikes of purle or yellow Flowers $ 
bloflbms above a Foot high, and make a goodly Shew. It is commonly railed from Seed 
in the Spring, but will not blow till the lecond or third Year. 'Tis an hardy Plant and 
will live feveral Years. * 

Cardinal- Flower 7\ The Cardinal- Flower is a Plant which hath large Leaves, whence arife 
tall Stalks growing fmaller upwards, on the Top of which there are Flowers of live Leaves. 
There are two forts of them brought to us from the IVeft Indies. The one blows near 
three Foot high molt beautiful Flowers of a Ruby colour, the only two Foot high bears 
Pint coloured Flowers, both bloflbming all Augu ft and September. The Seed is very final!, 
and fhould be fown on the Surface of fine Earth in a Hot-Bed, beaten down with the 
back of a Trowel. The Curious compliment this Flower with a Pot, to ihelrer it in the 
Winter from fevere Frolts. It may alio be encrealed in April by parting the Roots, or in 
rainy Weather in Auguft. 

Hyacinth The Hyacinth or Jacinth is of clivers forts, fome of which are but of little 
efteem, and therefore I fhall mention only fome of thofe molt regarded, which are as fol- 
low. The party coloured, the Aflj coloured, Calccdonian or Turkey Hyacinth ; the blue Rofe- 
maty coloured $ the Oriental, the Polyanthus, the Starry Hyacinth of Peru, the Grape- flowered, 
the red, the rofc, the violet, the Spanijh and Szenica Hyacinths. Thefe have alio great Va- 
rieties of Colours, and lomc double and fome fingle. 

Thefe bear well enough our Winters 5 and all of them, except the Peruvian Hyacinth* 
blow pretty early in the Spring, and are well fecntcd. They may be cither railed from 
Seeds or planted from Off- lets in Autumn. The Bulbs that are produced from Seeds do 
not bear Flowers till the third Year ; nor do they always come up of the fame Colour 
with thole from whence the Seed was taken. So that the heft Way to be fure of your 
forts is to plant from the Bulbs or Off-fcts. Moll Hyacinths delight in a hot Expofition, 
and a light warm Earth $ and fhould ltand four Years in the Place without being t rant- 
planted. 

ColIuwbine.J The Colhmbinc is a Flower that may be cither railed from the Seed or re- 
moved from Place to Place, for it will continue feveral Years. The Seed fown in April* 
will bear Flowers the fecond Year : There are feveral forts of this Flower, with refpect 
both to their Form and Colour. The fingle ones of any Colour are not much regarded ; 
but the double ones (which alfo hear Seed) fhould be carefully preferved, by rooting out the 
fingle ones whenever they are di (covered. Some of thefe double ones are alfo prettily varie- 
gated, ibmctimes partly red, partly blue ox purple, partly crirnfon, partly chefnut, and partly 
white. The Roots will continue three or four Years; but like molt other Flowers, they 
arc apt to degenerate unlefs the Seed be changed. For want of an opportunity of doing 
thiv, I my felf outlived the belt Collection of Collumbines I ever law, whillt in Northampton' 
fifne. 

Iris J] The Iris or Flozvcr-dc-Lncc, is of an antient Family and a numerous Tribe, is both 
of the bulbous and tuberous Kind, and is therefore bell propagated from thence, though 
it may alio be railed from the Seed in Autumn. There are fome of them of the tuberous 
rooted Kind, which encrcafe exceedingly in good Ground. Thefe arc propagated as the 
former, and are to be taken out of the Ground when the Leaves begin to dry •> and after 
they have been kept fome Time in the Houle, are to be replanted in September or Oelober. 
Though there is not lb great a Variety of thefe as of the bulbous ones, yet they afford 
many curious Mowers j the belt of which is the Calccdonian Jiis, and a more lovely beauti- 
ful Flower the Sun cannot lhine upon: Jt is of a darkifh Colour, but prettily rnarblcd. 
Like other Beauties, 'lis fomething tenderer than the rell, and may well expeel: an agree- 
able Care and Management, viz. to be planted in a warm and rich Soil, and to be defend- 
ed from cold. There is a Idler lort or this not much different, only the Flower thukcr, 
and not lb well marbled. They flower in May, fooner or later, as the Spring is backward 
or forward. Some think it belt to take up the Roots at Midfummer* and keep them dry 
till Otlober* which makes them the apter to bear Flowers. 

As to the bulbous Kinds, (of which the Pcrfian his is the chief, whofe Flowers arc of 
n pale Sky colour) they require a light Soil, and to be fee in the Shade, other wife their 
Mowers wither away prelently : In replanting thelc bulbous rooted h ejfes* care mult be 
Ukcn not to break the Roots. Com-Jlag J 
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Corn-flag^] The Corn-flag or Gladiolus^ and the Varieties thereof, are of no great efteem 3 
yet becaufe they come in a Seafpn when there are not many other Flowers, fome of them 
fliould be admitted into the Garden. Thefe three are the chief, the Confiinopolit an, having 
Flowers of a deep red with two white Spots within the Mouth of every Flower 5 the 
Corn-flag^ with a bright red or Carnation-coloured Flower > and the Corn- flag with the 
white or rather A(h-coloured Flowers. They flower in June and July, and will grow and 
encreafe almoft any where. 

Orchis. ~] The Orchis or Bee-flower, though it grows wild in many Places, yet for Va- 
riety's fake is received into Gardens for the Beauty of the Flowers 5 efpecially the Bee* 
Flower, properly fo called, forafmuch as one of the Leaves of the Flower is in form and 
colour fo like to a Bee, that any one unacquainted therewith, may eafily miftake it for a 
living Bee fucking a Flower. The Fly-Orchis is like the other, only the lower Leaf is 
like a Fly with Legs, and hath a Lift of Afh-colour and black. There are many other 
Varieties of Orchis and Satyrions diftinguifhed by Male and Female, as the one refembles 
the Face of a Man, and the other of a Woman. There is alfo the Graf and Butterfly 
Kinds ; the white, the all red, the yellow, and divers that are /potted \ all which are found 
wild in feveral Places, in the South and Weft Parts of England. 

They flower about the middle of May, if they be but fct in a barren Soil* for the 
Sun and a rich Earth deftroy them. They fhould indeed be dug up where they are found 
with a Turf about them, and fo planted altogether after they have done blowing. 

FrittillaryT] The Frittillary bears a Flower in April, checquered with two or three 
Colours, fometimes white and red, fometimes green and brown, and fometimes yellow and 
black. The Hollanders have railed great Varieties from the Seed, and their Way of doing 
it is fomething Angular. They take away the Earth where they intend to fow them four 
Inches deep, then lay flat Stones or Tiles at the bottom > upon which they fife a Stratum 
of fine Mould of four Inches, whereon the Seed is fown very thin, which is to be covered 
about half an Inch with the fame fifted Mould. By this means the Bulbs are hindered 
from ftriking downwards, and thereby grow much bigger. 

But the moll common Way is to multiply them by their Roots, which are finall and 
round, of two Pieces, as if joined together. The beft Time of removing is in Autumn, 
before the Colds come on. The feveral Kinds have their feveral Times of blowing, from 
March to the end of May. N. B* The fmell of fome of the Frittillaries is very oflenfive, 
and none of them fweet. 

Globe- Flower r\ The Globe-Flower is introduced into Gardens out of the Meadows j 
opfly when it is found double, it is much admired for its beautiful pale French yellow : It 
will grow almoft any where, and may be parted at the Roots in March. 

Star-Flower^] The Ornithogalon or Star^Flower, is called by molt of late, the Star of 
Bethlehem, of which there are great Varieties j fome of them very pretty Flowers, and 
others not worth the naming. The great white Star, and yellow Star of Bethlehem, the 
Ethiopian, Neapolitan and Arabian Star- Flowers are the chief that are valuable. The firft 
confiiling of fix white Leaves, which fprcad open like a Star, flowers in June. That of 
Naples and the yellow in April. The Arabian flowers in -May ; but the Ethiopian not till 
AuguJL But there is Hill the Indian Star-Flower much cftccmcd for a fine Plant, having at 
the Extremity of its Stem a pointed Ear, which difcovcrs feveral white Flowers with a 
green Button in the middle. This Plant coming out of a hot Country fliould be ufed ten- 
derly, and in a Pot with fine untried Earth, that it may be removed from the extreme 
Frolls 5 which is a Compliment both the Arabian and Ethiopian expert, for they arc alio 
tender. The Roots loie their Fibres like Tulips, and may be taken up as foon as the Stalks 
arc dry, and kept out of the Ground till the beginning of Ottober : But the late Blowers, 
only lor the lake of propagating them, muft be removed only for a fmall Time. 

Geranium .~] The Geranium or Crane" 's Bill, fo called for that the Seeds fome what refera- 
ble the Bill of a Crane, is of feveral Kinds j fome of them brought from Africa. Of 
which the hugell fort, called Arborefieus Geranium, is mo ft remarkable, riling near three 
Foot high, and fmelling like Rhubarb, and bearing large Bunches of purple Mowers va- 
riegated with darker Colours, and bloflbms from July to September. There arc many forts 
of this Flower, molt of them of little Notice, except it be the African fort, anfwciing 
its Name, Noble olens, remarkable for its perfumed Smell in the Night, or alter Sun- feu. 
It has a great Root like a Piony, with large jagged Leaves, and flowers in July. The Leaves 
arc (mall, of a purple Colour lifted about with yellow. It is a tender Plant, and for that 
reafon fliould be fct in a Pot. And forafmuch as too much Moifturc is apt to rot the 

Roots, it mult bu kept dry and houfed in the Winter. It may be railed either from the 
Seed or Slips. 

Anemony^i 
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: Animony7\ The Anemony is one of the favourite Flowers of the curious Lovers of the 
Flower-Garden, for the great Variety of Beauties which it exhibits. They are both fingie 
and double. The former is little valued ; only for the fake of the Seed which it produces 
(few of the double ones bearing any) fonte are preferved, whereby new forts are attained. 
The Colours of this pretty Flower are various, viz. redj purple, fcarlet, Pink, Peachy white, 
AJb-coIoured, and fome flrifd. The be ft and mo ft per feci: ^ne monies, are fuch as have 
Stalks that will fupport the Flower without much bending, that have bufhy Tufts and 
curled Leaves of two Colours. The chief Time of their blowing is in March and April \ 
and if they are fet in Beds by themfelves (free from cold Winds, their mortal Enemy) 
they difcover a great deal of Glory. 

This Flower is propagated both from the Seed and the Roots or P bangs, which are flat, 
and of odd Figures. The Roots are to be taken out of the Ground in June, and laid by 
on dry Boards till OEfobcr, when they are to be replanted as Ranunculus's and "Tulips, and 
indeed require much the fame Management and Culture. For a late blowing, their re- 
planting may be deferred till Candlemas $ but thefe mull not be expected to be fb ltrong 
and bold. They love a rich dry Soil, and no artificial Compofition can be better than 
Untried Earth of that Quality : But always remember that too much Wet is very preju- 
dicial to the P hangs or Flaps of the new planted Anemony. 

As to its Propagation from Seed in the Nurfery, fome Diligence and Curiofity is requir- 
ed. Boxes filled with fine rich fifted Mould are beft for thefe imall tender Seeds," which are 
to be carefully minded, and gathered the latter end of May, for the Wind is apt to carry 
them off. The Seed may be fown in February or March, and they will ordinarily bear the 
fecond Year, and produce vaft Varieties. If the Leaves of thefe Flowers prove few, and 
their Stalks fhort, you may be afllired they diflikc the Soil, and then they fhould be re- 
moved to richer and lighter, which may be done as (bon as the Leaves turn yellow, and 
before they are quite dry. 

Tulip.'] The Tulip is another Flower of great Glory, and of high Efteem among ft the 
Curious. Than whofe Culture nothing hath been more ftudied of late Years, and nothing 
at prefent feems better underftood. The Dutch Merchants have made themfelves famous 
for their Breeders of Self-Colouis, from which have been produced the moll glorious and 
elegant Beauties of feveral Colours, dazlingly fine, and agreeably mixt. Their Extravagance 
in purchafing thefe Curiofities is very extraordinary, though perhaps not fo great at pre- 
fent as it has been, when it is faid 100/. hath been given for a fingle Root, and a Lady's 
Fortune of a 1000 /. has been paid in ten of thefe Roots. 

Mr. Bradley has made the moll accurate and ingenious Remarks on the Nature of Tu- 
lips of any other who has wrote on that SubjecT:. His Obfervation of the annual dying 
of every old Root, and the Rcfurrc«5bion of two or three others in its Head, feems to be 
wholly new. We may doubt lefs depend upon his Relarion of the Fact, and then his Obfer- 
vations and Inferences are right. (1.) That the Flower- Stem, the Leaves, the Flotvcr and the 
Seed are all perfected from that very Root which is put into the Ground. (1.) That the 
Sap circulates through the whole* by the wafting of the old Root, and the growth of 
the new one, both of them correfponding immediately with the Flower-Stem. For the 
new Root has no Fibres to take in Nourillirricnt from the Earth, and fo to make it grow 5 
and therefore it cannot he nourifhed any other Way than from feme Veflcls in the Stem 
by the returning of the Sap. (3.) That the Change in the Stripes of the Flower are to 
be ex peeled from the new Root, after they are feparatcd from the old ones, and have re- 
ceived their Virtue of being tinged from the Soil they were planted in; (fuch as old Lime 
and Stone- Rubbijh) fo that the alteration is not to be expected the fir 11 Year. 

The Time of the flowYing of Tulips is March, April and May, according to their fe- 
veral Kinds. But a Lover of Order and Oeconomy will always take Care to fet the fe- 
veral Kinds in Beds by themfelves, whereby he may ex peel: a Succcflion of Beauties. The 
ufual Claftcs into which thefe beautiful Flowers are commonly ranged, are, (1.) The St- 
gates, which grow upon fhort Stems, and arc veined only with two Colours. (2.) The 
Bagates, which rife the tallcft, and arc commonly marbled with purple and white. And 
($.) The Beazarts, which have four Colours tending to yellow and red of feveral forts. 
The Names given to every one of thefe feveral forts are pcrfeftly Arbitrary, taken cither 
from Perfons or Cities, &jV. So that it would be to no purpofc, as well as endlefs, to re- 
cite them. 

Every one knows that they arc propagated and cncrcafcd both by the Roots and by the 
Seed. The fir ft Way they arc multiplied exceedingly, if (as is ufual) they are removed 
every Vcar. But thole who have made curious Obicrvations, think it better to let them 
continue two Years before they make a Remove, finding fuch a Practice to make them 
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blow much the fairer. The Time of removing is as foori as the Flower is quite fallen: 
For to let the Seed- Head fwell is thought to weaken the Root. After they arc out of 
the Ground they fhould be rubb'd clean with a dry Cloth, and then laid upon dry Shelves 
(where yet the Sun {hould not reach chem) till the Time of planting, which is in Oftober. 

The railing them from Seed is tedious * but yet many have thought themfelves well re- 
warded for their Pains and Patience that Way, The Seed of the beft and mod perfectly 
ripe Tulips is to be choferi, and then fown in a Bed of fine untried Earth of a mixc 
fort : September and Oclobcr are the Times of (owing, and they will begin to peep in March 
following. In the Seed-Bed they fhould remain two or three Years, and then ought to be 
removed into frefh Ground, and fet at proper Diftances," waiting for their blowing about 

the fifth Year. « . 

Cold Winds and ftrong Clays are great Enemies to the well blowing of Tulips. The 
Portuguese and Flemings are fakl to be the firfl that brought the finer fores into Europe from 
'Turkey and the Eaft Indies 5 but at prefent the beft are to be found in Holland. The belt 
Way to prevent their degenerating, as well as to obtain the end of Variety of Colours, is 
to diverfify the Soils in which they are planted and tranfplanted. And fome fay Iteeping 
the Seeds in fuch Water- Colours, as you have a mind fhould prevail, will facilitate this 
Work 5 but of this fome much doubt. . 

Ranunculus.'] The Ranunculus is another curious and beautiful Flower, which requires 
much the fame Care and Culture with the two former ; only being fomething tenderer re- 
quires a warmer Situation, and a richer Soil. The Beauty of this Flower, and its ftrong 
Colours, are furpaflingly fine, even above all others that adorn the Flower-Garden \ and if 
it were odoriferous as the Carnation, it would be deemed a Mafter-Piece in Nature. There 
are great Varieties of them brought every Year from Turkey ; But there are alfo every Year 
raifed from the Seed amongft us as good, if not better. For Mr. Bradley** Extafy was 
very great, when he beheld the furprizing Productions of Nature in the feveral forts of 
thefe Flowers in Mr. Potter's Garden at Mitcbam* where he had obferved, that from the 
clearer! White to the darkeft Purple* (excepting only the azure Blue) there wanted none to 
carry them through all the Colours to the deepeft blacky all raifed from Seed. The (elf- 
coloured Scarlet (though the old fort and now common) when fet in Numbers or Rows, 
do wonderfully ftrike the Eye, and dazzle it with their Luftre, efpecially at a Dittance* 
whilft molt of the other forts expec"t and well enough bear a nearer View. 

This Flower is of a very unfockble Nature, and will not thrive mixt with or (landing 
near any other fort. Its Phangs* fomething imitating Claws, has occafioned it to be called 
a Crow's Foot. The Time of planting them is from the beginning to the end of Oclober* 
in a fheker'd Place, expofed to the hotted Sun, and in as fat and rich a Soil as poffible> 
skreened untried Earth, and well rotted Dung, equal Quantities I have found to be very 
agreeable to them, efpecially if on the top be flrewed fome fine Pidgeon-Dung which 
not only enriches the Soil, but keeps them warm, and thereby preferves them from the 
extreme Colds in the Winter, which fometimes deftroys them. 

The Phangs muft be fet with the Claw downward, two Inches deep and four Inches 
afunder, in exact Rows. Thole which are planted in Autumn will flower in April and 
May : But the great Admirers of this Flower rcfervc fome Roots to be planted in March? 
and theic will difcovcr a new Glory about Midfummer j which yet will not laft fo lovg y 
by rcafon of the Heats, nor appear lb large. If the Seafon is dry when they difpofe them- 
felves for flowering, they fhould be frequently water'd, and kept free from Weeds, which 
arc great Enemies to them. 

- Bcfidcs their encrcafe at the Roots (which mud every Year be token up as foon as the 
Stalks turn yellow, and houfed like Tulips) they may likewifc be railed from the Seed, 
which fhould be fown in the Spring, in fine Mould, and under a hot Expofition. The 
double white fort {hould not be taken up till September* when its Phangs arc to be removed 
and replanted immediately. Both the l« lower and Stalk are found injurious, if not mortal 
to all forts of Cattle : And this Caution may be a fufficient Warning where to bellow 
them when taken up. 

Cyclamen:] The Cyclamen* called alfo in Engliflj* Sow-Bread* becaufe Swine feed upon it, 

is a large bulbous-rooted Plant, bearing fmull Flowers, fome flejh Colour* fome purple* and 

fome yellow* riling not above four Inches from the Ground with large mottled Leaves. 

Some of them flower in the Spring* and others in Autumn : And according to the Times 

of their flowering, fo fhould their' Seed be fown, which is the belt Method of enqreafing 

them. The Singularity of this Plant is that it firft forms its Bulbs* and afterward* its 

Flowers* before the Leaves appear. Although they are commonly railed from Seed, yet 

they may be alfo propagated from the Bulbs or Roots cut in Pieces cither in April or July- 
- J Th.u 
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That With the purple Flower is fometimes found double ; and the white Kind (which is 
fwect fcented) is fomething tenderer than the reft. But indeed all of them are fometimes 
affe&ed with a hard Winter. 

Hellebore.] There are fcveral forts of Hellebores, all of therri hardy Plants, and fome of 
them growing wild in the Fields and Woods. The black fort is called the Cbriflmas- 
Flower, becautc it is wont to blow about that Time, and continues blowing till February, 
having a white Flower. There is another with a greenijh Flower, and a third with a yel- 
low one, not ordinarily to b6 met with. They may be encreafed from Off-fets and parting 
their Roots, either in September or March. The Leaves themfelves arc a pretty Ornament, 
and the large Spikes of their Flowers beautiful for their old Colours 5 but they die to the 
Root in Winter. 

Ladies Slipper.] But there is a Species of this Plant called the Helleborine, or Ladies 
Slipper, which bears two or three Flowers one above another, in an oval form, with the 
upper part hollow, thereby fomething refembling a Slipper. The Flowers are fometimes 
of a pale yellow, and fometimes brown tending to purple. There is alfo a fmallcr fort with 
a white Flower, and another with purple. Pretty as they are, many of thefe are found in 
divers Places of Torkjhire and Lancaflnre growing wild. They bloflbm in May and June, 
and thrive bell: in a Soil not over fat, nor too much expofed to the Sun. 
. Bacchus- Bole 7\ The Bacchus-Bole is not much regarded, but for Variety's (like is fome- 
times admitted among the reft. It has broad Leaves^ and Flowers purple colour'd and 
white. 

» J 

. Jonquil^] The Jonquil is of the Narctffus or Daffodil Kind, and are of feveral forts, 
having bulbous Roots like Tulips, but Ihould not be removed but for the fake of multi- 
plying. The fmall Jonquil with a yellow and double Flower, bloflbm ing in April, is mod 
eiteemed and admired for its beautiful Scent. The great Jonquil hath alfo fweet yellow 
Flowers growing one above another like a Tuberofe. There is alfo a fort which blows in 
Autumn with white Flowers a little fcented. But all the forts which blow in the Spring 
have yellow Flowers, of inclined to yellow. Thefe Flowers are fomething tender, and ape 
to be hurt as much by the fcorching Heat of the Sun as by the Winter-Colds. They 
may be encreafed by the Seed fown in the Spring, but the beft and moft expeditious Way 
is by the Bulbs, either in Spring or Autumn. 

Bajinet.] The BaJJinet is a fort of Ranunculus, but more hardy and needs lefs Care. 
The (ingle and the double yellow flower in jfpriL Thefe arc called Butter-flowers, or 
Gold Knobs, from their beautiful yellow Colour. But there is a fcarlet one, whofe Leaves 
are a little indented. They will thrive in ordinary Garden-Mould, and make a pretty 
fhew among the Flowers of the middle Size, and may be encreafed by parting the Roots. 

Lilly of the Falley.] The ConvaULilly, or Lilly of the Valley, is efteemed to have, of 
all others, the fweeteit and moft agreeable Perfume; not ofFcnfive or over-bearing, even 
to thofe who are made uncafy with the Perfumes of other fwect fcented Flowers. Many 
wonder how it comes to be called a Lilly, having no Kind of Rcfemblancc to any of the 
forts of that Flower. This fhould have been more properly placed amongft the Reptiles, 
it feldom riling above four or five Inches from the Ground with its Stem, whereon are 
placed feveral fmall white Flowers one above another. There is a fort of them bearing 
Flowers of a pink Colour and larger Leaves, but lefs perfumed, which makes them kis 
valuable ; becaufc the only Beauty of this Flower is in its Perfume. They bear beft in 
a fhady Place, arc cafily propagated by parting the Roots, and they commonly flower in 
May. It loves not to be often removed, and fhould be kept in Beds by themfelves : But 
when the Roots come to be too much matted, it is good to thin them, and co refrefh 
them with untried Earth. 

Dog*B Tooth.'] The Dogs Tooth is of the Satyrion Kind, as the fpotted Leaves and Roots 
maniicft, but of greater Beauty and Rarity than any of the Orchis which grow with us, 
and therefore defervc a Place in the beft Garden. There are known with us four forts of 
the Dens Caninus, diftinguiflicd by the Colours of the Flowers which they bear, viz. the 
white, the purple, the red, and the yellow. It takes its Name from the Form of the 
Root, which is long and white like a Dog's Tooth. It explains its pretty Flowers about 
the Beginning of April \ are propagated from the Roots in Auguft, which yet fhould not 
remain long out of the Ground, nor at fnft planting be fubject to too much Wet, which 
rots them. The belt Roots arc brought to us from France and Plunders ; for it is very 
icldom that we can bring them to encrcafe well with us in England. 

Spiderwort .'] The Spiderwort is calPd by fome Bruno\ Lilly, becaufe it bears Flowers 
on a Stem about a Foot high, like LilVm in the form of a Bell \ and its Root is like that 
of a Turnip. There are two or three forts of this Flower, viz. the Savoy, the great Ita- 
lian, 
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lian, and the Firgtnian Spiderwort. The two firft bear 'white Flowers, and the latt of a 
blue Colour with red Threads in the middle. It is multiplied by the Root, and flowed 
in June. 

After thefc might follow the Defcriptions of fome other Flowers of the perannual Kind 
under this Oafs* fuch as Bachelor's Button, Dittany *j .P afque* Flowery Colchicum, Mandrake 
or Golden Moufe-Ear, Satin-Flower, Golden*Rod, Double Pellitory, Double Featherfew, Double 
Camomile, Double Dog's Fennel, Double Ladyfrtiocks^ Scarlet Crofs, Gentian, Dames Violet $ 
with many others every Day introduced into Gardens from the Fields or Woods, which (bme 
late Authors have taken a great deal of Pains to defbribe, and have laboured the Methods 
of propagating them, whilft the Culture and Removal is eafy^ natural^ and no ways dif- 
ficult; I (hall therefore content my felf with having only juft mentioned fome of them. 





HAP- V. 

Reptiles, or the loweft vivacious FlotPefs. 

Auricula.'] f g ^ HE Auricula or Beafs-Ear is juftly valued and eftecmcd by all Flo- 
rifts. For Nature no where difcovers her Variety of Colours, her 
Shades and pretty Mixtures more than in this little Flower, which 
is raifed both from the Seed, and from Slips. In the former Way 
have been raifed of late Years a furprizing Variety of forts, which the Editor by Way of 
boafting and triumph Names after fome great Family or confpicuous Perfon. In the latter 
Way you are fure to preferve and propagate the fort, with a little Care in removing and 
parting the Roots whilft they are in Flower, (which I take to be much the bell Seafon) 
and then watering and lhading them, if the Weather be dry, for three or four Days. 

Thofe who are curious in preferving and boldly explaining the beft forts put them in 
Pots, the better to preferve them both in Winter and Summer. For the Auricula is a 
Plant that delfghts in the Shade and too much Wet is apt to rot it in the Winter, and 
in the Summer to take off that beautiful Powder which fo much adorns the Flower, and 
graces the Eye of it, which is eftcemed the Center of its Beauty, and therefore is much 
regarded. Thofe therefore who take Pleafure to defend Beauties from outward Injuries 
of Sun and Weather compliment them wi«h Sheds and Shelves of Boards one above ano- 
ther, facing only the Eaflern Sun. 

All the (everal forts of Auricula's flower from the middle of March to the End of April*, 
and if the Weather be not very dry, moll of them will blow again the Beginning of 
September-, tho* their Flowers in Autumn are fcldom fo fair and large as thole in the 
Spring. 

The Rules and Prcfcriptions laid down for Soils, wherein both to plant and fow this 
curious Flower have been various, according to Peoples different Fancies : But as it is a 
Plant that loves Coolncfs, well rotted Cow-Dung with an equal Quantity of Untried Earth 
well fifted, without any more ado, is an experienced good Composition both for the 
Flower and the Seed. 

Great care (hould be taken to preferve the Seed from fome of the befl Flowers ; for 
when the Stalks begin to grow yellow in June, and you difcern in the top of the Seed- 
Vcflcl a little hole, you may then be afTurcd the Seed is ripe, and the Stalks fit to be cuts 
which yet you mult be fure to keep upright, left the beft of the Seed (carter. Let them 
then lye in a Chamber expofed to the Sun till the Beginning of September ; and then low 
the Seed in the aforelaid Compofition put into flat fquarc Boxes with holes at the Bot- 
tom to let out the Water. After the Seed is fowed pretty thick, fife more of the fine 
Mould over it about the thicknefi of a Crown Piece, and there let ic remain all the Win- 
ter in the Sun and Air till they begin to come up, which will be about April-, and then 
tire Box mult be removed into the Shade and often gently watered As (bon as they are 
grown to any confidcrablc Bignefs, they (hould be removed at proper Di fiances into Beds 
prepared for that Purpofc, where they are to remain till they bear Flowers. Some of them 
will bear the Spring following, others in Autumn. The double aud flrifd forts mull be 
often fliifted clfe they will be ape to degenerate. 

Polianthm J 
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. . PolianthusT] There are divers forts of this Flower, which appears early in the Spring, 
and fomc of them very pretty. There are of them both of the Cowjlip and the Pritnrojh 
Kind j of both which there are great Varieties. Some are Jingle fome double flower- 
ing; fome Hofe in Hofe*, fome Pentaloonsi and fome Feathers. The Way of encreafing, 
variegating, and <3iverfifying thefe is much the (aipe as in the Article above ; for they re- 
quire the fame Soil and Culture as the Auricula, and they fliould, like that, be frequently 
removed to frefti Places, if you would preserve t their Beauty and Colours. 

Dafy7\ Altho* this be in all Places arid Countries the moft common plain Flower or 
rather Weed i yet even thefe when they aire found double .and variegated, they find a Place 
in the beft Gardens,' and make very beautiful and agreeable Edgings. There are thirty or 
forty forts of them 5 but the moll remarkable arc the double white ; the double red \ the 
double red and white ; the Coxcomb ; the Rain-bow, and the Hen and Chickens. They are 
as eafily raifed from the Seed as parted from the Roots, and that either in Spring or slu- 
fumn. To preferve their Colours and Beauty, they fhould be taken up once in three or 
four Years.. Too much Sun and Drought arc Enemies to them ; fo that except they be 
fet in the Shade, they expect the Refreuiment of Water in a dry Time. 

Gentionella.] . This is another very pretty Reptile, and is indeed one of the mod agree- 
able bordering Flowers. There are fomc Varieties of it in foreign Parts, but I have not 
yet met with more than one fort in England, viz. that with dark blue Flowers in the form 
of a Bell. And the blue is indeed of that dazling Luftre that none of the Painter's Co- 
lours not even the Ultra marine can vie with it. If it likes the Soil (which fhould be 
light) it is apt enough to put forth Off-fets, which may be parted from the Root either 
in Spring or Autumn. 

Hepatica.] The Hepatica, otherwife called Liverwort, from its fuppofed fovereign Vir- 
tues in Difeales of the Liver, is a very pretty Flower, and the more fo, becaufe it appears 
very early in the Spring, fometimes the latter End of January, arid it is remarkable that 
the Flower oftener appears on its naked Stalk before the Leaves. The three moft remark- 
able Kinds of them, are the Jingle and double crimfon, the Jingle and double blue or purple, 
and the ftngle and double white Flowers. The laft of which is the more rare and tendereft 
fort. They arc (eldom raifed from Seed, but may be eafily propagated in a light fandy 
Soil by parting the Roots in Spring and Autumn. 

Violet!] The Violet, .tho' it grows wild under Htedgesj is yet admitted into the Garden 
for its Fragrancy, and hereby it is fomething improved *> for there are befides the fingle 
blue and white Kinds, the double white and the double blue, and the common fort with 
Leaves variegated with green and white. This Flower blows in February and March, and 
is beft and moft eafily propagated by Slips and Runners from the Mother-Plant. 

Crocus.'] Of the Crocus or Saffron-Flower there are feveral forts, befides thofe which 
bloflbm in the Spring; of which we have the common yellow and black ftrip'd $ the plain 
Lemon coloured j the Orange coloured* the plain Purple* the motled Purple, and the 
white ; which if they are planted in Beds by themfelves and difcreetly mixt, make a 
moft agreeable Shew in February and March. They profper almoft in any Soil, and en- 
creafe wonderfully at the Root. The Saffrons and Colchkums are all of the Crocus Kind, tho* 
they bloflbm not till Autumn. Of the fir ft I fliall (ay nothing here, having treated of it as a 
Field-Plant, and cannot but wonder it is not made more fo, confidering the Profit it brings. 
But the Colchkums are pretty Flowers in Autumn, and appear not till after its large and 
flourifhing Leaves die into the Ground. Some call it the Refurreblion- Flower, as being a 
lively Image thereof. It makes an empty flourifh all the Summer with Leaves only, which 
after fometime die and rot in the Earth % but at a certain Scafon, rifes again with a more 
beautiful and glorified Body without Leaves. There are fomc different forts of them j 
fome ftngle pink > fomc double pink-, coloured BlofToms* and others checquercd wkh pink Co- 
Iouk and white. They have large Roots like Tulips, and by them they are propagated. 

Snowdrop.^ This Flower obtains its Name, from its early appearance, even fometimes 
hi December and January before the Snows are quite diflblvcd j and from its beautiful 
white. There arc of them both Jingle and double 5 and ihey make a very agreeable Ap- 
pearance at the firft of the Spring, being fet in Rows on the Borders intermix t with the 
Crocus's; And like them they are multiplied by parting their Roots cither in Autumn 
or Spring. 

Indian Pink.] This Flower I ranged not with the other of its Name, becaufe it is a 
Reptile j and becaufe it is of a tender Conttitution, requiring more and different Care. It 
was brought from China, and loves a warm Expofition : And therefore for the Sake of 
its pretty variegated Flowers it is ufually fet in Borders under a South Wall 1 where it 
will difplay its Beauty for feveral Years. Tho* it is good every Year to few new ones 
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from the Seed which it bears, left a (harp Winter deftroy the old Roots,* as fometimes ic 
will. 

Panfy7\ The Panfy is a Reptile of the Violet Kind ; for its Stems are apt to creep on 
the Ground, and it bears Flowers not unlike the Violet, but they arc commonly of three 
Colours, viz. white, a yellow, purple and blue. And when its Leaves are ftrip'd with yellow 
(as fometimes they are) it makes a very pretty Shew in Borders. It will out-live the Win- 
ter 3 but it Ihould be fown a-new every Year. 

Aconite^] The Aconite, to which the Epithet of fVinter is ufually put, becaufe it dis- 
plays its yellow Bloflbms commonly the very Beginning of January. It is apt enough to 
over-run the Ground both by its OfF-fcts and by its Seed* and therefore there is little 
need to dire<5b any Method of Cultivation. 

m %n m m m -m m m* m ■ g» m m m •• m m m m* m- m *m m m 

CHAP. VI. 

Annual Flowers from the Seed. 

m 

S un- Flower r\ ^~*\^ F a 'l the Tribe of Annuals this is the largeft and talleft. For ic 

m \ is even taller and larger than the Perannual one, which we have 
I M already deicribed : Ir it be Town in March in a rich Soil and well 

watered, it will rife near eight Foot high on one iingle Stem 
bearing feveral large yellow Flowers, fome of which will be near a Foot diameter. Thele 
arc feldom admitted in fmall Gardens j but in large ones (when fct in Rows and at pro- 
per Diftances) they make a glorious Shew. 

Snapdragon!] There are two or three Varieties of this Flower viz. the common white, 
the variegated 'white, the yellow and the red. They are railed from Seed ; and altho' they 
have no great Beauty or Smell, they ferve to adorn Chimnies and Flower- Pots, and will 
grow almoft any where, even on Walls. Ic is called Calves-fnout or Lyon's Heart from the 
form of its Flower - 7 which appears from May to July. The Seed which is ripe in Au- 
guft, may be fown in the following Month or in March. It is a hardy Plant j but dies as 
ibon as it hath produced! its Seed. 

Lark-Hccl.~] The Lark-Heel or Lark-Spur^ fo called from the Refemblance its Flower 
hath to the Heel of the Lark, is a pretty Ornament in a Flower- Garden, where there 
is room for it to extend its Branches. Otherwife they fhould be fown in Quarters by 
thernfclves. Some of them are very double and prettily variegated, fome blue, fome purple, 
fome white, and fome Peach coloured. And when all the Colours are well mixt, and the 
Flowers double and ftrip'd with white, nothing can make a gayer Shew at a Diflance. 
And it is multiplied by Seed fown cither in Autumn or Spring. But indeed it is apt 
enough to low itfelf in Autumn, and if the Winter prove mild, fuch will flower in May 
or June, and then the Spring-lowing will come a Month after. The Seed Ihould fome- 
times be changed and fctch'd from a different Soil, otherwife they will degenerate, and 
become fell- coloured and (Ingle. 

Poppy 2 The Poppy is one of the Wonders of Nature, that fo tall and large a Flower 
fhould arile from one of the final left of Seeds in one Year* tho' it may be here obferved 
that Tobacco, which hath Hill a fmallcr Seed, doth yet produce a much ftronger Planr. 
Were the Poppy as good as it is great, as fwect as it is beautiful, and as lading as it is 
hafty in Growth, nothing could be more glorious. But its ill Smell, and hafty withering 
makes it much lefs regarded. It may be fown either in Autumn or Spring j but indeed 
this like the former lows itfelf fafl enough and difplays its Flowers in May and June, 
fome red, fome purple, fome white, fome ftrip'd, and fome very double. There is a 
Dutch wild Poppy i lvat blows not to high as this, whole Flowers are red and white ftrip'd, 
and bloflbm from June till Attguft. The Argcmoue being a fort of Poppy, by Mr. Tom-* 
fie fort called the prickly Poppy, I mention under this Head, it comes up with a Stalk about 
a Foot high, with long narrow notcli'd Leaves; On the Extremities of the Stalk appear 
Flowers in the form of a Pofi. The Seed is to be lowed in Autumn, and tranfplanted 
in April into Borders, where they may attain their perfect Growth. . 
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Candia Tuft ] There are two forts of the Candia 'Tufty differing only in the Colour 
of their Flower, the one 'white the other red. It brings its Flowers in Tufts in Jane and 
July j on a Stalk about a Foot high. It is raifed from Seed, and may be fown cither in 
Autumn or Spring : But it is good to fbw at both Sealbns, that there may be a better 
Succeffion of their Flowers. Some Authors affedfc to make a Buftlc about the Methods 
of cultivating them, as if they were difficult and tender, and wanted Coverings, Hot-Beds, 
and a more than ordinary Care, and better Soil 5 whereas it is an hardy Flower, and will 
grow almoll in any Soil. ' 

Double Marigold7\ The finale Marigold is hardly worth mentioning as a Flower, but the 
double one is large and beautiful enough, making a goodly Shew with its deep yellow for 
fevcral Months in the Year, and in the Winter too, if it be mild and open. It ferves for 
all the fame Ules of the Kitchen and Dairy as the fingle one, and may be railed from its 
own Seeds > but like mod other beautiful double Flowers it degenerates, being conltantly 
fowed in the fame Place and Soil. • 

* * ^ * * 

Venus Looking- glafs and Venus jVavel-wort.~] This is a very pretty Annual, when fown 
either on Edgings or Spots; for it firikes the Eye agreeably enough with its pale blue, blof- 
foming about Midfummer, and riling not above five or fix Inches: As doth alfo Venus 
Navel- wort , which hath white Flowers. 

ParnaJ}us7\ The Flower of Parnajfus has Leaves like a Violet, and a Flower on the 
top of the Stalk in the Shape of a Rofe,. corripofed of feveral unequal -Leaves all of them 
fringed, and placed in the Shape of a Round. It loves Moifturc and a holding Soil, but 
is fbmetimes apt to be injured with Cold, efpecially if fown before March. 

Mufcipula.~] The Catch-Fly, or Mufcipula, is a Flower very apt to fpread itfelf without 
any Care, and indeed will fooii over-run the Flower-Garden, if not kept within Bounds- 
It is however a pretty Flower, of a red or crimfon Colour, which appears in June, and 
continues blowing five or fix Weeks, efpecially if they out-live the Winter, as they com- 
monly do'. There is a glutinous Matter always flicking upon its Stalks, which proves a 

Trap for little Flies, and hence it derives its Name. The Flower is fweet, and looks well 
in Patches. 

Flos Adonis .] This Flower feldoni rites above a Foot high, and appears with its crim- 
Ion Flowers about Midfummer^ it is hardy, and cafily raifed from Seed in Spring. 

Nig*lla.~] There are feveral forts of the Nigclla, otherwife called Fennel- Flower. The 
fingle fort has large Leaves and blue Flowers 5 the final 1 leaved with white Flowers, and 
another from Candia. It is propagated from Seed commonly fown in Autumn, that the 
Plants may be fit to be removed from the Seed-Bed into their proper Places in the Spring. 

Lupine7\ The Lupine, becaufe it has fome pretty Varieties, (as the great and fmall blue, 
the white and the yellow) is ufizally fown with us as a Flower - y but it is indeed nothing buc 
a Vetch, and in the Southern Parts is fown in the Fields as fuch, and as Pulfe for their Cattle. 
Pliny in his mentioning this, affords us one (amongd a great many other) Inftancc of his 
Rcadincfs to give into Super it it ion and Fable, viz. that their Flowers keep their Courfc 
with the Sun ; and that whether the Air be cloudy or clear, they ferve inltead of Dials 
for the Time of the Day : And likewifc that they have fomc other Motions, by which, 
as Prognofticks, the Husbandmen judge of the Weather. 

Scarlet-Bean.^ The Scarlet Bean is another Kind of Pulfe introduced out of the Kitchen 
into the Flower-Garden. It is indeed one of the Kinds of Kidney-Beans, whofc Pods 
(rhough fome think them a little ranker than the white, yet) arc fingularly good ufed in 
Pickles. However, it is now adopted for a Flower-, becaufe of its beautiful fcarlct Colour ; 
and it is accordingly encouraged as fuch to twine about Sticks fct in Borders. Its Ex- 
cellence is, that it will continue blowing from May till the Frods come on. They are 
ufually employed to adorn Walls and Arbours. 

Annual Stock. ,] The Annual Stock is another pretty Flower for Edgings^ or to be fown 
in Spots: It bears Flowers of a Pink Colour, fomctimcs llri|>\J with white, about Midfum- 
mer. 

Viola tricolor^ This is likewifc called Hearts Fafc\ is a Dwarf, and makes a pretty 
Edging 3 having Flowers variegated with purple, yellow and red, about June. 

Scabius. I I am afraid the Derivation of the S cabins, from ihe Latin word, Scabies, as if it 
was an infallible Cure lor the Itch, is not much to be depended upon 5 though the Botanids 
alcribc a great many Virtues to this Plant, and fancy it will cure almoft any forts of Sores. 
However that be, it is a very pretty Flower in Augujl and September. It makes no great Shew 
at a Di (tancc, though it riles on finall Stalks near three Foot high j but if it be viewed near 
at Hand, the little white Specks mixt with the purple have an uncommon Beauty. There arc 
chiefly two Ions of this Flower cultivated amongd us,viz. the Spanijh Scabius, and the Indian 
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Scabius, which laft is much preferred for its fwect Scent, called therefore Musk Scabius. 
The Seed may be fown cither in Spring or Autumn $ but the beft Seafon for fowing is 
in September, and then they will be ready to tranfplant out of the Seed-Bed in March, to 
be fet in their proper Places and-Dittances. There is a fort called Mountain Scabius, with 
much larger Leaves,' bearing Seed which fhould be fown in Match. 

There are feveral other Flowers raifed from Seed of lefs Note $ fuch as the Pheafanfs 
Eye, Royal Comfry, Mallows, Barba Jovis, &c. 

But I have no Inclination to weary the Reader about Trifles, and the Cultivation of 
Plants wherein there is no Difficulty, as fome late Di&ionary- Writers have done 5 making 
the Prefs groan, and the Patience of the Lnquifitive tired with tedious Repetitions, and long 
Directions how to cultivate a Daify, and when to fow a Cow/lip. 





HAP. VII. 

Of Annuals to be fown in Hot-Beds. 

* 

F this Race of Flowers we have introduced amongft us from foreign Parts, 
feveral pretty valuable forts, which I Ihould think deferve a Place in the Hot- 
Bed altogether as well as a Cucumber. 

French and African Marigold.'] Amongft thefe are the French and African Marigolds, 
which though they may be raifed in the natural Earth, yet by reafon in that Way they 
will come late, and confequently continue but a little while before the Frofts overtake them, 
it will be worth while to fet them forward in an Hot-Bed. 

The French fort, called alfo the Indian Rofe, makes a very agreeable Mixture with other 
Flowers in Borders, with its variegated Velvet Flowers intermixt with yellow and red Co- 
lours. For its Duration and Beauty no Flower exceeds it j but its very dilagreeable, not 
to fay flinking Smell, makes it fo offenfive to many, that they quite banifli it from the 
Flower-Garden. Several Attempts have been made, firft to remove its Smell, and then to 
give it an agreeable Odour j but hitherto they have not (as I can hear) proved fuccefsful, 
though the Seeds have been ftcep'd in all imaginable Perfumes j lb hard is it quite to mend 
or alter corrupt Nature, according to the old Aphorifm, 

uo femel eft imbuta recens fervabit Odor em 
"efta din. 

However, I fhould not give this over as wholly defperate, feeing it is certain we can 
heighten the Flavour of Melons, both by fteeping the Seeds in rich Wines, and by arti- 
ficial Preparations of Earth. 

The African fort is alfo a moft beautiful Flower, if it proves double j and to make it 
fo, the Seeds ihould always be gathered from the double fort. 

This indeed hath but one Colour, but it is a moft beautiful yellow, and the Flowers 
are much larger than thofc of the Frencb fort. And although it has no good Smell, yet 
neither has it fuch an one as to be offenfive, as the other is. It bears its long black Seeds 
in full Pods plentifully, which fhould be gathered at the Approach of Winter, when the 
Flower dicth. 

Both forts may be removed out of the Hot-Bed inro their proper Places, the latter 
End of April or the Beginning of May, for they arc not very tender. 

Amaranthus7\ The Amaranthus, other wife called the Flower gentle, is chiefly of two 
forts, the greater and the leffer. The beft of the greater fort, is the large purple, that bears 
long Spikes of round hairy 'Tufts of a reddifh purple Colour, and from its bending its 
Head toward the Gribund, is called by the comrfton People, Love lies a bleeding. 

Of the kffcr (or*, (much the tendcreft and moft beautiful) there are great Varieties : 
The Amaranthus Cocks-comb of all the feveral Colours, viz. red, fcarlet, yellow, if they have 
J 11 ft ice done them by Removes from one Hot-Bed to another, are moft eftccmed for their 
beautiful dialing Colours, for forming their Heads into the Shape of a Cock's Comb, and 
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for their Duration, continuing in their Beauty from the Beginning of June till the firfr 
Frofts come on 5 before which their Seed Ihould be carefully gathered from thole that 
explain themfelves bell. This fort, tho* not near fo large as the other, will fomctimes rife 
near two Foot high; and when it is fet in the richeft Earth, in a good Expofition to 
the Sun, and Iheltered from Winds, .will make a moft beautiful Shew, efpecially if their 
Colours are forted with Art, and placed in Rows at equal Diftances. 

The dmaranthus Tricolor differs little from the former, fave that its Beauty is chiefly in 
the Leaves, variegated with green, red, and yellow, which Mixture of Colours every one 
knows is beautiful enough. There is alio another fort of 'Tricolor , whole Leaves are buff, 
red, and green, but not fo agreeable as the other. Thefe are fomething tenderer than the 
Ccck's-combs, and therefore fhould remain longer in the Hot-Bed before- they are removed, 
and then treated with Care and Caution 5 for the lead Cold kills them. But yet they all 
abundantly merit the Efteem, and diligent Nurture of the curious Florid 5 for indeed no 
good Garden ihould be unfurniflicd with thefe beautiful Flowers, the chief and moil de- 
ferving of all the Annuals. 

The Seed of thefe FJowers is of a bright ihining black and fmall, but of long Duration, 
continuing good (even or eight Years j which the curious Florift fhould oblerve with 
Pleafure> becaufe fomc Years will not bring their Seed to perfect Maturity, and then an 
old Stock is valuable. The Seed being fmall, fhould be fown near the Surface in the Hot- 
Bed, in very rich Mould, in February > and about the middle of March, when the Plants 
have four Leaves, fhould be removed into a new one after the great Heat is over; where 
they are to be nurfed with Care, letting them have as much Air and Sun as is confident 
with their tender Conftitution. The Cock's-combs may be trufted abroad under a warm 
Wall and in rich Earth at the latter End of May, but it is belt to keep the Tricolors un- 
der Glafles till the middle of June; and even then, if they are removed into Pots, to let 
the Pots (land under Glafles for four or five Days. 

Convolvulus, .] The Bind-weed, or Convolvulus is of two forts, viz. the greater and the 
lefs. The greater rifes up with many long winding Branches above fix Foot high, having 
at the Joints Flowers like Bells of a deep blue* which never open but in the Night, and 
clofe again at Sun-rife : As doth 

The Convolvulus Minor, which hath fmaller Leaves and a weaker Stalk, riling (if (tip- 
ported) two Foot high- The Flowers are lefs than the other, but far more beautiful, 
being of a fair uizuie blue, with a white Star in the Bottom ihaded a little with yellow. 
The Indian Chinees, known Co well to the Ladies, excellently reprefent the Colours of this 
pretty Flower. The firft is hardy, and may be railed in the natural Soil, tho' it flowers' 
not till Autumn: But the lafl expects the Afliftance of a Hot-Bed, and then it will con- 
tinue a Succeflion of its pretty Flowers from June to September, when the little black Seeds 
contained in the Husks (hould be carefully gathcr'd and prefcrv'd for future Ufe and Beauty - y 
the whole Plant dying in the Ground at the approach of the firft Froft. There is a red- 
flowering Convolvulus brought from the Well-Indies: But this is a greater Stranger amongft 
us, and not fo beautiful as the other. 

Marvel of Peru.'] This is called by fomc the Wonder of the World, becaufc of the great 
Variety of its Flowers, even from the fame Root} and becaufe, like the Convolvulus, ic 
explains not its Flowers till near Sun-fer, and thuts them up again in the Morning. This 
Flower dies for the moll Part every Winter, and therefore mult be railed from the Seed 
in a Hot-Bed the beginning of jfpril: By which means it comes to Maturity, and flowers 
alt Augufi and September. There arc two forts of them, the one bearing red and yellow 
Flowers, and the other purple and white, the Colours intcrmixt with great Variety. The 
plain forts are of no Value 9 and therefore great Care fhould be taken to gather the 
Seeds from thofc only which arc variegated. All our late Authors (who follow one another 
in a Track) fay, that laying Horfc-Dung over the yowtg Roots will prefer vc them alive till 
Spring i and that if the old Roots be well dry'd, wrapt up in Woollen Rags, and fo 
kept from Moifturc all the Winter, within Doors, they will fprout again in the Spring, 
But I venture to fay there is no t rutting to this Method. If fuch a Thing has been 5 yet it 
is not ordinarily to be expected. Upon the Remove from the Hot- Bed in May, give this 
Flower a rich Earth, a good Expoturc to the Sun, and free from Wind. 

Female Balfom7\ This is another tender Plant, that wants the Afliftance of the Hot- 
Bed to bring it forward, that it. may explain its Flowers before the Winter overtake ir : 
It hath Leaves like thole of the Peach, and its Flowers arc only of Self-colours, fomctimes 
"xrimfbn, fomctimes purple, and fomctimes white, upon Stems arifing about a Foot and a 
hUlf high. The firft Froft at the beginning of Winter is its furc Dcf lru£Hon ; and fo 
it mult be railed every Year from the Seeds, which rcfcmblc Lentils. 

I i i i Sweet- Suit an % 
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Swcet-Suitan7\ The Sweet- Suit an^ fo called, becaufe it is faid the GrW Seignior affected 
to wear it in his Turbant, is one of the Species of Blue-Bottles^ not much unlike the 
former, bearing Flowers in Autumn on Stems two Foot high 5 fome white^ fome yellow, 
andf otne purple. They are fwect-fcented according to the Name, and will not come to 
any great Perfection without the Affiftance of an Hot-Bed in April. 
, Capjicum ■ Indicum7\ The Guinea Pepper is chiefly admired for its long and round Scarlet 
Fruit, which it difcovers from Atiguft till the beginning of OcJober y if it be aflliled in the 
Spring by an Hot-Bed, otherwife the Summer will not ripen its Fruit. In hot Coun- 
tries they pulverize the yellow Seeds of this Plant, and ufe it as Pepper 5 but it is Seek- 
rata Sinapis. The Acerbity which the Pods give to the Tongue is very pungent 5 and yet 
fome pickle them and ufe them in Sauce. They are impatient of the firft and leaft Fioft 5 
and therefore die in the Winter, but may eafily be railed from its Seed in the Spring. 
,. Indian-Crefs .~] The Indian-Crefs, by fome called the yellow Larkfpur^ is not only a pretty 
Flower, but acceptable in the Sallet Furniture. Its Flower is a beautiful yellow ilrip'd with 
black, and appears earlier or later, as it is lown or not fown in an Hot-Bed : For akho* 
it will come up in the naked Ground, nay the Seeds will lye two or three Years in the 
Earth and grow at laft 3; yet for the Sake both of its Ufe and Beauty it is wont to be 
accelerated in the Hot-Bed, that the Flowers may be obtained in May, and a Succeflion 
of them Continued till the Frofts come on. 

Scnfitive Plant7\ I mention this here not as a Flower, but as an jfnniial of Curiofity to 
be raifed and nourifhed with Care in a Hot-Bed 5 and the more it is affifted that Way, 
the higher and bolder it will rife, fometimes to two or three Foot high. It is called the 
fenjible or fenfitive Plant} becaufe as foon as you touch it, the Leaf fhrinks up together; 
but in a fmall time after the Hand is removed, it recovers its Life and Vigour. Many 
Conjectures have been made concerning the Philofophy of it. The plaineft Reafon of its 
fudden Contraction is from the Heat of the Hand. It being a Plant whofe Membranes 
and parenchymous Parts are very tender, by any fudden Heat, it becomes much afTc&ed, 
and the Circulation of its Juices are ftopt, juft as admitting, of a fudden, the direct Rays 
of the Sun upon a tender Melon or Cucumber Plant in March by opening the Glades This 
indeed is not fo fudden a Withering and Contraction of the Leaves, becaufe the Plants are 
not Co tender > but in an Hour or two's Time we fee the fame Decay and Diflikc, fome- 
times to their entire Loft of Life. The merry Conceit of making this ContraUion a Trit 
of Virginity, is often a Banter upon the fair Sex. 

I am fenfible this chafte Plant difcovers its Averfion to outward Injury and Rudcnefs 
from the Admiffion of fudden Cold as well as Heat : Both Heat and Cold producing the 
fame Effect from the fame Caufe, viz. Forafmuch as both contract its Pores and Fibres: 
Thcfe make the vaporous Juice, that maintains arid preferves the beautiful Verdure of its 
Leaves, retire, and fo drives it down toward the Root. This Juice, which filled and 
fwellcd the circulatory Veflcis, being diffipated, the Plant itfelf mud undergo the fame 
Fate 5 which, toward the End of Summer, for want of proper Juices fov its Nourifhmcnt, 
never fails to overtake it; its Leaves mull wither, contract and clofc themfelvcs up. With 
Refpcct to fudden Heat, we fee the fame thing, when we read before a Fire; the Co- 
ver of the Book is drawn back, for want of that Moifture, which the Fire has diffi- 
pated . 

But that there may be nothing wanting, both for the Inftruction and Entertainment 
of all curious Inquirers into Vegetable Nature, 1 Avail add and conclude with one Chap- 

- ter more, viz. 
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HAP. VIII. 

Of the feveral Hindrances and ObfiruRions to Improvement, and th 
general Annoyances to Vegetable s y whether in the Field, the Forcft 

the Fruit-Garden, or the Flovver-Garden, with their frobabl 

Remedies. 



WITHOUT a prudent Care and Forefighr, much both of the Pleafure 
and Profit of the Gardener and Husbandman, will be loft by accidental 
Annoyances and Injuries and external Accidents. And that thefe may be 
the better guarded againft, and their probable Remedies rightly underftood 
and timely apply'd, I fhall diftin&ly confider them, as they may be fuppofed ro affect, 

cither the Fields the Forcftj the Fruit or the Flower- Gar den, taken either fingly or con- 
jointly. 

1. With Refpecl to the Field. The Impediments that generally hinder the Husband- 
men from making the greateft Advantage of their Ground, are either the Diftempers of 
the Ground itfelf, or fome evil Accidents that occafionally happen thereto, or to the Vege- 
tables growing thereon. 

The Diftempers are generally caufed, either by the abounding of Water, which caufes 
Coldnefs and a dropfical Difpofition j or by the abounding of a dry barren Earth or. Mine- 
ral, which being deftitute of Moifture, and thofe nitrous Particles, which fhould caufe a 
Separation of the Parts, will not afford tcrreflrial Matter fit to enter the Bodies of Ve- 
getables for their Nourifhmcnt and Increafej or elfe the Accidents come by blafting Winds, 
rapacious Fowl, Vermin, Weeds, Fcarn, Heath, Broom, and other unprofitable Vegetables, 
which impoverifh and eat out the Heart of the Soil. 

To prevent the Diftempers occafioned by the abounding of Water in rufhy and boggy 
Land, I have already prefcribed the Remedy of deep Trenching, even a Foot or two be- 
low the Spring when it is difcovered. And if thefe Trenches be made deep enough and 
frequent enough, there will be a lingular Advantage gained by having the Matter taken 
out of the Trenches thrown upon the Soil, whereby the reft will be confldcrably railed, 
and the Dillcmpcr often cured, tho 1 it fhould fo happen that no Drain can be obtained 
to carry off the Water. 

After the Land is once laid dry, to cure its Coldn'cfs and untraceable Nature, all fiich 
Dungs and Com pods arc to be applied as arc mod: fit by their Heat and Nitre to make 
a Separation of the Parts, as Lime, Rags, Soot, Pidgcon and Poultry Dung, &c. laid on 
difcrcctly, and not in too great Quantities, that they may not fcorch or burn up the Grafs 
or Grain, in Head of improving it. Sheep's Dung, Hog's Dung likewifc, and all Soil and 
Litter of Cartel, by Rcafon of their Dung, Urine, and Heat of their Bodies lying thereon, 
have a fVarmth in them, and are fit for cold Lands on that Account - 7 and indeed by 
Rcafon of their Moilture for dry Lands alfo. For it is fomctimcs found that Land may be 
dry and cold too, as many of our /Food Lands cfpccially are, where Lime and the A flics 
of Vegetables arc ibund to be lb Angularly beneficial. 

But as there is nothing in Animal Bodies but what affords excellent Manure- Co in thefe 
Gales, Horns ^ Bones, J lair, I'lejh, both of Beads, Fifh and Fowl, are good and very rich : 
And thole that know the Virtue of them buy at Cities and Sea-Port Towns, "Woollen 
Rags, Sheep Trotters, 11 inking Fifh, and other Oflal of Animals to be mixed with other 
Soils. 

But then again, where Moiflttrc is rather required than J leaf, there floating (as I have 
before oblcrvcd) by Land-Floods, if practicable, and the Dirt and Mud of Ponds and High- 
ways is moft proper. For indeed Drynefs is one of the greatefl Caufcs of Barrcnncfi, and 
fandy and gravelly Soils do moll of all fuffer this Way 5 and therefore wherefoever Floating 
can be p rail i led, the Advantage to fuch Soils and low Lands is incredible, provided the 
Damage from natural Moods and Inundations at unfealbnable Times do not fpoil all; or 
that the Water artificially fupei induced do not remain too long, fo as to make Hogs and 
breed Ru flies. 

Another Remedy for light barren Land, and what T have mentioned under that Head, 
is Mar/Cy the more t.»reafy and friable it is, the better, without Regard to the Colour, 

(for 
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(for there is good of all forts) for it gives that Tenacity which light Soils want, and hin- 
ders the Rains from linking away too foon, or being too foon exhaled by the Sun. Chalk 
alio hath much of the Nature of Marie, bijt not fo itrong nor durable. 

Mr. Higgens is lately come -into my Parifh, having obtained a Patent for curing Steri- 
lity, for he hath invented a Preparation for manuring barren Land?, which is by Lime 
burnt three or four times over, and calcined into a Povvder* a Bulhelof which he iells for 
a Shilling, and faith it will go as far as ten or twelve in the ordinary Way. It feems pot 
fible enough to draw the Saks of Lime into a much lefs Compafs, and to exclude all ufe- 
lefs mineral Matter: But then the probable Effect of fuch Calcination will be this, That 
it will have only the Nature and Property of Pidgeon Dung to exert itfelf for one Year, 
and leave no abiding Virtue behind. And that truly feems to be the Cafe (by w'fiat I can 
hitherto judge) of all the Chymical Quackery in Husbandry 5 and I doubt the new inven- 
ted Liquor tor infufing Grain will not do fo much. 

jf tit-Hills. 2 Ant-Htlls are great Annoyances to the Husbandman 3 for even in wet Years 
the Grafs they bear, is worth little, and in dry ones they bear hardly any at all ; there- 
fore a good Husband in three Winter Months takes out the Core or inward Parts and 
lays their Surface, even not lower than the other Level, that it may not hold Water. 

Moles. ,] Moles aie alfo Enemies where they come, whatever the common People may 
fancy j for by much burrowing of the Ground, the Summer Droughts more fenfibly affect 
it than otherwife. There are many certain and expeditious Ways of deftroying them by 
Traps well known and by a dexterous Management of a fmall Spade; but the fu reft Way 
of deftroying the Breed is to find out their Nefts in March and Jpril, which may be 
difcovered by the Lirgenefs of the Heaps. Mr. Speed prefcribes red Herrings burnt on the 
Mole-Hills, or Garlick put in their Furrows to fright them away j which yet are but im- 
perfect Cures. 

The deftruction of Foxes, Badgers, Otters, Polecats, Hares and Rabits thole Enemies to 
the Husbandman muft in the general be left to the Sportfmen* who yet for the moft 
Part do more harm than good, and have not that regard to the Induftry and Labour of 
the Husbandman as they fhould, when they trample Corn and break Hedges. 

The Mifchief and Injury that is done among Grain, whether in Stacks or in the Barn, 
by Mice, and Rats where they abound, is vaftly great : And many Contrivances there are 
to deceive as well as to kill them. For the firft Purpofe, the making of Stavels with Stone 
Caps, and Granaries defcribed already under that Head, is moft effectual and fecurej and 
all the Contrivances of Traps do little for the latter in Comparifon of. a good Car, if fhe 
can but have accefs to the Places where they harbour moft. But furcly the Method of 
Poifon fhould be refufed, as not anfwering the End beft, and yet the moft dangerous. 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Jack-daws, do incredible Mifchief to the Husbandman, both 
in Seed-time and in Harvell, and yet if their Nefts and Young ones were watched and 
deftroy'd, their Multitudes might loon be leflencd. However, Mr. Blit/fs Invention of a 
Scare-Crow hath been experimentally found to be of fingular Ufc. Kill (faith he) a Crow 
or two in the Place where they moft haunt, and before the Corn is cut j there make an 
Hole, about a Foot deep, and two Foot over. Stick the long black Feathers of a Crow 
round the Edges thereof, and fomc at the Bottom. Several of thefc Holes may be made 
if the Ground be large, and the Carcafl'cs tycd upon an upright Stick j for the Holes thus 
dreflcd, cfpccially if the Feathers are greafed fo as to make Gunpowder Hick on them, 
(which is a further Improvement) will for fwmc Weeks affright all the Crows away. 

Sparrows alfo arc a devouring Bird, great Breeders, and come in great Multitudes. Some 
fay it is to little purpofe to deftroy their young ones, cfpccially the firft Brood, for that 
they prefently betake thcmfclvcs to their Mate, lay and breed afrcfh* whereas if the Young 
ones be differed 10 fly, the old ones wait upon them and breed no more. So that the beft 
Way is to take the Scafon in March or April (or indeed any time in Winter) to deftroy 
the old ones, which is moft effectually done by the large folding Sparrow-Net, which 
will take many dozens at one folds if the Place be difcrecrly baited with Chaff und the 
Net covered therewith from fight, at a Time cfpccially when Food is fcarcc. 

I have already diicctcd the Remedy to prevent Smuttincls in JVhcat under that Head j 
which, tho* it is a great Evil and Damage to the Husbandman is yet moft effectually cu- 
red by Soaking, not Sprinkling the Seed in Brine twelve Hours, and juft before lowing, 
drv it with Lime. 

But there are ftill fomc other Annoyances to the Husbandman's Farm proceeding from 
the Vegetables growing thereon 5 as for Inftuncc, Furze* Bioom, Fern, Heath, Rujhcs* Thi(lles % 
Vouch-Qrafs, Car to* * and Wild Oats, £<e. 
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Furze."] I cannot find, but Land of every Nature and Kind is fubject to bear Furze, 
id fometimcs it will bear them fo long that ic will bear almofl; nothing elfe, at leaft 
itbout great Charge and Pains. But it is certainly the Diigrace of every Farmer to fee 
iem in any Plenty about hitri 5 and therefore he fhould fct himfelf in earned to deftroy 
lem Root and Branch as an unprofitable Vegetable, except in fuch Places where Fuel is 
trcmely dear and fcarce. Experience Ihews that Tillage alone and plowing up -the Roots 
ill not do 5 for when the Land is laid down again, they prefently fpring from the Roots 
id Fibres remaining in the Ground, and without further Care will but more and more 
er-run the Ground. Their fpring ing again therefore mult be watched, and their De- 
uftion repeated by a fharp Pick-Ax in hot Weather, and after this if you lay a fuffi- 
ient Quantity of Dung, Lime or Marie, they will then be effectually deftroyed and you'll 
lc no more of them. 

Broom.] The moll pernicious Plant or weedy Shrub that annoys the Farmer is Broom, 
hich as it fteds but few Leaves, fo it continually fucks out the Heart of the Land it 
ows upon. The Ways commonly recommended to kill it, fuch as plowing, burn-bating, 
lanuring with Dung, &c. prove all ineffectual : But forafmuch as I have received fome- 
ling worth communicating to the Publick on this Head from my worthy Friend and 
cighbour, Sir William Hufller in Torkjhire, I ftall here fet down what hath been the 
.cfult of his long Experience in this Matter. 

" My Situation (faith he) being upon a Sandy Land, productive enough of Grafs, but 
apt to put up Broom and Fern fo as to cumber the Ground 5 the Former of thefe I think 
\\ can deftroy, and have done fo, by cutting with a Knife, Hook, or any fuch fitting 
Inftrument, the Stalk of fuch Broom near a Handful above the Ground about Midfam- 
mer, which never fhall produce any more till that Ground be opened again by plowing 
or digging j which Land fo addicted (tho' having been freed from Broom for twenty 
i Years) will be as full as ever: And no Remedy could I ever find but the above Me- 
thod. I have been told that the fame would have the like effect upon Brackens or Fern > 
but I have experienced the contrary ; and ftould be glad to be rid of this Grievance." And 
(his Difficulty comes next in our Way 5 

i?Fcm.] For Fern is undoubtedly one of the worft of Weeds, and hard to be deftroyed, 
pi ere it hath any thing of a deep Soil to root in, its Roots extending fometimes eighc 
jtyot deep. The beft Remedy is often mowing whilft in Grafs, i. e. for fevcral Years 
ticc a Year in May and in Atigufi. And when the Land is plowed up, Lime, Marie, 
'lcs or Rags ttrcwed well over it will perfect the Cure. This Evil hath one good Qya- 
jty attending it, that if cut when the Sap is in it and left to rot upon the Ground, is a 
jjry great Improver, and will mellow the Land fo as to prevent its binding. And its 
Spies after burning are fuppofcd to yield double the Quantity of Salt that any other Ve- 
liable will do, inlbmuch that in fome Places they ufe them inftcad of Soap to waft their 
Aincn with. Some have (aid that much treading the Ground with a double Quantity of 
itile is an infallible Way to kill them: But this I dare not anfvver for. 
Heath, RuJJ)cs7\ Heath and Rnjfjcs are killed more eafily by the Plough, and the latter 
rithout it, if the Ground where they grow be well drained and kept free from Handing 
Rets in the Winter, and be well covered with Horfc-dung. 

fflx fifes.] T'hiftfcs, tho' they are a certain Indication of Strength and Richnefs of Soil, 
etthey ovcr-fludow and hurt both Grafs and Corn. The belt Way and Time to deftroy 
km is to mow them down jufl before they come to Seed, and it is very rare to find 
fer that, that they will out-live the Winter at the Root. But from amonglt the Corn 
toy muft be cut down with a (mall Hook the latter lLncl of May or Beginning of June. 
Cotuh'Grafs.] Conch- Grafs is a pernicious Weed, keeping the Land hollow and loofc 
W much draining away its Riches. It is Ibon killed by laying it down to graft; but 
Mill the Land is in Tillage it lliould be frequently fallowed in dry Weather, and well 
•flowed, cleaning the Teeth of the Harrow at every turning. Such Land is not fit 
$ Winter (Torn \ but white OatB that are fown late will over- top and help to kill it. 
'far lock.] Carlock, which is fuppofcd to be bred chiefly from Cow-dung, is a moft /bread- 
|j Weed from the Seed, and will foon over-top a Land of Barley with its yellow Flow- 
It is the moft harmlcls Weed both in its Roots and Branches which are lew, and 
away before the Corn flouriihes in the liar. Some have ventured to mow off its 7 ops 
//.V, and thereby killed the great eft Part : But where the Land is fubject to Weeds 

are enerealed by Seed, the belt Way is to lay it down foinc time with Graft- Iced, 
iced it. 
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. Wild Oats.'] Wild Oats encreafe much in open Winters, and are very hard to be cfc; 
ftroyed. Some recommend the fowing Beans, where they are apt to grow, taking it fj v 
granted, that Sheep turned amongft them, will eat only the Wild Oats and let the Be^s 
alone: But that is not always to be depended on 5 for tho' the Tops of Beans are bitter • 
yet Sheep are tempted and known to eat them while they are green and tender. A dry 
Summer Fallow or two is the beft Cure. . . 

A/0/J.3 2,. .1 come now to fay fomething of fuch Annoyances atid Injuries as affect the Forefl 
and Field-Plantations. When the Bodies or Stems of Trees are much infefted with AM 
it is a certain Indication that the Roots reach a. cold Gravel or Clay, or fome fpewy Soil 
full of Wet, or Springs that caufes Mofs and hinders their flourifhing. To rub off the 
Mofs with a Hair-Cloth in wet Weather is goody but the belt preventing Remedy 15 ro 
plant high on the Sides of deep Drains. 

Rubbing?^ The Robbing of Cattle is another great Injury to' new Plantations 5 and their 
venemous gnawing off the young Shoots is a worfe. It . is therefore better never to plant 
at all, than not fufficiently to guard the Trees from fuch external Violences. Where the] 
whole Plantation is a Grove, or Wood, or Foreft, the whole may be eafily enclofed at once, 
and made to forbid the Entrance of fuch Cattle at leaft as hurt or wound the new fa| 
Trees 5 or if the Trees are planted in Hedge-Rows, a Ditch on one Side, and a dead Hedge! 
on the other, will effectually fecure them 5 but where Foreft-Trees are planted in Rows 
for Avenues, there mull: be an effectual Defence made for every fingle Tree, which is beft] 
done either of thefe two Ways: Firft, by three upright fturdy Ports fet in a Tiiangl 
about t he Tree, and held together by two croisRows of ftrong Laths 5 or, Secondly, (whicUl 
is much the c heaped Way) by tumping-, i.e. by railing a Circle of good Earth two or 
three Foot high, and fix Foot diameter round the Tree, leaving the Ditch, from which] 
the Earth is taken round about, as deep as poffible : This effectually (ecu res each Trci 
from being gnaw'd or rubb'd by Cattle ; and in fpewy boggy Grounds is an excellent Re- 
medy to prevent the Roots being drowned with too much Wet. But in this Method S 
mud be remembered, that the Trees mull be planted on the Surface, and not put into 
Hole before the Earth is railed about them. 

Rooks."] Thofe who love the Noife of Rooks will not perhaps think them Annoyance! 
but it is plain to a Demonftration their nettling in fuch Flocks amongft Timber and Fc 
red-Trees, is a mighty Hindrance to their Growth and Thriving. Their Dung is P 
wherever it foils 5 and their Nells, which are compofed of the tender Branches of Tree 
arc conllant Annoyances to the Tops, and much check and retard their Growth. 

As to what particularly refpedts the Fruit and Flower -Gar den, and their Enemies, the 
needs not much be laid here, having in great Meafure already fpoken thereof under t l 
Chapter of Blights. But 1 mull firit lay in this Caution, that there is no greater Hi 
drancc to^hc Growth and Thriving of all Vegetables, than to be fo crowded togctte 
that their Roots, Branches and Leaves interfere one with another. Therefore in all Oj 
chard and Garden Plants, whole Fruit and Flowers you would have fair anJ bc.uitilu 
and vvhofc Growth you would expect confidcrable, take Care that they keep their Dilb 
ccs. Jlpples, Perns, Plumbs, Cherries, and other Fruit-Trees arc of divers Statures, bo:' 
in Regard of one another, and of their own Rind; fome of greater Extent than otte 
Pears especially larger than Apples: So that it is hard to appoint one certain DillancctJ 
Trees in an Orchard. Eight lards I always think little enough in the general SranihdlJ 
Apples and Pears : But alter all, the molt certain Rule is, to take Care that one 'ft 
do not {hade another j and therefore 10 let the lowell Trees) if you intend to make t: 
mod of your Ground) be let on the South Side, and the higheft Pear-Trees on the AV' 1 
for. Humid the higher Trees Hand South, they would call their Shade over the \d- 
the Orchard. qfr 

It mull be cither Ignorance or Covctoufnefs that fhall prompt any one to crowd I] 
Trees into a little Room: But it is eafily dcmonltrablc that a proper Quantity or 'itfj 
will bear more Fruit, than double the Number in Kxcefs. 

The Fairnefs and I./argcneis of Flowers and Fruits are very much augmented, !>}'f' 
venting the running up of a Multitude of Stalks from the lame Root. The curious I- 1 
rill obierves this nicely in his Carnations, not fullering above one or two Spi ihUcs ^ 
fuch Roots or Stools where lie intends a greater Fulnels and Fargcncis in the H° v i 
Shrubs likewile that bear either Fruits or J ''lowers are to be governed in like Manner, 
every one knows that Goofebcrries and Currants degenerate to Smalnels, or bear n ( >t -* 
without this ("are and Frovifion, lhat the Sinkers be taken away. And how t () l 1|d 1 
them I have Ihewn particularly under this 1 lead. 
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Thus alfo the feveral ityfo, when they grow up to thick' Bufhes, do not bear Co well* 
but being kept to one fingle Stem, and difcreetly pruned (not being deprived of the Sun) 
they bear abundantly, the Damask efpecially. Accordingly the weak Shoots of Vines arc 
great Robbers, and fhould be carefully removed both in Winter and Summer, to give 
Strength to the larger Branches and the Fruit. 

There are yet feveral other Annoyances to Vegetables' in the Fruit and Flower-Garden, 
which I fhall juft mention before I conclude .this Chapter. » Pifinires are exceeding trouble- 
fome in ibme Gardens, and the bell Remedy I find, is wliat I have formerly prefcribed, 
[Gentleman's Recreation^ viz. to cut Dew-Worms in Pieces (upon which they will gather) 
and then kill them with fcalding Water out of a wat'ring Pot. Earwigs are great Ene- 
mies and Deftroyers of Carnations 5 but they may be catched in the hollow Hoofs of Beafts- 
put upon the End of a Stick fet in the Ground. Caterpillars are beft deftroyed in their 
Eggs. There is a very bad fort that ufually lodges in the rough Stems of Goofeberry- 
Bufhes all the Winter, and in the Spring fally out to deftroy their Leaves, and the Blot 
foms of Aprecots and Peaches : Thefe, when difcovered, mould be fhaken off upon Cloths 
laid under the Bufhes, and pick'd off occafionally from the Fruit- Trees. The Decays 
and Rottenriefs that fbme bulbous Roots are fubjecT: to through too much Moifture, is 
beft cured by opening the Root, and applying a dry ftndy Earth to the Part> but it is 
&eii prevented by laying the Borders like a Carp's Back, gibbous, with fuch high Ridges as 
may throw off the Winter Wets. Mod: Cherry-Trees are apt to be Hide bound, the 
Mufcles of their Bark covering the Wood horizontally > and this Difeafe often makes them 
dwarfifh, but the Cure is eafy and very effectual : viz. to flit down the Bark perpendicu- 
larly with a Knife. 




The CONCLUSION. 

S this whole foregoing Syftem has been in Effect no other than an Explanation 
and unfolding of Nature's Riches, it is very fir, and very decent, that the'fum- 
ming up and Recapitulation of jthe whole fhould be in a devout admiring and 
adoring the Wifdorn, Contrivance, Curiofity and Skill of the Great Creator 
ind Former of the vegetable Kingdom. 

; It was the great Sin and Blemifh of the Heathen World, that in the Contemplation of 
tlie Beauty and Ufcfulnefs of the Creature, they did not raife their Minds to confider the 
\Vifdom of the Creator. The Particulars that offer themfelvcs to a thinking Mind to aflerC 
1 Providence, and to confute the Vanity of the old Epicureans, arc infinite ; and it would 
00 much enlarge the Bounds of my prefent Purpofc, to engage too far in ihewing the 
rent Variety here is both of Trees and Plants provided for all Age?, and for every Ufe 
nd Occafion of Life : Some foft, fome hard, ibme ilrong, fome tough, fome long and 
all, others fhort and low, iomc thick nnd large, others (lender and fmall; proper cither for 
Building or Tools, or other ncccflary Utcnlils : Some for Food, and fome for Plealurc, as 
lath been already defcribed. 

If one were to furvcy the curious Anatomy and Structure of the Bodies of Plants, and 
)c\y the admirable Provifion made for the Conveyance of the animal Juice or Sap, the 
r aviety and Texture of their Leaves, the Gaiety and Fragrancy of their Flowers, the 
onderful Method of their Generation by Male and Female Parts*', the great care Nature 
as taken of the Confervation and Safety of the Seed and Fruit, by leafonablc and well 
fenced Coverings : If to thefe Confiderations one were to add the various Ways of Nature 
ti <HJ/t/>ating and /owing the Seed, and afterwards in the nice Provifion that is made for 
icir Support and Aid in (landing and growing, fo as to miniilcr to the Ends and Ulcs of 
ale: And for fuch Vegetables as arc weak, and not able to fupport themfelvcs, the won- 
Mm Faculty they have lb readily and naturally to make ule of others ilronger than them- 
lives, thereby ufing them as Crutches to their feeble Bodies j Ibme by their odd convol- 
'"g Faculty, by twilling themfelvcs like a Screw about others; fome by catching at, and 
•sit were) grafping for Help by their Cluflcrs and Tendrels +, equivalent to Hands: All 

which 
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which various and furpriiirig Methods, being fo nicely accommodated to the Indigencies of 
thofe helplcfs Vegetables, is a.manifeft Indication of their beirtg the Contrivance of fotne j 
ereat Artificer ; and that the Author of Nature doth yt»iMlfSt ia- them, and characterize 
out fuch Variety of elegant Figures, that every Plant fhall feem to have more of Mathe- 
matical Art than the moft mailerly Hand can ftiape or fafhion . 

Whv for Inftance, have thofe Plants that bear little or no Seed with us (as the Pofhr 
and Sallow, &c.) in every Bough' a Property offending forth Rook; by the O^fion 
whereof, each Branch is made an entire Tree or Plant? And why for Want of Qff-fets 
hath Nature made the Mufhroom propagable by the fmalleft of their Shreds artd mcon- 
fiderable Parts ? And why is the Indian Fig, that hdth no Stalk, to be propagated only by 
its X^cnvcs ? 

Aeain, why have Plants fuch an Eagernels to flower and feed, and fuch an Impatience 
of bdng difappointed ? For if you pull off the Bud of the Rofe, it will pufii for a Role 
aeain ? But indeed moft other Flowers and Fruits have the fame Defire to produce their 
Seeds" and therefore have given Occafion for Artifts to make Rules of Retardation. . 

Again, Why do the Seeds flick clofe to the Pedal by which they are joined to the 
Stock until they are ripe and fit for Propagation, and then fall off m the moft fit Scafon 

for future Growth ? ■ , a c 

Why do thofe Plants that ufually die every Year, yet if they are difappointed of run- 
nine to Seed, continue to furvive many Years > even fo long till they are permitted to ran 
up to leave Seed behind them : But that they are appointed by the univerfal Law of Na- 
ture not to defert their Order, till they have fettled a Succeffion, or produced others or 

1 WhaTmoukl 'be the Meaning that Nature in Vegetables for the moft Part obfcrves the 
Quincunx Order, of one fort or other, in the Situation of the Buds and Leaves, from whence 
£he Eruptions and future Shoots are made, but that an uniform Equilibration, and I Up- 
riehtnefs of Trees may be preferved? For fhould all *be Boughs break out in one Place, 
or on one Side; that Side would preponderate, would bend down the Body into an un- 
feemlv Crookednefs, and deprive it of that Uniformity and Straitnefs, which is fo neceffary 
for its Health and Vigour. And it may be obferved that thole Plants which are without 
thefe Regulations, are generally fuch as arcade to grow upon and I twill about other 
m . . s , . ' i_- .u'c„\..»c . „e ri,„ w„„ the Jiind-lVeed and the like. 
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be given of Art and Contrivance in the Formation of Vegetables ; and v&Vifdotn, in ma- 
king them fubfervient to allay the Pains and Miferies*, and to fupply the f Wants and 
Ncccfiities of Human Nature, but that there is one fupreme, wi fe, intelligent Age .u ha 
doth nrefide over, and govern every the minuteftPart of the Un.vcrfe, dilpofing all Things 
in Number, Weight and McafureJ and, to all the rational Part of the Creation, affording 
fuel! plain impreffes of the divine Wildom and Care, as manifcft the Providence and Su- 
perintendence of GOD, the great, the adorable, the infinite Creator ? 

To whom be afcribed all Glory, Honour, fForfiip, and Praife, tbankfgivihg, and Power, 
«t ths aiZtttt r tif'vo v , for ever. Amen. 




F«w of a double Chip, fo that if they mifs one Way. thy may catch the other. Somenmes the Uje a t «> 
alt. fit Sttpp'y, as ,n the Trunk Lots of Ivy, which he,,* a Plant t ha, mourns « ** b '*^.£*J,t t 
Iter and morecompa!! Sub/lance than that of Vines, the Sap -would no, be ffaently fnpphe, lob »W 4 Q 
Jhfs thefe ajjilled the Mother Root; hut thefe ferve aljo for Support too Somenmes aljo th y J ,<u J" "*" 
I Jut, VopJJtiou and Shade. Tor the firf! of thefe ferve the Clafpers of Cucumber,: lor the J u end tboj • 
rather the Trunk Roots of Camomile , ami for all three the Trunk Roots of Strawberries. Harris. Lex. in Veil.. 

C/ "^n^l, S Pbn.an.mSpede. in q.»«...q..c rescue a Deo creanmr quale, Hominib... 6c Amnulibas jg^S 
maxime runvonumu I mum <•« Winiarum nafcentmm Ireqm-m.a le tcre aniinndvertc e |« lie, » 1 " 
qmvlil.et llcgjo dibj.'c'la fir, fcribit, Solonamlcr. Sic a,».d Hano», Frilo*. Ilolla.ulos, quibui fcoibuai, liequen*, 
Cochlearia copiofe provcnii. Hay I lift. Plant. I. if,, c. 3- ™,r« ml'C 

+ 'Tis an admirable Provifto,, made for fame Conntr.es fubjell to Drought that who the Water m « 
fad, there are lettable, which contain not only bloijlnre enough to fupply the,,- own • >> • 

a ford Drink alfo both to Man and other Creature, in their yrreat K:e,rcm,t t es ilerl..,..., 1 - . I l.eol. | «!,•♦. 

Dr. SloaneV De/hipiion of the Wil.l Pine is, that Its Leave, are channelled ft to catth '•»<'/»"'/ 
down into their liefervatories, th.-t thefe Ref rvatorie, are fo made a, to hold mu< h Water , fi w) 

when full, re hinder it. Evaporation ■ That thefe Plants & rtw on the Jems oj tfrc l.ees ,„ tin II ooas, J 



the Burks of their Trunks. Sec Phil. Tranf. No. 251. 
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